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PREFACE 


Thl mim object of this woiL is to prove fiom existing 
souites, so far as they aie available to itie, that the original 
inhabitants of India, with the exception of a small minority 
of foreign immigrants belong all to one and the same race, 
branches of which are spread over the continents of 
Asia and Europe and which is also known as Finnish 
,TJgrian oi Turanian The branch which is domiciled m 
India should, according to uiy opinion, be called Bharaian, 
because theBbaratas were m olden times its most numoious 
and most honouied representatives, nftei whom the country 
received its name Bharatavarsa or Bharata'iarsa 
The favoured spots in which, m primeval periods, men pre 
ferred to select their dwellings, weiethe highlands hills, ind 
mountains , for these regions afforded greater protection not 
only against the attacks of men and of wild beasts, but also 
against the fury of the unfettered elements, especially against 
the ravages of sudden and disastrous inundations Ihough 
the plains were not altogether uninhabited, still the bnlL of 
the population preferred, where obtainable, the higher and 
more secure places I believe that the Bharatas were 
essentially a race of mountaineers, and that then name is 
intimately connected with the Gauda DraNudiaii root^nru, 
■parai, mountim, a circumst inco to which I draw atten 
tion * 


See yiagea 18 33 83 
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Tho Bharatas divided at an early date into two great sec- 
tions, which were known in antiquity, as Kuru-PaScrtlas and 
Kauravas and Paijdavas, and afterwards as Gaudians and 
Dravidians, and as Kuruvas oi ICurutnbaB and Mallas or 
Malayas, etc All these names, too, are derived from 
words which denote mountains However nearly related 
these tnbes were to each other, they never lived together 
in close friendship, and although they weie not always per 
haps at open war, yet feelings ot distiust and aveision seem 
always to have prevailed 

though positive evidence in favour of my assertions was 
very dithcult to obtain, still, it was incumbent on me to 
verify my statements by tho best means available In 
order to do so, I bad to betake myself to the fields of 
language and religion, which in matteis of this Lind are 
the most reliable and piecious sources of infoimation Fox 
language and lehgion manifest m a peculiar manner tho 
mental condition of meu, and thoiiirh both differ in then 
utm and tcstiU, }et the miud which diiects and animates 
both 18 tho same, to that though tho> woik in different 
grooves, tho process of thinking is in both identical Besides 
tho mental character, we must not neglect tho physical 
complement which la supplied by ethnology, and in this 
case the physical oiidonce of ethnology supports thoroughly 
the conclusions nt which I had arrived from consnlting the 
language and religion of tho inhabitants of India 

In the first two parts I ha\o treated separately of tho 
two branches of the Bharatas, relying mainly on tho 
linguistic and hi®toncal material at my disposal concerning 
the ethnologic il pobilion of the Dravidians and Gaudnns 
rho principal G iiula-Dravidian tnlics who live scattered 
o\er tho length and breadth of the last Indian con- 
tinint are, m order to establish thoir inutoal kinship, 
'•cparatcly introdnced into tin* di«cubsion This method 



may create m the minds of some readers an impression that 
the several topics aie somewhat disconnected, bnt this 
arrangement was necessitated by the pecnlianty of the sub 
ject of my inquiry 

In pnrsuicg the ramifications of the Bharatan, or Ganda 
Dravidian population throughout the peninsula I hope 
I have been able to point out the connexion existing 
between several tribes apparently widely different from 
each other I have tried thus to identify the so called 
Paiiahs of Southern India with the old Dravidian mouii 
taineers and to establish their relationship to the Bhars, 
Brahms Mhira Mahars Pahanas, Paravari, Piradas 
and other tribes, all these tribes forming, as it were, the 
first layer of the ancient Dravidian deposit In a similar 
manner I have identified the Cai dalas with the first section 
of the Gaudian race winch was i educed to abject slavery b} 
the Aryan invaders, and shown their connexion with the 
ancient Eondalas and the present Gonds In add tion to this 
I trust I have proved that such apparently different tribes 
as the JIallas Pallas, Pallavas, Balias, Blnllas and otheis 
are one and all offshoots of the Dravidian branch, and that 
the Kolis Kois, Khonds Kothgas Koravas, Knmmbas 
and others belong to the Gaudnn division both branches 
forming in reality onlyportions of one and the same people, 
whom I prefer to call, as I have said Bharatas 

Where there is so hiucL room for conjecture it is easy 
enoogh, of course to fall into error, and I shall be prepared 
to be told that mauv of mj con lusions are erroneous and 
the hvpotheses on which they are built fanciful But though 
much of what I have written may be shown to be untenable, I 
shall yet be satisfied if inthemain I establish my contention, 
and I shall deem myself amply lepaid for my labor if I 
succeed in restoring the Gandian and Dravidian to those 
rights and honors of wlnchthoy haveso long been deprive d 
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In the tU\rd part wlucli treats on Indian Theogony I have 
endeavoured to give a shoit sketch of some of the most 
prominent features of the Aryan and non Aryan beliefs 
After noticing biiefly the reverence which theTedic hymns 
display towards the Torces of Nature, which develops gradu- 
ally into the acceptance of a Supreme Being [Brahmun), 

I go on to show how the idea of an impersonal God, a per 
ccption too high and abstiact to be grasped by the masses of 
the population, gradually gave place to the recognition of a 
peisonal Creatoi with whom were associated eventually 
the two figure heads of Preseivition and Bfeatmction, all 
these threo together forming the TnniQrti as lepresented 
by Brahman, Visi;u and Siva 

About the time that the ancient Vedic news began to 
midcrgo a cliaugc and the idea of the existence o£ n Supi erne 
Spirit impressed itself on the minds of tlie thonghtful, the 
nou Aryan Pimciple of the Female Energy was introduced 
into the Aryan sy stem This dogma which originated with 
iho lumiian races of Asia, and was thns also acknowledged 
in ancient Babylonia, soon exercised a powerful mfliienct*, 
and pervaded the whole religion of the Xryans in India 
Its KMubol aa« in India the Sllagrlma stone, which Vismi 
afterwards appropriated as lus emblem 

I haie further tried to show how the contact with the 
non Aryan population oHcctcd the belief of the Arvans 
and modified some of the features of their deities BraJinmi 
was thus by assimilating himself n ith the non Aryan chiof- 
! potl and demon king Aiyaiiar, transformed into a Brahma 
\ bluitii, while the veiy s-ime Aivanitr was changed into Airo 
I m his position as demon king <r Bhutan itlm, and ri*nn 
became cradnaUs identified by a great section of the 
Brihmanic community w,*h the henialo I’nticiple and taken 
for Uttui 

ri.i' n-lipiu« opimon^of thoongmii inlral.itnnlH wo^ 
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on the other hand not left unchanged as the result of their 
intercourse wth the Aryans, and many ideas and many of / 
the deities of the invader weie received into their religion./ 
The prominent features of this religion lay in the adoration 
of the Principle of the Female Energy, or Sakti, as repre-^ 
sented by the chief local goddess or Gramadevata, in thel 
acknowledgment of a Supreme God revered under such I 
names as Aiyanar (Sftsta), and m the worship of Demons. ' 

I trust now that the racial unity of the great majority 
of the Indian population has been established by this 
research based mainly on Hngiustic and theological evi- 
dence, as it has also been proved independently by ethno- 
logical enquiries. 

In order to perpetuate by an outward sign the racial union 
of the ovei whelming majority of the population of India, I 
venture to suggest that tbo inhabitants of this country would 
do well, if they were to assume the ancient, honorable and 
national name of Bharatas, remembering that India has 
become famous as Bharatavarsa, the land of the Bharatas. 

In such a multitude of subjects, it was only possible for 
me to formulate my ideas in a somewhat imperfect manner, 
without being able to treat separately every particular 
subject as thoroughly and completely as it deserved, and as 
I had mshed to treat it. 1 make this observation to show 
that I am fully cognizant of the incompleteness of this 
enquiry, but, I trust, I have at least succeeded in making 
clear its purport and significance. If time and circum- 
stances had permitted, I should have added some chapters 
on some essential topics, and enlarged the scope of others, 
bat my impendmg departure from India has compelled me 
to be brief. If this book should be deemed *worthy of 
another edition, I hope to be able to remedy these defects. 

It is here perhaps not out of place to mention, that the 
first portions of this book appeared some years ago, the 
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first Part being printed as early as 18S8, and it is possible 
at the publication of fchis work in fragments lias been 
attended with some disadvantages 

am thus well aware of the many defects in a piiblica 
ion ike this, but I trust that oven my errors may not bo 
wit out use, if like stranded vessels, they seive to direct 
* 1 , warning lum awaj from the shoals and rocks 

that beset the enquirer m his search after truth 


Madras, l^fh tebruari/^ 1893 


GUSTAV OPPERT 
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On the Original Inhabitants vof 
Bharatavarsa or India. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 

* Gexer.\l Bemahks. 

No one who undertakes to study the ancient history of 
India can fail to be impressed by the scantiness of the 
material at his disposal. In fact such an undertaking would 
soon appear to be futile, were he to depend solely on Indian 
accounts and records. Fortunately, however, we possess some 
writings of foreigners who visited India; and their reports 
of what they actually saw during their stay in this country, 
and of what they were able to gather from trustworthy 
sources, furnish us with materials of a sufficiently reliable 
character. If we except Bashmir and Ceylon, regarding the 
latter as belonging to Indio, no part of India possesses 
anything like a continuous historical record. The prepond- 
erance of caste and the social prejudices it creates are disabili- 
ties such as no Hindu who wishes to relate the history of his 
country can entirely overcome. The natives of India have, as 
a rale, little sympathy with people outside their own class, and 
when it is believed that pwsoss fcslosgiag to the highest caste 
can by their piety ensure final beatitude, if they simply 
remember and revere the memory of their three immediate 
predecessors — father, grandfather, and great grandfather — 
we need not wonder at the apathy displayed towards history 
by them and by others who are beneath them in the social 
scale. 
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Yet, if the study of Indian liistorj- bna up to now not 
proved interesting to tho IlindiiB tbcmselvcs— and there exist 
many good reasons why this has been and is still tho caso— 
this fact need not discourage foreigners, who aro interested in. 
this subject, from pursuing it. 

It is true no doubt tbat tbo results which have been 
obtained from decipherings and archroological researches in 
India, must appear insignificant when compared with what 
has been, achieved elsowhero in tho samo fields. Still, there is 
no need to despair of final success, for our knowledge nnd 
material are daily increasing, though Indian histoiy at 
present, hocomes interesting only when it throws light on 
tho communal, legal and social conditions of the people, or 
on their intercourse and relation with foreigners. 

Owing to the meagreness ond often to tbo nntmstworthi- 
ness of the historical material, an Indian historian must be 
continually on the look-out for now tracks in w hich to pursue 
his researches. The task of a sciontifio historian is difficult in 
itself, but it is made still xnoro so, if a scholar is anxious to 
make original researches and strike out for himself a now 
path in. Indian history, as, in addition to other qualifications, 
he must be a linguist possessing somo kuou ledge of the 
language of the people into whose past he is inquiring. 

The limited number of Indian historical records, including 
architectural, palceographical, numiamatio and similar anti- 
quities, compels a student of Indian history to draw within 
his range subjects other than those usually regarded as 
strictly historical, e.p., the names of nations and individuals, 
of countries and towns, of mountains and rivers, andsuoh other 
topics, in which he believes that historical relics lie concealed. 

I have selected as the sahject of this inquiry the people 
to whom I assign in default of a better name that of Gauda- 
Dravidian, who by the extenrive area they occupied, and over 
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■B'liich their descendants ore still scattorod, are well vrorthy of 
a careful research being made into their past history. 

PniLOLOcrcAL Eemabbs. 

Before entering apon the historical part of this inquiry, 
a few general philological remaris will not ho out of place, 
d^vcry ono who is even slightly acquainted with tlio laws 
which govern the interchange of letters, knows that the labial 
nasal m is often permuted into tho other labials as p, or c 
and ciVo icjsfi. Mumha is thus changed to Bombay, and 
Srallnta into Ballava; Marulaee/ta is identical mtb Mam- 
lacclia] Sanskrit pi ainana is altered to Kanoreso paraaw or 
^<aranu, measure ; viafltty stem, in Tamil resembles paffai, 
bark } madanriai in Tamil, woman, corresponds to padati in 
Tolugu, andJfal/frrto PaUop, Ac On flio other hand, I!/i<Trd/ii 
becomes Bhamini j Vdiiam, heaven, is changed in Tamil to 
Mihiam} Pahxraneii to BalamanSri; PaUoen to TalJama 
(Ychraa) and Vallamba; po/ifd«, goat, in Tamil, to velliltlu ; 
J'fldiirrtrt to Vadaman; the words Otrwean and Ciruman, 
yoH//i, both occur ; piinhht, to eliinc, in Tamil corresponds to 
tho Telugu inerungu, Ac. 

Tho above-mentioned rule is general and applies to 
other languages as well, for in Greek, omma, c.y., becomes 
oppa; metn, peda; memhraSf bcmbrasjpattc/H, ballcin, and 
patein, batoin, Ao. ; but nowhere else does tboro exist such 
a variety and difference of pronunciation os in tho vernacular 
languages of India. Their system of writing is a proof 
of this fact. Tamil has e.tf i only ono sign for the four 
Bounds' belonging to coeh of tho fivo classes; in fact 20 
different sounds are expressed hy five letters, and oven 
whore, 03 m Telugu, these 20 sounds are provided with 20 


> e for V. th, B, gl*! ' fnr c, ct. J.jkl I®'!. A for t, th, 

cl. dh ; «n J i> for |>, ph, b, bh In »*»«*■ tnnthtmtioa ■wdiOKl y sra only 
ujoJ i, t, I, t »nd r, wbict inlic.*te Uio letter, tat not Use *- and. 
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distinct characters, the pronunciation still remains so uncer- 
tain, that in his Telugu Dictionary the late Mr, C, P . Brovm 
arranged these ioni letters respectively under one head. The 
cause of this striking peculiarity and these continual per- 
mutations is to he found partly no douht in indefinite pro- 
nunciation and dialeetioal divergendes, but mainly in the 
strict enforcement of the over-stringent and artificial rules 
of Sandhi or Euphony, which affect alike vowels and con- 
sonants, and which do not, e.g.^ permit a word in the middle 
of a sentence to begin with a vowel. Local differences in 
pronunciation exist in India as well ns in other countries. 
Amongst these the interchanges between tenues and mediae 
are most common ; we find them in "W^ales and in German 
Sasoay, where the tenues p, ty and h are to this day con- 
founded with the mediae 6, and or vice eerst. 

Q?he three Dravidian fs ( I A, | ^ and I jp). however differ- 
ently they may be pronounced, ox© only varieties of the same 
sound andare therefore interchangeable, thus, the Sanskrit 
phfilam becomes in Tamil pofnin ueutb, or ui^ia, while 
mallam usAftfio becomes mallgm werretrih, vel^alan Oeu^eiriremisr 
is also spelt lelldlan Oe»®tre<r/rip«Br, and a village or town is 
called palH uweS [talh aucucS), palU ueJrerfl, or pah urri^. 
The harsher sound is generally used by the lower classes, and 
where these pronounce an w ^ or ©'■ ?, a high casto-man will 
lisp n sp I, which letter is probably a modem innovation 
prevailing specially in Malayalam end TamiL 

As the different Ts interehanga between each do 

the two Dravidian ranfi r;* n V ’ ^^enble 
nomced in Tamil somewhat likc^ s nh', 

* Tamil ^ and p, Tclogit 5 and es 
© »itd o. 

*'njoTAmpJ'' 
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fitance is a proof of the relationship between the r and p 
sounds. After this statement the permutation between the 
lingual d and the r and / sounds will not create any surprise. 
Some of these changes are pretty common elsewhere ; they 
occur in the Aryan as well as in the Dravidian languages. 

A further peculiarity of the Dmvidian languages, and 
especially of Tamil, is their dislike to beginning words with 
compound letters : .Bra/twahecomes Piramam, tijmsia ; pra- 
band/ia, pirapantam, LSjru^fiu>; ffraulAa, Lirantam, Qjt^^ld. 
Id consequence of indistinct pronunciation and the desire 
for abbreviation, initial and medial consonants are often 
dropped at the beginning or in the middle of words, while on 
the other hand in opposition to this tendency a half-consonant 
is prefixed to an initial vowel, in order to prevent a word from 
heginning with a vowel. T7o thus occasionally meet words 
whose initial consonants are dropped and replaced by half- 
consonants, celfa, white, in Telugu becomes cUa and t/eUa, 
cesa, haste, eaa and t/esa, the name of the Btlkvar of Travan- 
core becomes Ilavar and Tilavar ; VslOr becomes Eltlr and 
Yslui*. This practice of prefixing a half-consonant before an 
initial vowel is generally enforced in the middle of a sentence, 
— a tj is thus placed before an o. e, i, and oi and a p before 
0 , ti, and an. The half-consonant is used to avoid an hiatus 
and this explains why the University-degrees M.A. and B A. 
are pronounced by many Natives Yam Ya and Be Ta. 
Metathesis is likewise of not unfrequent occurrence in the 
Dravidian languages. It is even found in words of common 
occurrence, in kurudai, e.g., for ludtraij horse ; in Marudai for 
the town Madura ; in Vend for Elora (Velar or Ballora); in 
Vatkd4am (eaeueir^ui) and VaikaSi (eoaua/rffl) for Vaiiakham 
and Vaiadkhi ; in the Telugu agapa and alaka, ladle, &c. 

Another peculiarity is to drop one'of two consonants in 
a syllable and to lengthen the vowel if it happens to be 
short, or to double a consonant and to shorten the vowel, 
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if it happens to he long ; e ff-, cetjyuP^ for 

cei/iiia, Yellalan for VeUlan^ JPalla for VaJa, 5.0. 

It vrill be readily perceived that this laxity of pronun* 
elation affords a -wide field for philological conjectures, and 
that, if we choose as an example the representative name of 
the Malld or Palla. tribe, a variety of forms for Mara and 
Malla, or Para and Palla, -which, actually ocenr, can he to* 
traced to the common source, and thus be shown to have a 
sound basis. The task •which a philologist has to perform is 
a senoua ono and ought to make him cautious. Considerable 
and unexpected difficulties also arise from the great simi- 
larity of many Sanskrit and Dravidian words with Mata, 
Malla and their derivatives * The explanations of nsmes of 
persons, tribes, places, dc., so readily tendered by the Natives 


* Afewottach simikt wor<iaareia&»w*n^ paroy otter, ya?*, m , straw, 
a , test, pahy to , tarn, pallavay m , a , sprout, pah ala, m , pond, pa,la, m » 
guard, pula groat, phala, n , fruit, phala, m , a , plouglisharc, open, 

bala, 9 , power, iili, m , oblation, iala, young, bhala, n , forehead, maia, 
Inlling, mala, n , dirt, malU, f , jasmine, mara, kiUing, mala, n , field, mala, f , 
garland, valla, coTenng, lallabha, m , lover, talit (I), f , creeper, do , in Tamil 
alam, plougt, elli, lily, allipam, Tillage of herdsmon, alat, cave, alam, water, 
palar {paltar), many persons, palam, strength, fruit, fiest, paU, sacrifice, 
pitf, tooth, paUam, tear, arrow, jm2{i, lizard, pat-am, old, palam, frurt, pair, 
hlame, palai, hole, paUam, Iciwuess, poUayam {pallatyatn), ofienng to demons, 
dwarfish woman, pal, nulk, pdtam, hndge, ^atnr, herdsmen, palai, 
and,pa2«, cave, vdlage, palagam.(,pala\yam'^ country, camp, peftt, eiicampm(.nt, 
palat, palmtrec, p\lU, demon, pulam, ricefield, pulSl, fiesh, pulat, flesh, pt/!, 
meanness, puUu, grass, pullam, ignorant, paljt, lizard, malam, excretion, 
ina/ar, flower, ffia/ni, hill, Mirl,boxuig,ma//a>n,8trength, tnalli, jasmine, mallu, 
wrestling, malat, ram, maUem, etrength, mat, greatness, maltai, jasmine, 
mul, mullu, thorn, mil, above, lalam, nghtaide, power, tali, strength, 

eo?u, strong, rahii,nei, tot/or, strong persons, i<t2/o/>an,bcloTed, tallavan, shep 
herd, rajh, woman, village, vatliyam, vdlago of shepherds, rahui, poetical 
epithet ot the Tendya king*, rajap/ww, talamat, valam, lalan, strength, 
radian, epithet Cola, rettem. com measure, VBtjtiynm, pipe, pepper, roloi, 
plantain, tal, sword, < if, bow, ttllt, Manmatha, «<J, white, vr^owi, inundation, 
vf^i, silver, Pel, lance, ce/i, village, cejem, augarcane teed, Ac , m T<t«yM 
ala, wave, afj (a/fo), then, aWi, water, lily, «/7e, bow8tnng,e/a, young, ella, 
all, limit, white {vrlla), palla (pwtTa), rod, reddish, pdlrmu, camp, palltmn, 
saucer, pita, name of a troo, white, jay,^fM, share, milk, pAla, child, p^lli, 
ent, pMli [pulla), sour, puU, tiger, pitlu Ipvllti), grass, pulla, piece, ialla, 
bench, aSection, mala, mountain, malamu, dirt, malu, again, 
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ol India and seemingly supported by some legendary and 
Listorical evidence, must bo viewed nith extreme caution 
and distrust. It is not an uncommon occurrence to mako 
a statement of tins kind, and afterwards to invent cor- 
roborative evidence. This is often not done wth any desire 
to mislead, but rather because it affords a fair display for 
speculative ingenuity. If, e.g.^ a rich man of a high caste 
acquires a Poi'aicSri, ho will alter its name so as to hide 
the low origin of his property and to impart to it a sacred 
appearance. Near Madras is situated the well-known hill 
called St. Thomas’ Mount. Its name in Tamil is Pnrangi 
Malai or Mountain of the Pranks or Puropeans, from the 
original European or rather Portuguese settlement. Some 
years ago a Brahman settlement was established there and 
the name of Paratigi Malai was no longer deemed respect- 
able. Thenceforth it was ohaoged to Bhmgi Malai, the 
mouataia of the sacred Bhmgi, and eventually in support 
of this appellation legendary evidence was not slow in 
forthcoming.* 


(ftial/e/u), j&saiiiio, (mJfe, ndlila), g;arlaad, tnS/i, 
^rdcDfr, mifle, house, miilit (niul/u), thorn, mSle, corner, inr//ii, hotl, mifamu, 
fun, fn«/u, good, upper, fMaifd, unclean, mta, right, not, tai/n, Btratngezn, raib, 
noose, i(?a, custom, vJ/k, Ijsig, twoirl, tifu (ct/in), bow, expediost, nfa, 
pnco, reHa, white, ttlftica, flood, r«/a, limit, refa, time, vefu 1000, toe, &c 
Considering tho changes the Tettere undergo in Dnindian words, when 
goat, U also written vtlldda and jxrfir, fle>h, hecomes pulat and 
Talluru IS also written Valdru, VtUdru, TetldTH, &c , similar alterations 
need not cre.ito any great surprise, e^iccially if it is admitted that small 
orthographical changes assist their being the more easily distinguished. 
As an illustration how the names of the htoUas and Pallas appear in local 
appellations 1 only add aa an exampio a few such names as Mallapnr, 
Fallapur, Ballapur, Vallapur, TaUapiiT, Allapur, EUapur, Vellapnr, 
Yollapnr, lllapnr, ViUapur, VoQOm, tTUapur, Vullapur, Slalarhr, Palavor, 
Balapnr, Valapur, Yalapetta, Elapur, ClarOr, Velapur, Telagiri, &c , kc 
» An example of Ihospaiious chanseter of mmilar writings is exhibited by 
tho Sthakpurana that contains the origin of the Gint’iyia^-tofapers, which, 
though of recent origin, is by some inc o r p orated m the Brahmapda Purapa 
A curious instance of the alteration of a name is supplied by the Barber’s 
bridge near St Thomd in Uadras It was originally named iTainiftea’# 
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It might appear that when bo many changes are possible, 
no reliance can be placed on such evidence, but these permu- 
tations do not all take place at the same time, indeed dialecti- 
cal pronunciation selects some letters in preference to others. 
The northern Hindu pronounces, a B, where the southern 
prefers a F”, and both letters occur only in border districts ; 
thus no B is found m the names of such places situated in 
the Chingleput, South- Arcot, Tanjore, Tnchinopoly, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, and Malabar districts, while in South-Kanara, 
Ganjam and Mysore a K is seldom used. 

These few preliminary philological remarks ore absolutely 
necessary to facilitate the understanding of the subsequent 
disousalou. The important position which language occupies 
in such a research as the present was well pointed out more 
than forty years ago, by the Pioneer of North-Indian Ethno- 
logy, the learned B. H. Hodgson, when he wrote in the 
preface to his first Essay : “ And the more I see of these 
primitive races the stronger becomes my conviction that 
there is no medium of investigation yielding such copious 
and accurate data as their languages.” 


Historical Remarks. 

Turning from these linguietio to historical topics, wo 
know as a fact that when tracing the records of any nation or 
country as far back as possible, wo arrive at a period when 
all autbentio or provable accounts cease. TVe have then 
reached the prehistoric stage. What occurred during that 
epoch can never bo verified. When the mist of historic 
darkness disappears from the plains and mountains of a 
country, the existing inhabitants and their dwellings become 


tndge after a eentleman of that name The word ITamtUon, being difficult 
to proroimce m Tamil, -waa changed into {common form for ampaf^ 

means m Tamil a larter, whcaco by retraiuUtion into English 
the bndgo was called Baiber’e bridge 
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visible, but whether these nre in reality the first settlers and 
their abodes the first ereoted, is another question which does 
not properly belong to the domain of history, so long as we 
are unable to assert its relevancy or to find an answer to it. 
Whether the people of whom we first hear in a country are 
really its aborigines may be doubtful ; but bo long as no 
earlier inhabitants can be discovered, they must he regarded 
as such. So far as historical traces can he found in the laby- 
rinth of Indian antiquity, it was the Gauda-Uravidians who 
lived and tilled the soil and worked the mines in India. 

This discussion does not concern the so-called Kolarian 
tribes, whose connection with the ancient history of India 
is BO very obscure, that we possess hardly any historical 
accounts about them. 

However considerable and apparently irreconcilable may 
appear the differences exhibited by the various 6ouda*Dra- 
vidian tribes in their physical structure and colour, in their 
language, religion, and art, all these differences can be satis* 
factorily accounted for by the physical peculiarities of the 
localities they inhabited, by the vanous occupations they 
followed, and by the political status which regulated their 
domestic and social habits. For every one must be aware of 
the fact that change of abode and change in position have 
worked, and are working, the most morrellous alterations in 
the physical and mental constitution of individuals and 
nations. Language, especially the spirit which pervades it, 
is the most enduring witness of the connection which exists 
between nations, and with its help we can often trace the 
continuity of descent from the same stock in tribes seemingly 
widely different. 

From the north-west across to the north-east, and from 
both comers to the furthest eonth.the presence of theGauda- 
Dravidian race in India can be proved at a veiy early period. 

On the arrival of the Aryans on the north-western fron- 
tier, the Gauda-Draridians ore already found in flourishiog 

2 
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communities. But successive waves of the Aiyan invasion, 
swelled in their course by the accession of former opponents 
who had despaired of successful resistance, must soon have 
flooded over the Gauda-Dravidiau settlements. Some by 
their prowess were able to maintain their ground against 
the invaders, while others, defeated, left their abodes and 
emigrated towards the South. Yet even the North, subject 
though it became in time to the Aryan or rather Brahmanical 


sway, can never be said to have been totally conquered by 
force of arms. Still less was this the case with the South, 
where the Brahmanical influence always assumed a more civic 
and priestly character; influence, which though of another 
kind, can hardly be deemed less powerful, since it is more 
lasting and more thorough. Even the Aryanised languages 
of North-India— however they may prove the mental superi- 
ority of the invaders who were able to force on their defeated 
foes their peculiar mode of thinking-manifest their origin 
m their vocabularies and show the inabUity of the victors to 
press on the vanquished their own language. The languages 
of both, netors and vanquished, amalgamated and formed 
new dialects, and the diftcreuce which ezists between the 
abstract synthetic Sanskrit and the concrete agglutinated 
randiau is clearly ezpressed. This difference is easily 
oWablc when we compare on the one hand the construction 
of SauskiTt wia that of such Aryanised languages, as Ben- 
g an Marathi, which possess a considerable substratum 
of a uou-Aryau element, and on the ether hand the con- 

Rcu* and Spanish, which may be considered as entirely 
^Wguagero Tf “Classilicatlon 

mlBCegcuatiou'of lan^“^“ “ " “ 

read as follows: Pc', 22- 

Jmg lail at sea a navy of Tharshuh 
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tcith ihc navij of Utram ; owf mi three yeare came the navy of 
Thaiehtsh, bringing gotd, and silier, nory, and opes, and 
peacocks.'^ ® The expression for peacocks is tuhhyymf a word 
derived from the Gauda-Dravidiaa tala {tolat or iogat)^ 
which originallj signifies the tail of a peacock and eventuallj- 
a peacock itself. It exists in Telngu, Tamil, llalayalam, 
Kanarose, Goudi and elsewhere. The identification of tuUi 
(Juki) with loka* is veiy old indeed, and is already quoted as 
well known in the early editions of the Hehrew dictionary 
of Wilhelm Gesenius.* The mere fact that the sailors of 
Solomon and Hiram designated a special Indian article by a 
Gauda-Dravidian word, renders it probable that the inhabi- 
tants with whom they traded were Gauda-Dravxdians and 
that Gauda-Dmvidian was the language of the country. The 
Aryan influence could at that time hardly have been strong 
enough to supplant the current vernacular, or to force upon 
it a Piakritised Aryan term. Moreover, the peacock is a 
well-known bird, common all over India, and it is highly 
improbable that the Gauda-Dravidians should have waited 
for the arrival of the Aryans to name it, or should have 
dropped their own term in order to adopt in its stead an 
Aryan one. The vocal resemblance between the Hebrew 
hoph and the Sanskrit kapi is most likely accidental. The 
ancient Egyptians, who kept monkeys in their temples, 
called a monkey Idf. Besides it connot at all bo assumed 
that the sailors of the fleet of Tharshish did not know 
monkeys. May not IdpA, laf lapt, Ao., after all be an 
OnomatopoiSttkon ^ Another word which proves the connection 
of the Gauda-Dravidians with foreign nations is supplied by 

« The Hebrew words in I Kmg^ x 22, are. On\ Tharfif noselh $ahah 
valtaeph fenhahb'm veg^phTm 2 Chronicles, ii 21, has a long 

0 and reads telhakktyyi’’i The deriTStion of ftnfiabiun is still doubtfnl 

’ See also my lecture On /A* ^nctent Commnve of /«rfia, p 25 The 
denration of Almuggin or Algantiam from %elgn as the sandalwood is called 
in different places, I Kings, x II, 12, and 2 Chronicles, ii 7 , i* 10, 11, 

18 verj doubtful, and I hesitate to dense it from Sanslwrit 
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the Greek word otyza for rice, which corresponds to the 
Qauda-Dravidian anSi, and not to the Sanskrit irihi? 


The Aryan inTodera showed little sympathy with the 
inhabitants they found on tho confines and in the interior of 
India. The outward appearance of the Dasas or Dasyns— 
these were the names with which the new-comers honoured 
their opponents— was not such as to create a favourahlo 
impression, and they were in consequence taunted with their 
hlaok colour and flat noses, which latter made their faces 
appear as if they had no noses Indra is invoked to reduce 
into the darkness of suhjection tho colour of the Dasas and 
to protect the colour of his worahippeis, for the latter were 
not always snecessful in tho combats, and the Dasas at times 
urns the tables on their foes by becoming victorious 
aggressors. 


So far ns civilisation is concerned, a great difference 
could hardly have eaiated hetween the two races when they 
first met. However rude may have been the hulk of tho 
rndigenous population, a considerable portion of it must 
havealreadyattainedacertain degree of cultivation. It was 

no denht the wealth which they had acquired that stimulated 
the invaders to pursue their conquests, even when a brave 


X;“itrc "iris'", 

cnnntry alone produced it in L^**^*^*”^ ladm, aa Hus 

word arih. -wlucl, demotM wholars with the TamU 

r*llr with India Athe^o. « Greclt* besides connected nco geno- 
food of the Indians, and AclianY^* cooked ncc, as tho 

f"" “■•r aUrf 11,,. rir« trvm Indu, .„d Ih. 

Uonal proof of the non.ATTBBrf«» . ^“” ohlam an addi. 

nee. occur, represented ,a the Indian tmdo.” 

^ in Keikadi. and anutu, neecakes. m Telugu, 
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and stubborn resistance ■warned the Aryans not to drive to 
despair the various chieftains who had retreated to their 
mountain strongholds The bravery of the Dasas excited 
the admiration of their opponents. Indra himself occasion- 
ally protects the Dasas, the Aryan priest deigns to accept 
his offering, and the divine Afi^ins partahe even of his food. 
Though both the terms Dast/u and Ddsa originally denote a 
destroyer, at times a malevolent superhuman being, and at 
times in contrast to Art/a, an enemy of the gods or a wicked 
man, and are in this sense specially applied to the aboriginal 
races who stood outside the Brahmanical pale, yet the 
expression Ddsa continued to he contemptuously usedhy one 
Aryan against another, till it became in time equivalent to 
a common menial or slave. 


Dwtsion hetueen Gauduins and Dratxdtans. 


The foemen whom the Aryans first encountered were 
generally brave mountaineers who offered a stout resistance 
in their numerous castles. Indeed, most tribal names of the 
inhabitants of India will be shown to refer to mountains. 

The two special Gauda-Dravidian terms for mountain are 
mala {malai, par, pdrdt, Ac ) and ho {konda,^ kuru, kunru, 
kora, &o). Both kinds of expressions are widely used and 
prevail throughout India. Hence are derived the names of 
the Mallas, Ualas, Malavas, Mahyas,^ &.G , and of the iToyis, 
Kddiilu, Kondas, Gondas, Gaudas, Kuruia'*, S,o. I shaU lu 
future caU those tribes whose names are derived from ma^ 
Dravidians, and those whose names are denved from .0 


Gaudians. 


ya, Malla and in their denTative^t aho resardinff proper namea 

langnages do not poBSeBafixedorfhogwp^ ^ ^ Amonn- 

and that amele and double letters 

Umeer i, thua generally deaenbed la &«th-India « f ^ 

while Mallaix aUo denotes an inhabitant ot a mountainous distnct 
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PART I. 

THE DRAVIDI'ANS. 

CHATTER n. 

The of Ancient Kinos asd Asuras ikuicate the 

NAMES OF THE VEOPLE OVEfi WHOM THEY BOLUL 

AmoRg lUo tribes and people 'whom I regard as Dro- 
Nidians, whose nnmos are derived olllior directly from ^fnla 
or from cognate terms, ond who are of the eamo raco oa tho 
MaUa$ or PaVai, which term ift chosen on p. G as their re- 
presentative designation, I may mention tho Mftms (hlhflrs, 
Mohars, JIaharaa or Milas), iliris, Moravar, Pariohs, 
Parjas, Paravar, Paraviti, JTwpovopoi, Piratas, IlapovTai, 
Paradas, Parhoyas, Bars (Bhirs, B«ppot), Brahuis; tho 
Mallaa (UfoXXoi, MalU), Milas (Mils or Mftms), Mala 
Aiayat, MaUcar, Malajilis, Milavas, (Milvas), IDllair 
(Maler or Pahlrius), Mallor or Pollar, tho Polliyor, Polaij’ar, 
Pulayar, Holiyar, Pulindas (ilevXrj/Sai), Pnndras, PalHs, 
Palos, Palis, Pallavas (PalhaNos, Pahlavas, Pahnavas, 
Plavas), Pandyas, Ballns, Bhallas, Bhils (Bhillas, ^yXXl- 
Ttft), Bhillalas, Ballilas, Vellalar, Velamas (Vallamas, 
YaHamhams), Yallavor, fioJ” 

The RgY^da only rarely confers special names on the 
Indians who opposed tho Aryans, and those names wherovet 
they occur cannot be easily recognised and explained. 

On the other hand the Indian gods adopted, particularly 
in later limes, the names of the demons they had defeated in 


ThoM&vftUa ot irttcaa Xinssen jn hia IndiKht AlUrthuni*^ 

kiinift (veil I, p 751, at 605) identifiee the Megalloi of ilegnslhenea 
as occupying MSnrir, might perhaps bo added to this h%i 
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combat in order to perpetnato the memory of their victories. 
A natural assumption leads ono to infer that tho names of 
tho conquered demons or Asuras represoat those of tho forces 
they led to battle, and that the Asuras iTalla, Bala, Bali, 
Bala, Bxh or Yah, Vala" and others wero ehipfa of tho 
aboriginal race. 

Krsna m tbua called ilallln,** the enemy or destroj er of 
tho Asura MaJla, Iiidra is renomaed as Valadvi? or Valani* 
fiana, onemy or destroy er of tho demon Vala,^* the hrothcr 
of Vrtra,anda8 BalanlSanaand Balariti, enemy or destroy or 
of Haiti ** Yisnu goes by the name of Bahdhvaiiisin,** for 
he defeated the great giant Vmg Bali in the shape of a 
dwarf in the Vimana Avatilro Bima covers his name wth 
doubtful glory by Uihng in unfair fight tho mighty so- 
oalled moakoy-fcing Balt or Yah, tho brother of Sugnva; 
hence Bitma’s name Balihantr. 


u ThoQgh Pah oc«d oot l>« talen ic *8 a demon, ho !• 

rcg'irded u such 10 Liter works Ho my f>orb.ipe ha\o Icia i-oatoundnl 
iitof on nUh ILiLi 

MulUrt or J/aMifrI u in tho Vfitrttha country rrgordod as on lacams* 
tion of ^ivn. and u al^o called KhaodOht 

u Or Vnlabhit, ValaTrtraghns, ValaTitrahan, ValiwOJans, Volahanlr, 
and Vallrtti 

“ Or ILtlaniffidsnit, Utlahhtt and nalasodsoa 

Ur Balmdoma, fubbandbaoa and DaLlwn 21s/> or SlshtWli was the 
SOT of JlrScana aaid lalhcT at D4pa Ilrnilod ovorlhe Oirrc worlds, csJsh- 
lishod, acconling to (hn Sfatsya PurSns, at thn dwiro of Drahots. the fonr 
castor, and was crentually rwloccd by Vi^ib to become tl e tmff of PifiLi. 
He is still the mo*t popular It^mdary king smoog tho whole ITjoda popu- 
lation, especially ui South India VVe find a JTatiSaftjmra on the nw 
in the Korth, and near Jladras in tho South. Tho people remnnber to this 
day tho prospentT enjojedundtr hjs sway Once a jesir Eali is said to 
Yjfflt tho rorth, but this nsit is not celebrated iimultaneoujly Uirougboot 
India Uis greatest fwt falls os tho fuUmoon m the month of KSrttiki, 
when tho com standing in tho fields, the cow-houses, wells, and particularly 
the dwelling houses, are lUuminstcd with lamps In ir>-8ore popular songs 
arc sung la hi8prai*o cn tho last day of (ho ysrarttn. Tho Iluido people 
worship him also during the Pongil, when gourds (la Sansknt Issw/-*} are 
giTcn to nrahnmns. Bali u worshipped in ilalaUr on the Oeaa fesUtal 
11c does not die and is one of the fcvcn Cmjiruis 




1C OS TIIF ORIOISU INII\mTAMb 

Beginning of Peaceful Inttrcourse and Intfrmae- 

HUGE BEnVEEN ArYANS AND DbAVIDIANS. 

With the decrease of the Aryan immigration into India, 
their actual conquests ceased and the new comers, once 
established in the country, devised more peaceful means to 
perpetuate and extend their power. Colonists and mis- 
sionanes visited the hitherto unapproached provinces and 
tried to win by their superior knowledge and civilisation 
the good will of the natives Intermarriage recommended 
itself as the most efficient means to gain this object, though 
the race-pride of the conquering nation shrank from such 
misalliances. 

In order to sanction them the example of the gods was 
needed, and Suhrahmanya, the Sonlh-Indian representa- 
tive of Karttikaya, the son of Siva, who delights to reside 
in wild forests and weird mountain tops is credited with 
having chosen a South-lndian girl called Flij/t ** as his wife. 
YalU is a well-known female name common among the 
Panahfl and Pallar, the Paliis and other Slidras, and corres- 
ponds to the equally-iridcly used man's name Malla VaHi 
is also celebrated as the Amman of Vai?nava gods.''' The 


'» He u the presiding deilr of many moontainS, as Ttruppatrahhunran, 
Catn\'(Mlck\ (or Palaai), Cahinutlai, &c , and la thus, among other titles, called 
the ruler of the Falani mountain, PaUm Aodl or Ao^avar 

Two wives are generally assigned to Suhrahmapya They are called 
D^vassnA (contracted m coUoipua] Tanul into TstSiuii) and Vslli (Yalli- 
DSTasenSsameta SubrahmaDyasTAinme namah ) Bubrabmapya la therefore 
also c^ed in Tanul 'VaUt}7tan\fit)atau, or hnahand of YalU 

The popular denvaticu ci TnpTicane (TirnTalbklcSTii) i from AlU, 
s hind of water lily , which explanation £ bebeve to be wrong 
According to the Sthalapurins of Tnplicaae Naraia goes to KailSsa to as- 
eertam from ParameRvasa the poutum of Bnidira^ya which lies north east 
of Tirunirmalai near PallSTaram The eage Bhrgu lived there near a pond 
lull of lotus, called Kairavipl He worehipped the 6 gods of the place, 
especially Katganatha, who slept under « sandal tree. Near it Bhjgn found 
a little girl whom he gave to hu wife to nurse He called her VedavalU, 
and roamed her in due time ss Tedavalli Tsyar to Rafiganithasvimi, &c. 
The ancient temple tank in Tnpbcase u called fedavaUiputkanm 
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principal goddess in Triplicane, ^\ho, ns Amman presides over 
tho K^iotram and to ^hom tUo temple-compound belongs, is 
Vcdavalli. Tlio god Pilrthasarathi is only lodging there ns 
her guest.** In TiruvallQr tho Amman is called Kauahavnlli, 
in Chidambaram Panknjaaalli, iu ^nmuanam Ambtijavalli, 
in Kumbbahuuam there nro two, a KGma!n\ alii and a Vija^ a- 
valli, in Slannftrgudi a CnmpaX.a\alU, and in TirumaHruh- 
cfdai as well as in Nflgnpalam there is a Sundaravalli, Ac. 
Tho derivation of VaJli in these names from tho Sanskrit 
VttUi^ oroopor, appears dotibtftil, espeeially if one considers 
that Subrahmanya’s wife, YnlJi, was a low-caslo South- 
Indian woman, that tho Saiia preceded tho Vni?nava croe<l, 
and that Saiva temples were occisionnlly tnmed into Vai«nava 
temples. Pilrvatr, tho vifo of Shn and daughter of tho 
mountain Ilimala^ a, is even worshipped ns a Pariah woman 
in her disgtiioo as iLltangf. This uonl is dcri\cd from 
JfiVtanga, which signifies a wild mountaineer *’ 


Tho (lifTfcTcnce bot^ren ^fniOKtA »n<i Am»il {both mmnmg m^lhor) 
N lhi»t the former cxpri.“i*ion rof. r» on)} tv grs] «)aIo the Liter I* 
Hpplied lioth to goildi^srti nn I tnorlnl women 

•’ Tho Sj-amnUdapiJ Ai nvnl>e<I to Ksliliii conUm* Ih" fnllowing 
(Jala conrcnimR Matnhfrt — 

3I*piJ.jnTjp8nj opUMnj^nllm 
nvibiL-fttn 

Mahan<lrinilap.ilik^m lUAjOni 

nian^sS rmarSmi 

It pcrbips not {mpoMitile lliat thejo rxmfa a conrrvlion fr{wT--*i 
Jt[V<iii3* and Tho rf and thof an ocmnonaltp inlerthinceJ', 

compiro the (irccl. SXrpK with the Lntin Thn fon-i*- 

tent)} 1 mnounco an I in*to*d of a I. e e , for u»mii tirrnJt they ny itimtl 
HranJI In Jlarllhi tho word MtMAfn hiui Wn eontr»c(e.{ into iTidsp*. 
ri-op CC Comp-iro a)*o tho rrariJrtn roota an 1 ©M TtluRu 

ha- besi 1 m al«o yJf* 

The Am^nkata. I). So lr»T»i^ (\) 20,21. eorUiM the fcllowHg lleU* 
coDctming the 3t»taAgA and 0lhfT©at*ca»tc» 

tnitr^ti-TJu-UU l‘alL*tdK 
A r^hn UMS’itl ^ «•«/*) 
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CHA.PTER III. 

Tjib Mallas. 

The name o£ tho Mallas appears iu various forms in 
Sanskrit literature. A.a the name of a peojjlc, vre meet it 
in ilalaka, Molada, Ualaja, Malla, Mallaka, Mallava, lllala, 
Malava, Malavartij fi-o.; as the name of a dmon in Malayaja 
(Rahu), Malta (perhaps also if not connected with tndld, 
garland, in M^lyavan and M&liui), &e. ; as the name of a 
Jtuman hemg iu Malayaketu, Malayadhvaja, Malayanarapati, 
Malayaprahha, Malayasimha, Malayagandhini, Melayava- 
BinJj Malavl, &c. ; as the name of a country in Malaya, 
Malayad€aa> Malayabhatni, UallahliQmi, Mallarastra, Mala, 
Malava, MalavadS&i, Malavako, do. ; as the name of a 
moioitmn or mountain-range in MelakOto, Malaya, Malaya- 
porvata, Malayahhtlbhrt, Malay&calo, Malay&^dri, Malyaviin, 
do. ; as the name of a rtter in Malavi, do. ; as the name of a 
Uw\ in Malayapura, Mallapnra, Mallavastu, Mallaprastha, 
do. ; as the name of a plant in Malayaja, Malayadrumn, 
Mftlayodhhava (sandal) ; Mallaja (V^aja, black pepper), 
do., do. 

If we include in ttus list some variations of the sound 
MaUa, we may mention the three miud-bom sons of Brahma, 
the famous Prajapatis Manci, Pu^cjfta, and Puhntya, who 
had among their progeny the most reputed Baityaa or Eak- 
easas, as well as the demon Puldmany w’hom Indra killed, in 
order to obviate the curse pronounced against him for his 
having ^olated Pulomaa’s daughter Sad. The name Manci 
ootroia uVsD among the liaityaa, among the nations, 

and mallaja, black pepper, is likewise called matica or 

Mara means in Sansknt a desert and a mountain, and 
the expression MariMu is specially applied to Manvar, but 
its inhabitants as well as the Mhaxs are the representatives 
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of an old Dravidian stock, like their namesakes the Mnravnr, 
i£>"?a//r, in South'India. It ia m itself very impTohahlo, 
that these tribes should have obtained their name from 
a foreign source, and it Trould not be \ ery veutui'csonie to 
conjecture mthout any further authentic proof, that there 
existed in the ancient Dravidian dialect a nord war or maiat 
for mountain, corresponding^ to the synonymous Tamil u ords 
par and parni. And in fact war in the language of the 
original inhahifants of Marnar means lull, and the iTars or 
llhars are in reality h\ll >np» ** 

The Mallas, as a nation, are repeatedly mentioned in 
tho ilahabharata, Hari^amSa, in various Purinas, the Brhot- 
satiihita, the Lalitavistara and elsewhere Mallahhumi and 
JiTaUarasira, which as well aa IfaJayahhOml refer to the 
northern parts of India, occur in tho Ramayana and Haha- 
bharata. The Siddhantakaumudi mentions in a passage that 
refers to Panini, V. 3, 114, the MallJh instead of HhaMJi, 
ivhich latter expresnon is ioxmd in the commentary to 
Dr. 0. V. Bohtlingk's edition of Panini. This quotation is 
significant as the Brhatsamhita mentions likeuiso the Bhal- 
las, who represent the modem BhilJas or BhiJs BhalJa and 
Bhilla are identical with iTalla and are only different pro- 
nunciations or formations of tho same n ord. 

The Hallos are specially brought to our notice by tho 
ciwumstanco that Buddha, tho great reformer of India, 
preferred to die among the Mallas in Kuimagara. The 
citizens, ^'hen they heard of thooniral of tho dying saint, 
met liim sorrowfully, and among the last acts of Buddlia was 
that ho appointed tho Malla Subhadra as an ArUat. This 
connection of Buddha with tho Mallas appears strange acd 


« Beo Licnt-Col JamM Tods Annnh AnUqwUf ef 
Londco 182». vol J, p 6S0 The -Wtir or ilira u the noooU.nMr of 
lU3t«.Una. and the couiUry he inhalrtt. u rtjlcd or tho 

region of hlUs ” 
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Btrengthcus tlie doubt wlietUer Buddha was an Aijan at 
all TTia name of Sakj amoni and bis relationship with tho 
Sakya race has been taken as a reason to associate his name 
with the Scythian tribes, who had for some time previously 
been invading north western India However this may be, 
Buddha’s friendship with the Mallns supports his non Arj an 
origin Tho enmity which existed between the kings of 
KoSala and the Sakya princes la of itself sigmficant, leaving 
altogether out of consideration the question whether Buddha 
Was a prince or not Moreoi er tho mimical position v. hich 
Buddhism soon assumed towards Brahmanism, the great 
hold tho former took on the non Brohmanicnl population, 
which rushed to be received into its fold, makes the conjecture 
of Buddha’s non Aryan origin rather probable 

Another branch of tho Mallos came into collision with 
Alexander the (rreat, while ho was progressmg towards 
tho South along the ^ alley of the Indus In the fight which 
ensued during his attack on their city ho was, as is well 
known, severely wounded This happened not far from the 
pro«ent Multau, which word I assume to denote Mallasthana, 
the place of tho Mallas, not Mulasthaua, as has been assumed 
hitherto In fact Sir Alexander Bumes states in lus 
Trarels into SoUina (\ol III, p lit) that “Jlooltan is 
styled * klalli than,* or *Ma\v tharun’ tho place of the 
M&lli, to this day ” 

Molajakfitu, the son of tho mountain king Parvatnka, 
who figures m tho drama itudrir\k?asa, represents tho 
norlbem branch of tho Mallas, settled in Malay abhftmi,. 
near Iho Hinullaya wlulo tho Pandya kings i[alayadli%aja, 
ilalayanarapati, Malayaprabha, ilalay asiiiiha and others aro 
rtprc'enlatives of tho south 

Even to this day tlio nomo of (ho Mallos is preserved 
among tho populaliou all oicr India, for the Malas (Mah), 
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Mala Arayai or Malai Ara^ar, Malacar/^ Malayahs, Mala- 
vas (Mahas), Malair (MflJer or Pahanas), Mallar, Mars 
(Mfixae, Mbars, Mahars, Mabaras), Mans, M&ravar, &c , os 
they are named m different places, are found scattered all 
over tbe country 

The word Malla also shows in its ranons meanings 
all the Mcissitudes to which individuals and nations aro 
aliko exposed AVhen the bearers of the name were prosperous 
in the enjoyment of wealth and power, kings were proud to 
combme the term Math with their own appellation in order 
to add further splendour to themselves, so that the word 
MaUaXa assumed also the meaning of royal, as in the Mrccha- 
katika j'* yet when the wheel of fortune turned and the star 
of the Mallas had sunk beneath the bonbon, the former term 
of honour became degraded into a b^mame of opprobnum 
and was applied to the lowest population, so that MsJavadu 
18 m modem Tclugu the eqmvalent of Panah 

Still the recollection of former splendour is not forgotten 
and is cherished among the Panahs or Malas The 
Pariahs or Mahars of the Maratha country chun thus to 
have once been the rulers of MaharSstra And this is not 
improbable, for not only are the Mahars found all over the 
country, but philological evidence is also m their favour. An 
old tradition divides tbe Dravida and Gauda Brahmans into 


*' Seo Lassen’s IndtAclt Altrrihun tlunde vol I pp 433 431 (361), 
note 1 “ Die Ifalaur {Mall an Joun al of tAo ^ A S TI 330) zm Waldge 
Inrge Malabaxs haben kcine Brahmzinen oder Guru verehien ala ihrcn 
Gott Mallung einen Stem Anch die Ponar Malabar a haben in ibrea 
Tempeln nor Sterne ' ‘ Each TiDiige (of the Mala Anyar) has ita pnest, 
who when required calls on QieIliIH3r«h») which means the demon resi 
dent there ' eee Jtaliie Lfe • » Trataiteare, by the Rer S Mateer, p 77 
See note 2S 

** Compare such names as T; uddhanallA Jagadskamalla Trailslcamalla 
Ahavamallft TnbhuTanamalla Ac See t}xmt iho Malta £ro, AteAaele 
ffical i^irrey of ltd a vol VUI, p 203 £f and about VaWffle, Wilson a 
Tl nitre o/ the lI\nlua,'^ol I, p 154 
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five classes. The Slokas which contain this statement are os 
follows : — 

HaUiri^trindhradrilvidah kamitiiScaiva gurjnrah 
Drindah pancadha, proktiL Vindhyadoksinavasinah. 
SarasvaUh kilnyakubji gandotkalfisca maithilah 
Gau4ali pancavidhi proktft Vindhyaduttaravasinah. 


Evcopt the term JUa/idrds/raf all the other names refer 
to Indian tribes. It may bo presumed therefore tliat this is 
true likewise in the case of SlaliAr-i^tra, and that this name 
should not be explained by “ Great Kingdom.” Mnhara 9 tra 
was also called Uallarl?lra, the country of the Mallos. 
The JIallas are the same as the Maras, who are bettor 
known as Mars or Mhira. Mliar was oventually trans- 
formed into Mabar; in fact both forms exist in modem 
Marathi. Two terms identical in meaning Malfard?(ra 
and ^ahdidflra wore thus used. The former dropped into 
. oblirion, and with the waning fortunes of the Mabars, 
tboir connection with the name was soon forgotten and 
Mahai^tm was explained as meaning the “Great Kingdom” 
instead of tho Kingdom of the Mahlrs or Mallas. It is 
indeed curious that the word Pariah has still in ManUlii, 
ho meaning of Mahlra, for the term Parardri corresponds 
ana i, and is used in MorSthi in n general way os a 
courteous or conciliatory term for a Mahlr.” 


•{;, h »ith ih- ther*!l form of 3I»hl- 

!*•.» IViRA* itaXifj'i? JUlUmttrt mppean in Hrtnl of 

U'U fall kR</%a in’tly iTotlZC ‘**>c«>anlryef the Jf-JSJr*/ • 

liavj ‘ Jf *** * degraiwl poejlion, tcil •tUl *a 

\ c«.Atry Uut there nxni the prgtejb, A»r» 
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The proper names of Mattatjya and MallaJu, common 
among the Sudra and Pariah population of Southern India, 
are occasionally like Kuppayya and Vemlat/ya given 
among Brahmans and other high-caste people to a boy, 
nhen the parents have previously lost two or more children. 
By this act of humility, displayed in giving a low name 
to their child, they hope to propitiate the deity and ohtam 
for their offspring the health of a poor man’s child "With 
that dbject they even throw the infant into a dunghill or 
kitppa (Tamil kuppai ) ; a practice which has given nse to the 
name of Kuppayya 

Step by step the Dravidians receded from Northern Ind ia, 
though they never left it altogether. The Brahmanical 
supremacy deprived them of their independence, yet not all 
submitted to Aryan customs and manners. Scattered remains 
of the Mallas exist, as we have seen, to this day in North- 
India. 

The immense chain of the Vindbya mountains acted as 
a protecting barrier, otherwise the Dravidians in the south, 


g3?iva tenyt Mahnra vSdi ‘ 'WliercTCT there is a Tillage there is thoMahar 
Trard ' The IVIahftrs are mentioned by the cognomen which they still bear 
that of Paririrt {Ttupovapef) by PtoJomy, tn tho second century of thb Cbtis- 
tian era , and in his days they were evidently a people of distinct geogra- 
phical recognition ” See Dr, John Wilson's A’olet on tht CemUtHfnt 
XlemenU . of the Marathi Language, p xxiii in the second edition of the 
J)if<io«ary Marathi and Fnghth, compiled by J. T Slolesworth, Bombay, 
1S57 —Consult too Dr John Wilson's Indian Catie, lol 11, p 4S “The 
Uahars, who form one of its (Klaharashtra'a) old degraded tribes, and are 
everywhere found m the province say, that Maharashtra means the country 
of the Mabars ’’ Compare Xoiet on Cattea »»• Me Dekhan, by W F Sinclair, 
Indian Antiimrij,\o\ II (1874), p 130 See also Col Dalton’s FMnofoyy 
of Bengal, p 264 “ We haTc a Inbe called Mai or Mar, ecattered over 
fcirgcija, Pahmau, Belounja, Ac ” 

In the T ahnupurana of II H, Wilson, edited by Filzedward Hall, toI 
II. p 165, Mallarastra is called TalUraatra, and it is conjectured that 
MaXlaraelra may be identical with the Maharajtra (the Mahralta country) of 
the Purtnas 

** Vemlayyn is called after rSBia.theMargOsitree, the representatne of 
bitterness Death should regard m ccmsotuence the child as too bitter and 
too worthless to carrj it off. 
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unlike their brothers in the north, would not have remained 
so unmolested. In fact the Vindhya mountains were by 
degrees recognized as constituting the natural frontier 
between the Aryanised nations of the north and the Drnvi- 
dians of the south. 

Aryan colonisation progressed slowly in the south. The 
first missionaries appear to have been only visitors and 
sojourners not permanent settlors in the country, whence 
they retraced their steps homewards. 

The holy Agastya, according to one tradition** a grandson 
of Brahma, a son of Pulaatya, a brother of Yisravas and an 
uncle of the Raksasa king, Itavana, is said to have remained 
in the South. Many miraculous deeds are nscrihod to this 
diminutive sage. He is said to have been instrumental in 
the destruction of the powerful Nahusa, to have consumed 
ond digested the Ilaksasa Vatllpi, to liave drunk the waters 
of the ocean, and to have forced the Yindhya mountains to 
prostrate themselves before him. This last feat was intended 
to symbolize the fact that he having settled down for good 
in Drivida, became the originator of Brahmanical coloni- 
sation. For he exacted from the insurmountable Yindhya, 
who was lying at his feet, the promise not to rise again 
until he had returned and recrossed, and as Agastya did not 
come back, the Yindhya could not lift its head again, and 
since then the mountaio becamo passable for future immi- 


According to another tradition lie was bom togethermth Vaiitlin in 
& 'water^tir ^thereivire caBed JEHinMaiitMAlisia, ITuaibhayam and G^atndbJifiia) 
as the Bon ol Ultra and Varuoa (therefore JlTailrtfi aritnt) and ol tho Apsaras 
VreaSi In tha Sviysmbhova Manvantara the name of Agastya, as the son 
of PiUastya and Priti, is DattSlt According to tho Bhagarata-Purioa 
Agastya iros the son of Palastja and of Havrrbha and was called in a 
previombirth jD/iAr’rfjfii or JefAamjitu (See rwAnopwr , vol I,p. 1S4 1 He 
is also called -/HtffJrf’Ai ns Occan.dnnhcr and Vglapideit, as destroyer of VafSpi 
Ilia abode is fixed on the moontam Rnfijanv Many hymns of the IlgTbda 
arc asenbod to him Lassen (ml XT, p 23) has pointed out the incongruity 
o! iViB reports respecting the time when he lircd, as he is mentioned both as 
a contemporary of Anantagupa and of Klrtipit^apa Pandya. 
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grants. Agastya^s residence is said to have been the 
mountain Malayam or Potiyam, not far distant from Cape 
Comorin ; in the firmament he shines ns the star Canopus. 
To him is ascribed the civilisation of South-India, in fact 
the most famous ancient Tamil works in nearly every branch 
of science, such as divinity, astronomy, grammar, and medi- 
cine are attributed to him. In oonsequenoe ho is specially 
called the Tamil sage 

Explanation* OF the terms Dravida, Tamil 
AND ArAVAM. 

Sanskrit is called in South-India the northern langnage or 
vata woh”, eit- while the Dravidian goes by the name 

of the southern language, or ten moU Q^ar Quari^. Previous 
researches have established the fact that the words Dravida 
and Tamil are identical in meaning, that both resemble each 
other in form, and that Tamil seems to bo a derivative from 
Dravida. Yet the origin of the word Dravida has hitherto 
not been explained. Though Dravidais generally restricted 
to denote Tamil : Drapt'da, Dranuda or Dranuh is also 
applied to denote ancient Malayalam ; in fact it is properly 
speaking applicable to all the Dravidian longuages. The 
word Dramila occurs also in Sanskrit literature. I derive 
Dramila from Ttrumala and explain it to signify the aao ed 
Mala language, as Sanskrit is Kar the refined 

Aryan language. 

It is immaterial to us whether Tint is an original Dra- 
vidian word, or a derivation from th© Sanskrit prosperity. 
Some of the best Tamil scholars of the past as well as of 
the present day have declared in favour of Urn being a pure 
Dra vidian word, and this has all along been my opinion also. 
Tint was probably in course of time changed to ii'ra or taia, 
then contracted to ira or dia, and finally to ia (da), both 
letters f and d being identical. The Veda is called in Tamil 
Ti) uidf/, the sacred word, and its Tamil adaptation specially 

4 
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used by VaUuavas is the well-known Tii uiay Molt. Tiruvfty 
was eventually changed to Tai atay, which is now generally 
used in the sense of Veda-i ending. The word Otfu does thus 
in Malayalam signify "Veda and Veda-reading. The ttru of 
Tmaallankodu has been similarly changed to tra in Travan- 
core, both alterations— Dravida and Travsincore — being no 
doubt due to the same Aryan influence. From Dramala to 
Dramila, Damila and Tamil is a short step, unless Tamil is 
directly derived from Tirumala. I^ramila, Dramida and 
Dravida are Aryan corruptions of Tirumala and found 
re-admission into the Soutb-Indian languages as foreign 
expressions, whose signification was forgotten and defied 
explanation. 1 recognize the name Tirumala also in the 
Tatoala or Damala of Ddmalaiaixibkayam near Pdndanmiga- 
Ifim in the Triohinopoly district Pandamangalam is regarded 
as the old capital of the former kings, among whom the name 
Titimala did not unfrequently occur. Vlhayam (autuu)) 
is anything offered or devoted to religious purposes, and 
Ddmalttiartihhayam denotes therefore the offering of the 
Tirumala people, var being used os the affix of the Tamil 
•pronoun of the third person plural. Tinonalaraja is in 
colloqi^l Telugu often called rtiomn/njoyafu, ns Tintpntx 
becomes Tirapati. Like Ddnialarat ithhayam might he men- 
tioned Bamalacennn in North-Arcot, Damal in Chingleput, 
Damalapadi in Tanjoro and others. I have been informed on 
good authority that the last place is to this day also known 
as Tirumalapadi. Tet, my derivation of Tirumala does not 
require the support of the etymology of these names 

Another but rarer form of Dramila is Dmmla, which is 
derived from Tirutmla, as Tripati from Tintpnii, Tnkovil for 
Tindovtl, or Trikal for Tirulal. The fact of thoterm Tamil 
being the ultimate derivative from Tirumala (Tramala) and 
denoting a special Dravidinn dialect will perhaps servo in 
future researches ns an historical clue for fixing the period 
uheu the various vernaculars of Southern India became eepa- 
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rate and distinct languages If the Lumj) lU {AifivpiKi}) of 
Ptolemj (VH, 1, 8 and 8o) is tlie Dumrcca repeatedly men- 
tioned m the Cosmography of the anonymous geographer 
of Ravenna, as Bishop Caldwell has clearly pointed out by 
identifying it with Damuice or the Tamil coimtry (see p. 14 
of the Introduction to the second edition of the Comjiaiatuc 
Hiaiidian ff/nwmi'ii), ^he work of Ptolemy contains the 
earliest mention of the word Tamil 

All these permutations prove the contmual interchange 
of »» with the other labial oonsonants, and of / into the d and 
r sounds 


** With respect to the abere mentioned conjectures a f ew obset^ ations 
aie petlupa aaceasiry 

The change of <■ into » and net tertdu not rare, as m mula and milit, 
SiHiuricit and Z>( xtrtea, lira, open and lara, Sa , do Ttruiajf and its alang 
alteration into Taratiryare both Tamil words, though the latter common form 
lias been intredacod intoTelugci bj Telugu Brahmans — especiallr by Vau« 
mvn Telugu Brohmaas—who bro in the Tamil country, and Lts thus found 
its way even into modern Telagu diclionanoa The term Turoray for Yeda« 
dhyayana or Veddpakrama u neither found m Ennareso and llalaj&lam, 
nor in pure Telugu The most important lesson which Brahman bojs hare 
to at and after their fTjKi'iayanam or iniestiture with the holy thread 
are Teda muitnis Ch Idren generally alter words so as to suit their pro 
nuDciation, and Tamil boys most probably iniented Tararey for Tlntcoy as 
they say ta/'a, open instead of Itra This corrupted form found eventually 
access into common Tamil, for up to thu moment Tarev&y is only considered 
a slang term The origin of the word once forgotten, tant of tararaj, was 
connected with the word taram m tho meinmg of Umt (once, twice, &c ), 
and as every lesson in order to belnicrwii must be repeated, so also the recitmg 
of tho Viia. after so many times or tara a It seems to bo overlooked by 
those, who prefer this explanation, that the term Teravoy is only applied to the 
repetition of tho Veda and not to any other repetition that if tara had been 
taken m the sense of "tirtt, it ought to be at the end of the word, and that 
the svllable eny gives no sense in larardy unless it la accepted as meaning 
ITttior holy word Tararay, tamiay, id Uirarata and larurata occur in 
Telugu m tho meaning of aftencards, as do m Kauarese laraedya and r«ri*. 
O'? ja , but these words have nothing m common with the above mentioned 
Tamd Tiraray The elision of an ris also not unfrequent, as trdgnta, to 
drink, in Telugu becomes generall} tagita Already (lisbop Caldwell was 
struck with the strange formation of thoword Draiida forbesays “Tho 
compound dr is quite un Dravidian It would be tira in Tamil , but even 
if wo suppose some such word as Tiravida or Tiramida to have been con* 
verted into Draa ida bj tho Sanskrit speaking people, we get no nearer to 
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The Telugu, Kanarese and other cognate northern races, 
when they had forgotten their claim to the name of Dra- 
Tidians, called the Tamil language Araiam This word 
jlrotam is most likely a ccjrmption of Drandam Dravidara 
or Dramilam became in its tom Daranndam (Daramilam), 
Aravidam (Aravilam), and finally Aravam.*’ However 
peculiar these changes may appear to the uninitiated, to 
the Bcientifio philologist they can afford no special difficulty. 
Even m Sanskrit we occasionally observe an initial d 
dropped, e g aSru, tear, which is BuKpv in Greek, thrane 
m German, and lacryma m Ijatin , while the elision of 


an explanation of the original meaning of the word * See Introduction 
to CoinpaiaUvi SravKitan Giammar, p 13 

The name Ttrttmela becomes in colloquial Telugu also Tiremala Tii n aU 
and Timma Thia last ^ord must bo distmgDiabed irom Ttmma for Om* 
madH or timiiuniia monkey Similarly does la liula m, betel, become taina 
lamu(or tanunalamu) and tamma, and lamarn lotus, lati h 

In Tamil tbo verb ita means to recite tbo Veda, trbiCe Situ 

signifies the Veda itself Both words are TadbhaTams formed 
{rom the Sanalmt word V<da 

*’Tho Tamil form TtravtifamtotPrauda i appears to prove that the ongm 
ofthewordBrarufabadbcenforgollen when it was re introduced into Tamil 
As the Telugu and Saoarese languages do not insert an > between tn o con. 
eonanU ut the same nvuiner as rautil docs the deriration of Ar<t\am from 
J)raridam gains in probability In Kanarose the Tamil people are besides 
called which I anv lucUfled to consider alto as a corruptionfor TmnaU 

The f in tho first syllable was dropped and the labial in tho second has 
hocn changed into a guttural y, as is not unlroquent compato t 3 , Kudaman 
and Kudaran with Kudagan. Ttjala and Aram have in tl is case the samo 
meaning I am aware that the Rev Hr KiUcl whose opinion times 
much weight, has declared that the original form of {TtjuTar) was 

Tiywrar 

The denrations of Aratam hitherto proposed appear to mo to bo in- 
appropnate Dr Ovmdcrt thought it could bo connected wnh oram virtue, 
and arnrua would have the meaning of a morahst Others preferred the 
Tamil word artew knowledge and •»>?«« or aroraii represented thus the 
Tamulm ns the intelhgcnt person of tho South, others den\ cd it from an 
oleeuro Tamil diatnct^rvra Thedefcctof the»o etymologies is thetict tbit 
the Tnnul people Ignore the word araram, 10 far as thoir mme is concerned 
TheTclngupandiUareiafavoroCarueumeaninga roru without sound, for 
thoTamil languago does not possess aspirates, or isaccording toothers ratJ or 
rough while some Kanarcvi psndiU proposed as its root the Kanarese word 
oraru, half, or deficient as the ancient Kaiurese people are said to Lavo 
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medial consonants is not at all nnnsnal in the Indian vernacu- 
lare, Bisfaramit, Thursday, in Telugu, e g., for Brhaspativara, 
janmdamv. for yajnQpavita, anaU for ajnapti. 

The importance I attach to the derivation, ol Dc3.ndiaa. 
from Tirumala in the epeciiied sense can be duly appre- 
ciated only when one considers that it establishes at once the 
prominent position the hfalos (Ifallas) orDravidians occupied 
in the whole of India It may perhaps be interesting to quote 
from the eloquent preface of Hodgson on the Xocch, Bodq, 
and Dhinaal Tribes the following sentences, in which the term 
Tamulian is employed as equivalent to Dravidian. “ The 
“ Teunulian race, oonfined to India and never distinguished 
by mental culture, offers, it must be confessed, a fax le«s 
“gorgeous subject for inquiry than the Arian But, as the 
“ moral and physical condition of many of these scattered 
“members of the Tamuhan body is still nearly as little 
“ known as is the assumed pristine entirety and unity 
“ of that body, it is clear that this subject Usd two parts, 
“each of which may be easily shown to be of high 
“ interest, not merely to the philosopher but to the states- 
“man. The Tamulians are now, for the most part, British 
“ subjects : they are counted by millions, extending from 
“ the snows to the Cape (Comorin) ; and, lastly, they are as 
“ much superior to the Arian Hindus in freedom from dis- 
“ qualifying prejudices as they are inferior to them in Inow- 
“ ledge and all its train of appliances I^et then the student 
“ of the progress of society, of the fate and fortunes of the 
« human race, instead of poring over a mere sketch of the past, 

regarded Tamil to be a deficient language Bishop Culd^ell has treated at 
eomelength OQ this subject inhwIntrodnctKm, pp 18-20 

The jiutial consonant is often dropped la Dwvidian languages, # ^ , m 
Tamil .dial, assembly, for earai, aUiyam, village of berdaruen, for caWiyam , 
«/ai. rat bole, for talm and patat . amr, war, from Sanskrit tamara , alan, 
plough, from Sanskrit hula , tta, agreeaUe, from Sanskrit htta ; in Telugu 
«a, baste, for c«a / e»/, white, for uVa, ^J», to throw, for r»yu/a, «*«, 

I, for «?«« , Trw, thou, for nlr« , we, lor Ac , Ac 
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“address himself to the task of preparing full and faithful 
“ portraits of what is before his eyes ; and let the statesman 
** profit by the labours of the student; for these primitive races 
“ are the ancient inheritors of the whole soil, from all the rich 
“ and open parts of which they were wrongfully expelled.” 

As points of minor interest I may as well here mention 
that the words Tirumal and Pemmal ore also derived from 
Mala (Malla). Both terms were originally the titles given 
by the Mallas to their gtcsat chiefs and kings Each Pemmal 
was at first elected to rule for a period of twelve years, and 
was chosen from outside the country to govern Malana4u 
or llalayalam. As it often liappens elsewhere with royal 
names, these were in later times applied as honorific appel- 
lations to the specially revered god, in this instance to Visuu. 
The terms sacrfd Mala or the Gmai Mala being once con- 
nected with the deity, lost their original meaning, which 
was in course of time entirely forgotten. This clroumstanoe 
explains their peculiar derivations so often found in Tamil 
dictionaries, and the strange attempts of gratnmarians to 
explain their stortlmg formations. The name of Perurail, 
the great Mala, is still a royal title in Malabar.^’ 


GHArTEE rv. 

The Pahuii (Pabata, Pahabja), Brauci, Bin (Buin), 
Mak (Muin), dc. 

Before I turn to the Mallas known os Pallas, I sball, 
after a few remarks, discuss the position of the Parialis 


mil inTtnunAl UgmeraUf from mii, illusion, while the 

BAme mlHn Perumil la explaSncil M *clumge for wuf*i m the aynonymoua 
rrrxmd*. The vrordTimmii sappliea the beat eriJence of tho radical atturo 
of the I in rrrumil. 

The tndigesoui title of the Sontlflodan Cor», Cota aad rtedjTi kin;? 
JViimil. wM the pamc of n rviumll who built ^lallQr m 
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and kindred races Tlie PaUai are described in Dr. 
WinsIow^s Tamil and Enghsh Diofionary as “ a low 
dependent caste employed in buabandxy, io , under their 
feudal lords, a peasant tribe dweUing in the south, supposed 
to bo n change of ifallar, tudfanr** Though the Pallar, 
like the Pallis and other tribes regard themselves as the 
descendants of the Pallavas once so powerful, they them- 
selves neither produce nor possess sufficiently reh'ahle his- 
torical evidence in support of their claims, which nevertheless 
may be perfectly well-founded, I have often but in vain 
tried to obtain some authentic information from the various 
castes in corroboration of their assertions, but I have only 
received vague and unreliable statements. 

Derivation op tub word Pariah. 

If the term Panah is considered to signify every out- 
oaste from every caste, then the Pariahs, as such, do not 
come within the scope of this discussion ; for though the 
greater part of them belong no doubt to the original or 
rather aborigimd Draridian population, from which they have 
in later times been severed by hereditary social rules, and 
though they in their turn acknowledge among themselves 
caste distmetions, yet as every oufeoste becomes to a certain 
extent a Pariah, the term Pariah does not represent now a 
strictly ethnological sub-division 

On the other hand it must be admitted that irrespective 
of this foreign element which has been added to the Pariah 
community, tho Pariahs represont a distinctly separate class 
of tho population, and as such wo bavo to deal with them here. 
Tho general name by which the Maratha Pariahs is known 
is raiaiaii. 


rsJanft<}Q tsftlso cnllid ft rtaal la Bct upon the border 

or on the ndgea of nco field# Compare Dr Onndert’s iMoyHam Dielttn- 
ary, p 801, and note 31 on p 31, 
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That their name, in spite of its usual derivation from pnra 
or parai, drum, should rather be connected -with the name 
of the original Dravidian population, seems to me to adnnt 
of no question. The supposition that the Pariahs are the 
drummer-caste and have obtained their name from that 
instrument appears to rest on a weak foundation. It is most 
probably an afterthought, the more easily explicable since 
the lower classes delighted in the noise of the drum, and the 
name of the drum-heating class was transferred to the instru- 
ment by which the Pariah made his presence known. The 
lute of the Ganglia (the canddl(v-val!akl, canddhkd, cdndahkd, 
kandStl or kandola-itnd) is similarly named after the Candala, 
and not the Candala after the lute. Moreover, the word para 
or parai is, except in Malayalam and Tamil, not found in 
the other Dravidian languages in the sense of drum and at 
the same time as the name of the Pariahs ; for the Pariah is 
called HoUija in Kanorese in spite of pare signifying a drum, 
nnd in Telogu he is known as Malatddut which word origi- 
nally signifies mountaineer (see pp, 21 and 56). If the 
Pariahs were really tho caste of drummers, they would most 
probably he called so, wherever they are found in India. 

I regard tho Pariah as the representative of the ancient 
Draridian population, and as having been condemned to 
supply his name to the lowest layers of the population, as 
the ancient Sodras after their subjugation gave their name 
to the Sudra caste. It will be sulwequently shown that tho 
Cnnddlat aro among tho Gaudians, what the Pariahs are 
among tho Dravidians. This connection is oven indicated 
by the name ol tho Candolos, which resembles those of tho 
Ivandaloi, Ivhands and Gonds. 

I think that tho word Pariahf the Paraeari of the Moriltha 
country, is intimately connected with tho names of the Piratos, 
Parodas, Paravar, Pardhis, Parhoyas, Paharia.s or Maler, 
P\n (Bhars), Bnvhuis, Mfire (Mhan), &o., &o , and that it 
designated originally a mountaineer, from tho Dravidian root 
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ftirtjf preserved ux the hEalayalam in the Tamil par and 
parat, and the Telugii pant The formation of the word 
Pahana corresponds prohabljr with that of Mahara, and as 
Mahira or ITahar is denied from Mhar and ilar, as Bahar 
IS from Bhir and Bar, so may also Pahat be regarded as a 
derivative from Phdr and Par ® 


” Bishop Caldwell remarks on p 519 on this subject “ It has 1 ecu said 
« that the name Fareiya, or Fanah, la sjnonvmeus with that of the Pah&naa 
“(from pahir, a hill), a race of mountaineers properly called ilalers, 
“ mhabitiog Iha Edimihal Htlls, m Ben^I and hence it is argued that the 
“ Pareiyaa may be considered, like the Pahams as a race of non Aryan non 
“Drandian abonginca It is an error, boa ever, to suppose that there is 
“anj connection between those two names The word Panah, properly 
‘'Pttreiya, denotes not a mountaineer, but a drummer, a word regularly 
** derived from perti, a drum, especially (he great drum used at funerals. 
“ Tho Bams Fareiya is in tset the name of a hereditoiy occapatioo, the 
“ Fareij'as being tbs class of people who are geseruUy emploj ed at festivals, 
“and especially et funerals as dmouiimw '* 

The improbability of this derivation though advocated by such agrest 
antbonty os the highly esteemed and learned Bishop bos been pointed out by 
me 3Ioreorer, it may be remarked that Fuiah dnimmens ore sot employed 
at the festivals of Brabaans 

Astho name of the Pariah is thus by high authorities dorired fromparei, 
drum it IS here perhaps not cut of placets mention some of the various kmda 
of drums used by the natives of Southern India The dmma vary as to 
their size, construction the material they are made of and the mauner m 
which they are earned AF‘“ien((Saiis]uit i^aneru) is corned by a hull a 
phaAla (banaknt phaHi) onahoiso, aAoydrd (oi Semitic ongtn m Arabic, 
eg, 5j\S> , Tamil Aalsro) by an elephant or camel ondaUAeri (Sinsknt Bhtrt 
(i)) on a cart Other kinds of drums are corned by men, as the Tappattai a 
small drum, which hangs &om the left shoulder and is beaten under the 
left arm from below with a stick in the nght band, and from above with a 
email stick m the left hand The Toea a small semi globular shaped dram, 

18 worn in front round the neck bdow the chest and beatm with two email 
sticks The PH (Susknt pkila) w a big drum w bich u also earned over 
the neck, but is b»ten only with one stick in the nght hand and with the 
other hand TheFrrai, which has tbo euphemistic aome of .AUnlanim, ia 
not earned, when beaten but lies on the ground between the feet of the 
dnuamer and 18 used at festivals weddings and funerals It is beaten only 
by a particular class of Panah the who bums corpses and digs 

graves It is therefore neither beaten by all Panahs nor used in common 
life The Thppatfai and Tii$a are in hishion among the Panahs and other 
low classes, though ilnhammedansandSadras practise on them occasionally 

The beaters of the other drums are mostly Sadms The Aolasand the ToJas 

on the Nllagin also have the Tappatin and Tas& The term parai is in 
Tamil now used as the general term fbrdnun Ibeherethat most of the 

5 
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The Bbaiiuis 

On the northern frontier of India near the Bolan Pass 
not far from the seats of the enoient Bhalftnas, who ore 
mentioned hy the hards of the Bg-veda, begins the long 
nhain of the Siahui mountains This mountain range 
extends continuously from the vicinity of the Bolan pass 
to Cape Monze on the Persian Gulf, and is to this day 
the home of the Dravidian Brahms, who must he regarded 
as the western borderers of Dravidian India The origin 


above mentioned namea of the drums aro merely imitations of the sonnds 
these instruments make H 11 Wilson mtroducod by mistake the ‘ Pataya 
or Paraya * in his translation of the second ed ct of AiOka The MSlalu or 
Telugu Panaha are also called Hannep vdndht or Highlanders see Ind 
Attij vol VIII p 218 

Compare Fr Buchanan s JSittory Ttpoyraphy and Stalttttei 

of Eatttm Tnd\a edited by Montgomery Uartm toI 11 pp 122 123 1 
The moontam tribes are 1 behove the descendants of tbe onguial inhabit 
ants of the country very little if at all mixed mtb foreign colonies Their 
features and complsuon resemble tboso of all the rude tribes that I have 
seen on the hills bom the Oanges to Malabar tbat is on tbe Tindhj'a moun 
tains Then nosce are seldom arched and are rather thick at the pomts 
The r faces are oval Tbe r bps are full Their eyes are exactly like those of 
Furopeans Sea Lassen Indueh* AHerthu mkundo vol 1 pp 464 468 
(let ed pp 380 384} Die Pah&na neonen sich selbst Maler oder Berg 
bewohner eie haben dieeelben Zugo und die Hsutfarbe \ne alia die rohen 
Stamme vom Ganges nach Malabar es soil die Bprache der Pabana 
reicb an Worten sum die dem Tamil and Telmga sugleichangehoren On 
p 1028 Lassen remarks innote 5 Eat la eu bomerken Hass Faradazvfax 
auch Bergbewobner bedeutet haben wird — I beheve tbat the Parjas of 
Jeypore should be included among these people though Mr D P Carmichael 
prefers to regard this name as a corraption by metathes a from the Sanskrit 
word Prajag subjects See Jfanual of the 23 ttnet of Xx-agapatam p 87 , 
Madras Census Report of 1871 vol I pp 2‘’3 223 — One of the Eoh tnhes 
on the Mahi Kanta hills is called Partah Two Efijput tribes of Mallani are 
known by the name of Porta and Pttrtdria 

TbefiiliOTTneninTinneTollyBreoafleAParBcar [or Paratar saiParatavar) 
Aocordmt, to Mr Bimon Cbale Chetty w his Remarks on the Ongm and 
History of the Parawaa m vol IV of the Joumsl of the Royal At at e So 

cety pp 130 134 It is the general belief among the Parawaa that their 

«« ongmal country was Ayudhju or Oude and it appears that prev oualy to 
‘ the war of the Mahftbhirat they inhab ted the territory hordoniig on 
• tbe river I amuna or Jumna Ih that section of the Mahabharat entitled 

‘ Adpurva it is said, that the king of the Parawaa who residedon the banks 

‘ o! the J iimna having found an infant gul in the beUy of a fish adopted 
» her as his own daughter giving her the name of JtTaehchahndi and that 
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of the names of the Boluohes “ and of the Brahms is 
•unknown, hut I believe that they are m some way related 
to, if not indeed identical with, eack other. I recognise in 
the name of the Paratas and Parades who dwelt in North- 
eastern Baluchistan, — which country coincides with the Para- 
den& of Ptolemy,** — the origin of the modem word Brahui. 
Both the Sanskrit as well as the Dravidian languages possess 
the two liquids r and ^ yet the former letter seems to have 


" when she grew up, she was employed (as was customary with the females 
ol the Parawa tribe) to fcrrv passengers overlhe nver On a certain day, 
"the sage PeraiarA having chanced to meet her at the ferry, she became 
" with child by him, and was subeequently delivered of a son, the famous 
" Vyisa, who composed the Porsnaa Hergr^t personal charms afterwards 
induced king of the lunar race, to admit her to his royal bed, and 

“ by him she became the mother of V«c^*iraurifa, the gnndsira of the 
"iViHdaia* and re»rais4 Hence the Parawas boMtofbeing alhedtothe 
’'lunar nee, and call themselves accordingly, besides dupb^iiig ot their 
" wedding feasts the banners and emblems peculiar to it " 

This la the story ol Sa«j/av«fT {ifaUffagaadhT), the mother of VyS» by 
FaraSara, and of TictCrarlrya and CiMAgada by ^tanu, which is told 
In the ^dtpartd in the €3rd and lOOth chaptera and elsewhere, as also in 
the nanvathtn, XYUI, 33-45 Compare also J. Talboys 'Wheeler's Mutorff 
i/Tiufta, vol I, pp 60 62 

It is peculiar that the Palletvfidiu ui the Telugu country who corres- 
pond to the Fa^is in the South are mostly hshermcn, tho&gh the eame term 
palleratidhf applies also to oltayrr* la North India a class of fishermen 
is called 3fel!a The luime denotes the tnbe and not the occupation 

The modem Baluches aay that they camo from Aleppo m Syria Little 
ia known about the origin of thoir name It resemblea that of the Dallas 
and Bholanas, though it la nnsalo to make any conjecture in this respect 
»^See BfJiatsaifabitA i, b, 7, mi, 9, mv, 21, &c Vorthamihirs men- 
tions the Paratas together with the Ramntas, and with other nations on the 
northern frontier of India, « g , &^s-Yavana Darada Parata-KambOjAh. 
The Parados occur in jlnnu (x 44}, in the fiamaya^a, and repeatedly in the 
Mahabhsrata, Hanvuibja and Vifnnpnraoa* 

It has been also proposed to explain Farada as meanmg a people living 
across tho river, in this case beyond the Indus Such a name could hardly 
hove been assumed by the FSradat themselves, especially if they had never 
crossed the Indus 

^Vhen. descnbing Godrosia Ptolmny YT, 21, 4, says : Ta >i|r ala 4*1 
iaXiaiTp vfli aa.rixaaai* ’\ffhiiw Kw|uu, vi Si *op4 

nafHrttai{fi Uagalpai), veSl rofA rh* 'Apax»>alaa Vltvaefatuai, 4 Zt fiJni T^r 
X"pai »Soa KaAtirai tlapaSTi*^ xol A** airrh*’ Ilaf'i'rnjn?, fi«S* f * t 4 *p5» Tf 
‘IrSf KftT^xavai ?ifi.aai Ccsidcs Purotfrm 10 . 1 } bo mentioned as connected by 
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been preferred in more ancient times, as is seen, in the 
Yedvc -words nratn, enough, and raraia^ forehead, instead of 
the later alam and lalaia. The same peculiarity has been 
observed in ancient Iranian, and no valid objection can be 
raised against connecting the "word Pa> thta of the cuneiform 
inscriptions (the classical Paithtta) -with Pnhlav. The Par- 
thians were Scythians or Turanians and so -were the Pallas 
(Mallas) of India and their neighbours on the northern 
frontier of India. 

The power of the Parthians becoming supreme in Persia, 
the name became identified with Persia, and after the disap- 
pearance of the Parthian or Pahlavi longs the words Pahlaii 
assumed in course of time the meaning of ancient Peteian 
and even of anctcni. It is a curious coincidence that in the 
Dra-vidian languages also a word resembling Palla m form 
means old, in Tamil and Molayalam pah, in Kanarese pale 
or hale, in Tula pai a, etc Under these circumstances I regard 
the Pia m. Brahui as a contraction of Para, and obtain 
thus in Barahui a name whose resemblance to that of the 
ancient BairJm the modern Bhars, as well as to that of 

Bimilatitr of name and Ticiiuly of ^eogiaplucal position fhe distncta Partis, 
Tarstaua and Panteng, the tribes of the Farttoi (Arsaces and Tiradstes are 
said to baye been Famiani), FarSlai, Fargida* or Pffrtirai and FargySta* and 
the mountain range of the Faropamnof 

According to the command of the king Sagara the lavanst shared their 
heads entirely, the Sakag shaved the upper hall of their heads, the Faradas 
•wore their hair long, and the Fahlavag let their beards grow (See Han- 
vadiSa, XTV 15-17) 

Sagarah eram pratiifi&m cu gurfir vskyam niiamya ca 
dharmata gaghana tefftaa tw v^SsnyatTam cakara ha IS 

Aiddham ^kar^m 6lraso muuda-yit^S vyasargayat 

Tavananam fiirab sarvam KambOganam tathaira Cd, 16 

Paiada muktaklste^ca Fahla^ah SmaSrudhanpa^ 
mssrodhaya va;atkar&b krta^ tana mahatmana 17 

Compare also ruhnu FurapaotS II "Wilson, edited bv F Hall vol 
III,p 294 

Bishop Cald-well mentions that the practice of wearing long hair la 
characteristic of the Drayidiana ^Sea Orawmar, 2nd edit Intro- 

duction, p 114) Beards are also worn by many Drandian races 
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the Pamtas and Paravar, and their Jcindred the JTaratha 
Paratorl and PraTidian Porhejas of Palamau is stniing. 
It is also not impossible that the country Parana, ■which 
corresponds to Northern Baluchistan and not to Persia, and 
is mentioned in Hiven-lhiang’s travels, contains the same 
name The interchange of r and / is eq,ually apparent in 
the name of the Maras or Malos of Palamau, "who derive 
their origin from Malva The connecting Imh between the 
Brahuis and the ancient Dravidians through the Bhars, 
Parheyas, Mars and Maliw, &o , seems to he thus estahlished.®* 

Tke Bars or Bhars 

After the Brahuis the aboriginal Indian race of the Bars 
or Bhars claims onr stipnlion. Tie earliest mention of them 
is found in Ptolemy VII, 2, 20, where they are called 


The Ute Dr Trumpp wu folly penovied of the DniTidiaa chmcfer of 
the Srahoi lengoage T7ith respect to the explesation of the same most 
intbonties eeem to sdnut that the first eyUable Hra u cnginaHj dtesylkbio. 
The Jcumat ef th« Royal AtoaM fiecwtjr conteias la vol S15, pp £9>135 
An l^gsay on the Brahtn Grammar'* after the German of the Ute 
Dr Trumpp, of hCunfch UmTerwty, by Dr, Theodore Duka, B1 R A G , 
Sargeon-Major, Beagal Army On p 64 we read '* The national same, 
“ Br&hdi u pronounced in aereml ways NicoUon and Uaulavi AlU Bur 
" spell it Binihi (that is Biroohi or Biroohi), but "we must not forget that 
“ Biruhf ( 1 IS * Sindhi word and it is therefore difilciilt to say how 

"the people ui question call themselrcs In Nicolson’s Reader the word 
" occurstwice written which cannot be pronounced otherwise than 

*' Br&hdi or BuAh&i, and this should, therefore, be adopted as the proper 
"pronimciation of the word.” 

This statement Is sot quite correct, it can as well he pronounced Barahwt 
for Urge, u pronounced iara, and abreast, berebar, &c 
/wording to Mr C Masson w a comiption of ai-rohd 
The word Brahui appears to indicate a A «y»U«*r, for a tnbe of the Baluchis 
u called NKdrtt%, not a hill man, • r , a dweU® in the pUin The Nhamis 
' ‘ may be considered to hold the same pUee with reference to the Brahms that 
'lowlanders' do to ‘highUndera’” Country of AafoeAwtan, by 

A W Hughes, p 29 

My derivation appears thus to hare a good foundation 
See Dr Fr Buchanan’s Eattem Mt», edited by M Martin, Tol IT, p 
126 ” The northern tnbe consider their aouthem neighbouia as brethren, 

and call them Malei, the name whni they give themselves , but the sonlhera 
tnbe, shocLed at the fmpunty of tie others, deny this consangmaity, and 
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Barrhat They do not appear to hQ specially quoted lu 
Sanskrit literature, unless the wild ■mountaineer tribe of the 
Bltarntas, ■who ocour in the dictionaries along with the 
Sabaras, la considered identical with them Sir Henry 
M Elliot thought that the Bhars might perhaps bo the 
Bharatas, whose descent is traced to Tayadhvaja According 
to the Hanvamfia the Bharatas are very numerous The 
Bhars pronounce their name very harshly, and it is by no 
means impossible that the well known Aryan word barba- 
nan, Barbara or Vanata in Sansknt, owes to a certain 
extent its ongin to them The Bhar tnbe is also known as 
JiajbJiar, B?iai at and Bharpalva ** There is some contention 
between the Bhar and the Bajbhar os to supenontj', but this 
is a difficult point to decide, some regard the Baj bhars as 


cost usually call tbs cortbera tnbe Chet, 'while they assume to themaelTea 
the denomuiatien ol hlal cr Uar, which h wever u probably a word of the 
tame denratioa with btalet ” Compace also note 23 on p 22, and 
iCTiptivt Bthmlogy o/ Btngal by Colonel E 1 Dalton, p 264 “TVehave 
a tnbe called ^ftl or Mar They declare they came ongi&ally from ATalws 
, Malwa u the duel seat ot the Bbil race who are considered abcrigiiveB of 
that dutnct Mtlavas and Bhils may be identical, and our Pabanas and 
Bhils cognates ’ 

SeeQcnl 6n A Cmminghaminhu Anh<tolQg\cal Bvrrty of India, Tol 
XVII, p 140 “ Wo know at least that the Aryans ridiculed the ahonginea 
on accoont of their burr, and gare them the nick name of barbarei or barba- 
Tians from which we may conclude that any ■words containing the burred r 
must be indigenous ” 

The word barlar is spelt m Hisduslani iarbar, Compare ‘ Notes on 
the Bhars and other Early Inhabitanta of Bundelkhand ’ by Vincent A 
bmith. m the Jaumat of iko Aitctie Society of Binyat [I87t3 toI SIjVI, 
pp 227 236 where in the first note on p 227 we read * The name is 
usually spelt ‘ Bhar ’ but tbo speUing ‘ Bharr ’ would more accurately 
represent the pronunciation ” 

** Bee Sir Henry M Elliot’s Buppttmmtal Glotsary of Indian Termt vol 
1 pp 33 and 34 * Common tradition assigns to them the whole tract from 
QoraLhpnr to Bundclhhand and Bangor, and the large Pargannali of Bhadol, 
in Benares (formerly Bhardai) u called after their name Many old stone 
forts embankments, and subterraneooa caverns m GorokhpOr, Ammgarh, 
Jaunpftr llirtapftr, and Allahabad which are ascribed to them, would seem 
to indicate no inconsidenble advance in civilization The wild Bhils of 
blarwar are called Bhaunrls hot 1 know not whether there is any connexion 
between them and the Bhaw Thu Bhoyas and BhuUias of Agon and 
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descended from the old Bharnobility, who themselves claim 
to have been formerly Esatnyae They do not eat swine’s 
flesh as the Bhstrs do, and this abstention is regarded as an 
indication of greater respectability All these races are now 
very much mi:red The Bh^rs are often mentioned together 
with the Oherus 

"We possess very little information about the ancient 
history of the Bhars Legond associates their name with 
the earliest Aryan heroes, e ff , with Jtama and his sons, hut 
the Bhars suddenly disappear from the scene, and, so far 
as history ja concerned, reappear just previously to the 
Mahommedan invasion of India, at which period they cer- 
tainly possessed a vast territory, and were indeed the real 
owners of the sod 

In fact the Bhars must have once ruled over a great area 
of country &tretchmg from Oudh m the west to Bebor in the 
east and Chota Nagpur, Bundelkund and Sagar in the south 
Thoir name still survives m Bahar, Babnuch (Bhoreich), 
Bs.ra, Baragaon, Blra Bankt, Barhapara and Barwan in 
Oudh, in Bareilly, Barhaj, Barhar (or Bbarhsr) m the 
North-’W’estem Provinces, in Bar, Barabar, Baraghi and 
Barhiya in Behar, in Barra in Chota Nagpur, and m many 
other places Bara m Oudh is said to have been founded 


Singraul!, -who are generally classed as Ahln may probably bear some 
relation to the Bbars though so trace can now be bad of their descent 
The CherOs also are sometimes said to be a branch of (he Bhars Xtis 
strange tbat no trace of Bhars is to be found m the Foranas unless we may 
consider that there is an obscure indication of them in the ' Brahma 
Furana ’ where it is and that among the descendants of Jnyadhvaja are the 
Bharatas who it is added ‘are not commonly qiecified /nm ihi\r great 
number,’ or they may, perhaps be the Bhaigas of the Mahabharata, 
Bubdued by Bhun Ben on his Eastern expedition The Bhars consider 
themselves supenot to Rajhhars notwithstanding the prenomen of Raj, 
but this claim to superiority is not conceded by the liaj bhars They do not 
eat or dnnk with each other " 

BceiTaniflwifaXXXin, 63 Bbarataaosntaj&tabahatTanTiflnnkirttita^i 

*• See The Share 0 / Audh and SanSrai by Patrick Carnegy Com- 
susaioner of Rai Bareli, Oudh printed m the jfitalie Journal, xol 45, 

p 303 “ The parganas of Bhardoi, Bharoes, Bahrtich and Bhatoli and the 
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by a Bhar Baja called Bira* while the foundation of Bara 
Bankt is associated with Jae, another Bhar Baja. The Lingo 
on the top of the Barajar hill near Gaya was according to 
local tradition placed thereby a Bar Baja, whoso combats 
with &9na are even now remembered by the people This is 

most probably an allusion to the Asura Bana, the son of Bali. 
The Barhapdra pargtvna is still populated with aboriginal 
Bhars. The pargana Bhadohi or Bhdrdohi is called after 
them, and the name of the town of Bharaich is also derived 
from their name ** 

Traces of the former supremacy of the Bhars are found 
Bcattered all over the countiy. Most of the stone erections, 
fortifications, as well as theembankmeutB,and the subterranean 
caves in Gorakhpur, A^imgarh, Janpur, Benares, Mirzapur, 
and Allahabad arc ascribed to them. Such forts generally 
go now by tho namo of Bkdr^dih. The grand mins known 
os tboso of Pampapura in the neighbourbood of the modem 


towaot l}haTtipur(ncajr tlio Btiar capita), Kuttiliawiuipur Bott&RpQr)) 
are all beliercd tc Uenro (bor name* from (be Cluirs Slceman also mesUoiui 
a Urge dutnet o( noiirlf a thoound vtUagea near 3Iahamdi, aluch oven la 
lus da 7 YU known u Bhvwira, now occupied by Akbao lUjpOta " Com- 
pare /eiirHa{,vol. 4S,pp r27and233 " Tbo former presence 

of tbe Bhars m tho Ilamlrpar Distnct u attested bp the traditions, which 
YiUba presently described, and by local names u everp pargana A few 
examples of soch names oat of man/ iiia}^ be of interest, thus the«old 
name cf (hs town of Samerpor {in FtTg bomerpur) is Bharua, and in Iho 
jarganu of SUudhl, ranwSrt.Jutpur, Jalsipur, and lUth, rcspcctireljr, 
we find localities name*! Bhanawtn, DharwSrS, Bharkbarl or Barkharl, and 
Bhsnrvirl KcTt, and In screral ot these ta«ea the evidenee of tho name is 
cmiflrtned by that of tradition ” With respc-ct to Jicntyton Oenl. Sir A 
Cotmujgham IJrtigelcfuvl finrreji •/ /adi«, toL I, p 28) says " By the 
Bra hman * these rams (of Bangaon] are mfJ to be tho rmfls of KnndiJpar 
. .1 doubt the truth of lh»* Brahnuaicsl tradition, moro espeosBy as I can 
show beyond all doubt that the remains at Darasaon are the ruins of Nilands, 
the Bixt famous seat of Boddblit learning In all India ” 

About Strtiar compare vfret Sitrttf ©/ ImdtM, toI I, pp 40-53 
Sir A- Caaaingbam denre* the name from “ t^ra and sicsrs, or iaravmrt, 
the great raelosurn (*«« p 43),” u then was anencIosurtontheSiddhClrara 

hBL toLVIII. rP W-37. 

*• (lenh Fir A CorringLam tdmUfles the Ftrd^eta of riolemy with 
Bbarhut Fee .Irti twrvry •/ Indtm, IX, Jp 2-4 and XXI, p 97. 
Cvapare also IWyr/^iMlir Tcl XVI, pp 401-418 
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Jlirzapur protably owed tbeir origin to the Bhilrs Mr. C. A. 
Elliot states that “almost ovory town whoso name docs not 
“ end in pur, or abad, or moic, or is not distinctly dorivahlo 
“ from a proper name, is claimed by tradition, in the east of 
“ OudJj, as a Bhar tonm. Tho district of Bharaich ... is their 
“ oldest abode, and tho namo of the town Bharaich is said 
“ to bo derived from them ** Traces of tho Bhars abound 
according to Mr. Dutboit, late Snperintendent of tho Maha- 
raja of Benares, “on all sides in tho form of old tanks and 
village forts. One cannot go for three miles in any direc- 
tion without coming upon somo of the latter.” Not vciy 
long ago tho Bhlrs wore tho lords of the soil in the ^sirlcts 
of Benares and Oudh, and according to the still prevailing 
tradition in Azimgarh, tho Rajbhtrs occupied the eountrj' in 
tho time of Earaa. The structures left by tho Bhirs pro\o 
that they were equally proficient in tho arts of peace and of 
war. The remains ascribed to thorn are ospccinliy numerous 
in the Benares district.” 

Benares or Vdnlnosl (Birtoa«l) lies on tho banks of tho 
Barna (or Vnrnnt), where it fiows into tho Ganges I am 
of opinion that Birdnau owes its namo to tho Blrs or 
Bh'lrs I assign likowiso tho name of Behar or Bahnr to 
tlig same origin, especially as the BliArs were once tho rulers 
in this district, and as tho usual derivation from Vtbdra, a 
Buddhist temple, seems to mo very probloraatic, tho more so 


*• Comparo Sbcrrfn?*# JTio'f'f Cni’fi, Tol I, pp 3-57-37^ on 

Iho nhir tnbe, nnd tho ArrhitclajtMl S^rtty •{ fniia, 'roL XII, p 89 
“It wMiJ th.it Nagar Kbls »n4 rokhn, and tho Iml ponorally around 
“ the ChanJo Tal, were onguialljr w the po»i*r«sion of the Bhars, who my 
jKHoMy, thtwloTO. VisTO t'yanlM acBa* «< the nawiwt w-toa vi. t?M<. 
“ nfigW'ourhotxJ ’’ lUnd alw Hmytl Jfntal, toI XLV, p 305, 

about tho Sfi«re fU (or llharAid !«•) 

On the other Kind, 3Ir fmjth, ’ml XLVI, p 231, rervirt* 

“Tho Bhar* of Bunl.Ikhind, » fir w w" know them, Krm to K»va 
little of tho arts nf oyflinfwn, and to Kiro ronoorioenllr h/t 
“KhinJ thim almo«l n^’hLig cf anhitnturaltr artistic irten'4* '* 
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G9 Bebar was not the only distnct in India which was covered 
with snch religious buildings Not far north from the old 
town of Behar lies to this day the district and village of B u 
Bahar is also the name of a small place m Oudh It might 
perhaps be advisable to discontinue deriving tbe names 
of Indian localities from Sanskrit words, as has been usually 
done hitherto, unless whore such derivations ore well sup- 
ported General Sir A Cunnmgham thinks that too much 
stress has been laid upon tbe popular traditions u hich ascnbo 
nearlj all the auoientremains to the Bhars But, impossible 
though it maj be to prove the authenticity of the legends, 
it can hardly bo doubted that a good deal of truth does 
undorlio them 

In the explanation of the local names a great difficulty 
nnses because manj words of Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and 


*^Soo Gm) 6irA Cunninghsm Surxt)/ 0 / Indio vol \I, 

p C7 It has been the fashioa to refer all tho remains of antiquity in East* 
cm Ondh to the harhorous raco of abonginal Bhan *' 

tnetend of proTtng tho incorroctnoss of ruch statcracmtii that may he 
and indeed arc wrong in oome cases Sir Alax Conmngham suhstitutce 
another etymology to which aieo many wol ohjrebona cam he made Ho 
IS in faror of solntittttmg for tho name of tho I/Aar people that of the haj 
(haman) tree which is m Sanskrit I a/a Speaking of tho native 3urr tut 
mentioned on p 38 m note 31 be continues on p 140 of vol WII “To 

• this eloM I would refer tho name of the Uuuan tree iat which is 
‘ Invanahl) pronounced Air or war, with a humag r Hence as <ti means 
“ water m teicrel of (ho abongiarl dialects wehavo /Tarrfj ortho ’llanian 

• tree river ’ That this is the true dcnvation of the name icwna nearly 
“certain from tho plcntifulncss of Iho banian tree in tho Uorda distnct, 
« whore wo also find tho names of ITar-ora, irarar, ITargaon Warhona, 

• II arJia M aryai, /Tdiytan TTarittU tt arttera and Ifa^ncra and Satfnera, 
“ several limes repeated and even tho name of Ifcrar itself is and to be 

• properly irsr JUr or Barhir the coontT} of tho iar ‘ a banian tree ’ ’’ 

Fomo of these etymologies appear very doultfol, rspeciallj those of 
irarj«*a and Trrer I sheutd perhaps remark that tho places given by 
Sir Alex Cunningham differ from thoso quoted b) mo on p 39 It is also 
X^.-eulisr that mos* of the localities abere mentioned are wnltcn with an 
Jnitul h Comi«m al*o tho neti rs al">a‘ the lUnLm {Btr) forrtU m 
the J/«rW. xnrgtns in the eat Sartty ef lf>J a vol \Mir ri 

o2 sclvol \XI! IP I^lJ ' ’*11 
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otliei ongm are vcrj similar to the tribal name of tbo 
Ebars*‘ 

Tboso people formed no doubt a considerable portion of 
tbo old' population of Northern India Though tbo Arjan 
power was for some time paramount in this part of Bliarata- 
\nr?a, and our historical accounts about the Bliars begin 
at a considerably later period— in fact after the Buddhist 
reformation — w*© are as yet unable to define the time of the 
supremacy of the BhJrs Iaoi of opmion that the Aryan 
invaders subdued the Blutrs, and kept them in the back* 
ground till they in their turn were vanquished by other 
intruders The non-Aryan population continued to occupy 
the ground oa previously* in the capacity* of landowntrs, 
fanners and serfs The Buddhist ro-action brought them 
again to the front. Some of them who wore landholders or 
farmers wero called BhOmiyas, from Shumt, laud, and arc 
now known by this name ** 


*'Eg, hdft hhir, hhdri, tmrdcn, Ur, rgmfics ibo m HmdasUai 
Accoi^mg to the vanoud worls from «Iucb it u denred, tune water, prohibi- 
tion, &c , idri, bo), Urah, twelve, Ur, exetUent, Urr, watp, Sent and 
Sanl, largo, tar, Indian figtree, Ac. 

** Soo General birA Cunningham in the Arttirtfoyiral SurTtyo/ India, 
tol XI, pp. 130 131 “Tbero is a mined /ort on tho hill abom tho riUago 
(Dhukli) The denvation of tho name la not known but I anipcct it to bo 
“connected mth the great tnbe of and that it nay be only a 

“ ehghtl) altered form of IJAmila TIio Khniaa are by fir the moot numcr- 
“ ons dass in tho ChunAr and Sahaartm distncU Ihey aro criJenth tho 
“ abonginoa or old inhabiUnU of the country BocXiiun wntoa tbo nama 
•* Bhungihir, but 1 helio^e that thopropir appellation u rimply J?4(I«w, or 
“ men of tho earth, or aulathtAentt a tiUo gircn to them bj the Brahman* 
“ They gvncTttll) call IhcmsJi c» .IfiuoSor ’ 

f5r?0 the ITutary, Ani TvpfrapAy mmt S atulid «/ iMtlrm M a, 

edited, h^ Montgomery Jtartm, London, I8S3, *ol I, p lt.3 ‘Tie 
“ Bhar hare been full) mcntiono*! tn tnj account ©f INuamya, m the north- 
“ western parts of which, and in tho adjacent ports ©f Tiral nt and hepU 
“ thcT wero at one tunc the gOTcming tnbo •• further, pp 1?<5 !77,lT8j 
'• In thii diatnct the most numeroitsof the«o tnlxw noiUoJ JlutoUr, and they, 
•* proUibly BVo tho SAunytya*. are th» remains of the amiieo of JarasirdKa 
‘ In aomo paTf^ Sluwihar* and Phnneham aro rrckon«l two names for 
• the same tribe whilh i» probabh a jurt©ruuun{l7C} The Innten ar« a 
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As many changed or disowned their tnbal name, the 
Bcenung disappearance of the Bhars can be explained to a 
great extent. They were also largely absorbed by other 


pretty numerous tribe (177) They pretendthat their common Ancestor u-as 
‘‘accrtsm Rishi, who had two eons From the eldest are descended the 
“ Rajwars, who became soldiers and obtained their noble title, from the 
•' yonngCT are descended the Hosahare, who hare obtained their name from 
" estingrats which the Rajwars reject They differ in scarcely anj of their 
* customs from the llusiihars The S/^tcarnndil^un^tyas arocdlowedtobo 
“ higher than tho ilniahara The) all speak a very impure dialect of the 
“ llmdi The Blusahars live chiefly in little round huts, like beehins, 
“ but tho hula of tho Bhungijas and Rajnars are of the usual form Tho 
“ Bhungijaa and Rajwurs hare chief men called Majhis, liko those of the 
“hdltrilieamBhag^pur*’ (178), Tol II. p llt» 

About the lluaahar read. *• The hlushcras of Central and Upper India,'* 
by John 0 IicsDcld, in the Caleuiia Stnev of Jannary 168S, pp 1-63 
On p 2, ilr Neaficld says “ In Buchanan s Satlern Jtidnf thoj are 
" desenbed as n people ‘who haie denred their name from eating rats ' 
" In on old folk^tale, which has recently come to my knowledge, the name 
"is made tosignifj flesh-sccker or hunter (being derived froa maw, fleali, 
" and seeker) '* • 

Compare Dalton, 81, 82, 02, 130, 148— 

"The then gaioa lineof pnnccs to Kamrup , at this time n part 
‘of Upper Asam was under a mystenoo# dynast), called tho Bhant Bhuya, 

• of which no one has ever been able to make anything (81) .Alltho works 
still existing m tbo deserted forests of tho northern bank of tho Bmhna. 
.. attributed to the Ilham Bhungyas or Bhu)ti»(82) (nuch-omin, 

» ni l«^d of the 12 persons of JiJraA 

.. f 7*f** > ‘The apjyar to mo <^»all, out of therr dement among tho 

«■ ^^1^ iT” ^ consider they belong to tho Dratid,<t,i stotk. and 

.. V? " * * ""b . and wo thus obtain a clue 

to the ^dition of tho Bhara Bbuiyaa, to whew jHinod of rule so many great 

' works in Asatn are a«nl-od(02) 

According to Colonel Dalton, p 327. tho lUjwam in SirgHia “ aro skilled 
IK?.* r ‘o ^ I>raT.aL; origin " Soo 

n” br Dr James 

LxUI.pp J97-2M. andvol LXIV, 
Siowi^A, n'l’*" Bhoyas, . r , of hurl Ghftzl of 
“‘’^"'P'^r, Bokhan JlSnlk of Blialuth, 
CWmdip. and Im Khan. Jlasnad 1 All of 

y, 


“ IVilh Trgird 


pp 183-I8G On page 1R3 wo rend 
s<'«ns more 
. Blrcnlri 

»uw the only arguri rnU arc i‘roag, tboufch 


in l*T»^ur d tl« »uwlheonlT.rr..,».r»f. 
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castes and communities but a sufficient number of them bIiJI 
o-usts 

Kany Rajputs havo Bbar blood m their ^eins, and 
Dr. Francis Buchanan went so far as to stnto that tho 
Tdtihfira Rajputs of Sliahobad aro descended from tho 
Blurs.” 


8imi<ie Tho whole toonttyWlwecn thoQtts^, thoMnhawmiJa, Ktafiitp, 
“and tho Kawtoj-i, wm nndouhtcdly tho old Banndrn Dosha To tho 
"prost’nt thij*, much otit is eattcd ‘Banad All round honcrer, tftoro 
"tiro chnnoa, holy wclU and cmhankmonU connected with tlie name of 
" ilhima, one ol Iho rti^data htolhon Hhtnuv « aaid to ha-vo readi. a latgo 
"/ortifiedtown south of dfohatthan, which is tnarhod h; grtat earthworks 
" altogether about eight mJos lon^, and still in places as much as t«rrity 
"foot high Tho whole country between them and hlahtsthin is m phees 
"corcre<l with hneVs , Itmay Wmendoncdinconnoctioswith S(«hi<thin 
" that them ii a legend that on a certain occasion twclro persons of rcry 
" high diBliRCUon and moetl) onmed F&U came from tho wist, to jxrfonn 
"a nligioui ccrcQiospon thoKanitoya nrer, hut smruig too late, aeilh<d 
" down on its haoks till the neatoccumneo of tho holy season, (h6>>ir&yaot> 
" which depends on certain coojatictions of (ho planets, aed was then fwcUo 
"fwtn distant. They aro and (ohaio huiit numcrotu jlsccsand (cisples, 
*< dug tanks, nod performod other pious acts They am asid to Karo bctn 
*' ol the Ithuinhar ot Ph&aiw Zamind&r tnbe. which is, at tho present day, 
''n.prr'onfed hy Dinimsaod Bhcllia." 

^firiry o//» f < 1 , sol XV, p IIS. 

** Tho Census ol 1^31 counts 383,779 Dh.srs, of whoifl 20,870 liro in 
Dcngnl, 1,630 la tho Ceutrtl Ptovuieca, and 360,270 in the horlh-Wcsteni 
rroi inoes 

“ 6^00 Dr Duehauin's report in Montgomery Zlartm’s rol II, p 463 
"In tho account of ^hahahad I hatogicntiOnod, th.it those pretending to he 
such (furiJiar } vp«**) were sulict IHsrsorBhawais and tho same might ho 
supi>o«uid to ho the oiee here (»n Gornihpoor), where (ho Hhirs were enro lords 
of tho country , hut the Ohsn hero do not prtterd to hare any Iricdrvd with 
the rarihais, and the latter are not cnlj allowed to lo a pure hot a high 
Inho,' andTcl 1,493 ••Thotrt\»ciIpalaunuin-h«iTm. including JNriAar 
Aajjmti, Pktrt, and /V/Asrsaaioiiata to shout iOO timihe* ’* 

ComiHiTel* Csmegy in the btnfsl Ana'ie Jtmmal, rol XLV,p 300 2 
‘‘3Iany>canof tho otboal We of Uui wnter hate hoea dfroted todntus 
" ehifh InToltid the esaiaiastien ol the ginealogies of eame of <mr oldcrt 
" and heat mtito famiLe*, and the msalts of ha inqninea bate led h a to 
"tho following conclusions fl) that »Ot a single meciher of the Undrd 
" gentry or local pnc-thtiod cm Ijaeo Wck to an sneertor who held an arru 
" oJ luvl, ot who aduunatewda spiritual function wiihm the situ erd<r 
"inquiry during tho lAar supremacy , (2) that fcurcclrany of them run 
" trare Wk teas ancc'lcr who came iploAudh at thejluhaisinadsn slvint. 
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The BhSrs lihe other tnhes have embraced the diflerent 
creeds, ■which from time immemorial prevailed in India; 

“when the Bhars, who were then in nnivetsal possession of the land, were 
“ overthrown , and (3) that the great mass of the Landowners of to-day can 
trace no lurther hack than to an ancestor whose ongin is easily discovered 
“ to be both indigenous and spunoos I have found the opinion so gener- 
“ ally entertained that there waa a BajpAt conquest and colonization of 
•• Audh, that it requires a distinct answer I have not discovered the exist- 
“ ence of any euch central tradition of conquest by EdjpAts from without • 
“ I can ref *T to the histones of many BajpOt clans, .hut none of them declare 
“ the arrival of an army of {danamen, and colonization bj Qic victors with 
“their famiheeandkio. The very tact of the singular connections to which 
“ BO many of the elana trace their descent is opposed to tho idea of a con- 
“ quest by arms An orthodox Hindu, the conqueror of a low bom race, 
«‘would not have founded a laTmly by an alliance which his lehgion sternly 
“ rebuked It is finally noticeable that the Audh clans who claim an extra- 
“ provincial ongin, trace their descent to single Chatrts, and not to troops 
“ of Baj put invaders Such are the Bats of Baiswara, and theBajkumfirs 
“ ..^Vith these two exceptions none of the clansmen of eastern Audh claim a 
“western ongin In regard to thetdird class, it is always invidious to 
“ enter into details of ptdxgrtet, but a few amongst very many available 
“instances may he given The Kanpuna is one of onz most impoxtont 
“clans, so is the Bondelgot In twenty generations according to the 
“ members, both theso pedigrees are lost in obscurity , but what the world 
** asys IS ^is, that they are the off^pnng of mal alhimees between two 
“Brahman brothen, and women of the Ahir and Dhatkar tnbe The 
“Amethiais not an ummportant clan They call themselves Chanuir-gor 
“■RajpUts, and their generations are not longer than the other named 
“ ^Vhat the world says of this, w that a Chamar-gor la the offspnng of a 
“Chamat father andaOor-Drahmanwoman ilorecver 'within the memory 
*' of man, an Amefhia Chief has, accordiug to Bleeman, taken to wiio the 
“ grandi-daughter of an ex -Past Chowkildar and nused up orthodox seed 
“ unto himself The Baotan are another numerous clan mth hut half the 
“ number of generetions, and with preascly a aimilar parentage as the Kan- 
*'pOriU (Brahnmn-Ahlc) Their name ts taken from Bawat anAhlrchief 
“ The Pulwars ore influential and numerous, and of these it is said that they 
“ are descended from a common ancestor, who had four wtveg of whom 
“ one only was of hia own status, the others being a Bdona, an. Ahtrxn, and. 
“another low caste woman Hero we haven Hindu-Bhar ongin freely 
“admitted The Bhalesaltan clap, also, is comparatively modem, and of 
“ equivocal Ahlr origin There are nomcTons famihes of Bais, too, who are 
“ in noway related to the Tilokcbandl Bais of Baiawari Tho former are 
“modem and equivocal, tho term Bau being, it maybe mentioned, tho most 
“ rcadj gate by which enlistment into the Imteraity of B&jpOts could for- 
“merlyboftchieved ..Finally, all those Jandownmg famihcfl who can only 
“urge an indigenous ongm, niiut, whether they admit it or not, rccogniso 
“tho fact that the> are descendants of Bhan, for ocry acre o! Lind was 
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but Buddhism and Jainism -were naturally moxo popular 
than any other foreign relijpon." 

A considerable number of Bhlrs fills the poSt of villago 
policemen, ■while others are ploughmen, but the vast majority 
of this race are now in a miserable condition. 

In spite of the abilities they exhibit when suitably 
employed, and in spite of the reputation of their ancestors 
which has survived to this day, the descendants of the ancient 
rulers of the land have now lost nearly everything and are 
reduced to the most abject condition. 

The Jlfors, Mhdrs, 3/hAers, "Mhaxrs or Mera. 

While speaking about the llallas I availed myself, on pp. 
21 and 22, of the opportunity of introducing the Mahars or 
Mhars, whom I recognised as the people who hod given their 
namo to MaMiSafra. But it •was not to that country nJono 
that the ITahars were confined, for they have always been 
oconpaois of Rdjputana. Theprovinces which now go by the 
namo of (Ajmore) ithairwara and(Jodhpur) Mirwar ore their 
ancient home. ** The Mhtr or Jfera is,** according to Colonel 
Tod, “ the mountaineer of Rajpootana, and the country he 
“inhabits is styled Jfaincan a or the region of hills ” These 
hillmen by and bye populated the plain and are also found 
there.*® They romeined masters of the soil until they wero 
ousted later on by ■victorious invaders As chiefs and 
i\arriors, like other aboriginal tribes, they have a claim to bo 


owned, and tho country was thronghoot peopled by these alone and by 
" no others Obmpare also tho article “ On the Dhsr Kings of Sartern 
Oudh,’* by W. C Benett, in the JnJtam Amtigtiary, toL I, 187f, J>p. 2C5 
and 2C6. 

** Comporo Senjal Attuttc Journal, toL KLV, p S03 
** 6co Anualt and AntijuMtti of Xajaatikmn by L£ctttcnant.Colonel Jsrots 
Tod, rol I, flSO— Ihe name of JWravfr is geBcrUly connected wiihSstulcnt 
tnaru, desert, tnounbiin, rock I bUiere this denvntion to bo wrong, 
though It a pretty good explraatioa of the dircrTiified nature of tho 
country, whit-h is lull) in one part and and in the other. 
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called Rajputs, for the name of Rajput or Rajaputra confers 
onlj a social, and not an ethnological distinction. The 
term Rajput is generally applied to an Aryan l&atriya, 
though everybody knows that the victors intermarried freely 
with the vantjuialied non-Aryans, who were never totally 
annihilated, and that the Mata and other non-Aryan tribes 
claim relationship with the Rajpnts. 

No real ethnological difference between a Mar (Mhar, 
Mahar) and a Mhair (Mar) has been found to exist. It 
has been previously mentioned that, according to Colonel 
Dalton, “Mar or Mala is a very uncertain name applied 
“to or assumed by different people in different parts of India, 
“ but it may be that there is some affinity between all the 
“ tribes who bear it.”” 

Many Mars (Mhars) have clung to their hills as strong- 
holds ; some have comfortably settled down as cultivators, 
while by far the greater part are exposed in consequence of 
their indigence to severe oppression, and are treated like 
Rariahs In fact, the lustory of the Mar (Mhar) resembles 
that of the Bhar and the Pariah, and, like the latter, he 
has also xetmned in the Dekhan a small amount of influ- 
ence For, according to Mr. R. N. Gooddine, “ he is the 
“ watchman and guardian of the village and the living chro- 
“ nicle of its concerns. His situation or his curiosity makes 
“ him acquainted with everybody’s affairs, and bis evidence 
“ is required in every dispute. Should two cultivators quarrel 
“ respecting the boundaries of their fields, the Mhar’s evidence 
“ ought to decide it, and should a similar quarrel happen 
“between two villages, the Mhars are always the chief actors 


See Tod’s Sajanthan, toI I, 681 , Hunter’s Tmpertal Gazetteer of 
India, TOl T, 97 “All the ishabitaats of Mhairwart. bear the common 
title of Hairs or hiUmer, irbicli, however, must be regarded rather as a 
geographical than as a social or religious distinction ’’ andVII, 614, “Host 
of these (the ’Slin-u! and SDiaits) daim irregular descent by half blood from 
lUjputs, while some of them »to dceely connected with the Bhlls ” 
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“in it, and to tlioir decision alone it 13 Bometimes referred. 
“The ilhar is emphaticallj called the rillage-ei/ey*^ 

T«b Maravir, 

The J/Wrntaj in hladura and Tmnevelly likenise claim 
the position of Rajputs, and if we regard them ns a warrior 
tribe, they are entitled to this distinction. They are also 
most probably in Bome way connected with the Mars of the 
north. The Ma^avar hare to a great extent preserved 
their freedom and independence. They are brave, warlike, 
and self-willed like most semi •barbarous races, but they 
have latterly taken to more peaceful pursuits than they used 
to follow formerly. They were once very njimerous, but 
are now greatly reduced in numbers Their chief is tlie 
Sstiipah of ou© of the oldest and most respected 

princes in Southern India, and who is still highly honored by, 


See this extract from hit R. N Gooddiae's Report on the " VjUage 
Communities of the Dekhoft,” in vol II, pp 207*208 of E*r M A Sher- 
ring’s JTi/idu TnUt is meU as Shemsg’s further remariA 

Ur hV F Sinehtir ears (see /Wisn rol 111,1874, pp 130, 

131) “The 2[ahir$ or Vheda are the must important cas’e of Pai'fffirts. 
■hVhethcr they ere the abongino* of the country or not, there iloes not scent 
to be an} «ay of deciding , but it seems to mo that the term UahSrishtra, 
^nerall} transLited ‘country of tbo Uara(has,’ is at least as likely to 
mean ‘country of the Uahars,’ and I throw this out for more learned 
Smakritists to decide upon Uowertr, they are a very important people la 
It now, nor must it be supposed that their position, though aocuUy low, 
IS without its rights and dignities . . The hUhsr, as I have mentioned. 
IS not only the guardian of boundaries, but also of tho pubbe peace and 
health, as watchman and seat eager , of communications, for he sliould guide 
travellers and make petty road repairs, and of the public treasure and 
correspondence, for it is his duty io cirry (he revenue to tho treasurj’, and 
coEicy all messages on account of Goierntnenl It will be seen that he 
lias no sinecure (and) it u obvious that he is not one ‘ ol tho Queen’s 
hid Inrgains * ITicso duties belong to the 3Uhar as yrtlar, fw rillige 
watchman . . But the Tos-i/ or gsto-ward, an officer found in a good 

many nlluges, is generally also s hfahir by caste. The term HAfjf is aimply 
Jlin.liistant for a Jfahirand is fonndas w« gonorthwanL” Compare “Tvo 
Irf>i.turvs on tho Aboninnal Rneo of India,*' I© I lent .Gmcral Unpgs, 
.hiutieStf jMfna!, Mff, pp 275 309, specivlly p 2SJ Pee in} remarts 
about the origin of the term JifahJraflrs onpp 22 an i 23 
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and exacts honors from, the snrrotmdiDg chiefs and princes. 
The acti\ e life which the Maravan leads in the open air has 
imparted to him great bodily strength He can he easily 
distinguished from other n.atives by his good figure and 
generally erect and proud bearing 

The Panah, Pahana, Parheya, the Brahui, Bar or Bhar 
and the Mar, Mhar or Mahar of our day should, as I hope to 
have proved, he regarded as the descendants of the original 
Dravidian population I am of opinion that all these tribes, 
whoso names contain the letter r, are the representatives 
of the first and oldest stratum of the Dravidian race, and that 
the descendants of the Malln or Falla are those of the second 
stage, from which the other part of the present Dravidian 
population has been gradually evolved. 

Eblioious and Social Pbivilboes bnjovfd by 
Pariahs. 

In Mysore the Holu/a or HoUya (SjiDoi), 
takes the place of the Pariah The word Holiya may be 
another form for Pulaiya, unless we assume that the / in 
HoUya is a change from i and connect the word Holiya with 
Paxaiya. 

How ever despised a position the Pariah and the Holiya 
occupy in the places where they live, they have preserved 
and still cherish, as the Mhar and Bhar do, the memory 
of former greatness nud regard themselves as tlie original 
owners of the soil. Pohlical revolutions, about which we 
now know’ nothing, have most probably been the cause of 


Mararan also means onginally moKnftftnwr, but Mr Kelson in his 
e/ Jla/Kta, has quoted /II, p 39) a legend, oecordins to which the 
lUravir -with Rama against RSTaoa, and R4ma thanked them and 
"eiclaimed in goodTaaiil, or ‘ I ^ill never forget * . nndthatthoy 

'■have ever since been called SlaraTtna With more probabihtv the name 
‘•mivbe connected with the word lajo n, which mt^ns killing, 

••feiwtv. braverv and the like” Bee Nelson’s J/aauat. II n 3 S -42 on 
the Majavar ' » » « 
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their suhver&ion Ly other kindred Dravidian tribes. T-et, 
considering the unstable nature of the Indian states, the 
continual disturbances and fighting which give to Indian 
liistory suoh an unpleasant and unsatisfactoiy appearance, 
there seems nothing peculiar in the claims advanced by those 
Pariahs, who are in reality fJie descendants of the original 
inhabitants. The Pariah calls himself to this day the elder 
brother of the Biuhman, claiming in this manner precedence 
of the Brahman. The Brahmans on the other hand ascribe 
the origin of the Pariahs, Candalas, and other low castes to 
the connection of Brahman women with low caste men, or to 
the curse which sages, like Visvamitra, were so fond of utter- 
ing against their own flesh and blood, or against any one 
who wii3 unfortunate enough to come across them at an 
inauspicious momeut Tlie legend of the curse of ViSva- 
mitra’s sons is iuterestiog, as it ascribes to tliem the origin 
of some wild tribes like the Andhros, Pundras, iSabaras, 
and Pnlindas.^* 

The Pariahs have according to the Kanareiti eighteen 
titles like the Yellilar and posseas also the same insignia.®* 

The chief goddess of the Pariahs is called Aital or AtntiiSl, 
mother, and represents Porvoti ns mother of the earth, while 


^ The eld<*r Efty of tbe hundred eona of offended their father, 

and being cursed by him, became outcoatca and the forefathers of all the 
tv lid tribes 

According to an old tradition, found in the Purft^as and retold in the 
irufataitlarani’Ia of VciiltatacsUcarjar of It&yapuram and la the Konarese 
Soimnarat .taka, Vasittha wasthe son of Urmil, the famous divuie prosti- 
tute, and the husband of a Capdsla iroinan of the Cabtili caste, who was in 
reably ArundhaU, reborn oa a CaQd*ft' Aa euch she bore him one hundred 
sons, ninety-sii nf whom disobejed Iheir lather and reverted to thePaneama 
(Uflh; or Pariah caste, while the four others remained Brahmans —Asastya 
«as,«salreadi infiwatedonp. 2«, a 25, in this birth the brother of Vasiftha. 

Among these insignm are mealioned the following • white, earth-circle 
umbrellas , lion, swan, green and white, monbey (^Santiman), cuckoo, plough- 
handle, wheel and lion fiiced flags ; a trumpet , closely earned torches (arfdu) 
and day torches ; victorious bella, two white chownes, white elephant ; 
Whitehorse, ivorvp.ilanquins; ensena fan, flutej white petticoat, two poles 
with cloth across (he street {eiaiaralorepa), gofdtu pot, dc. 
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ns Pidari she resprables through her evil inclinations Kali. 
Different personifications o£ Pirvati and ICftli nre \ariously 
named, as Velattal (EKttfll), Nftgattal, Egattal, CCmattill, 
hlariyaUal or Mariyamman, Angllamman, lilllamiiian, Pun- 
ganamman (Pungattal), S.O. Temples nre found everyivhere 
in South India, and she is generally the village goddess. 
Mdni/amman, the goddess who inflicts nud removes small-pos 
and other diseases, is found among the Ganda-Dravidians 
of the whole of India. 

The feasts of these goddesses extend over a week and last 
occasionally sixteen days. During the whole of this time a 
Pariah is kept clothed and fed in the temple as the accepted 
bridegroom of the goddess. High across the streets festoons 
of margosa leaves are hung, and on the last day, while pots 
filled with water are carried by the people and the idol is 
taken in procession, round the streets of the village, tom- 
toms are beaten in honor of the Pariah bridegroom, and after 
he has fasted and bathed, he gets a new cloth dyed Trith 
saffron, and the priest fastens a quarter anna piece to tlio 
right hand of the goddess and another to that of the Pariah. 
This ceremony is called Kdppn, siruq. 

The name Vslattal is commonly explained as mother of 
Subrahmanya, from Tel and Attal, Nagattal is regarded 
to signify the same from Nigon (Subrahmanya) and Attab 
Some Tanul scholars however do not favor tliis explanation. 
"When revered in these forms Parvati or Kanyakumarl is 
regarded as a Pariah woman or Matangl. 

The Pariahs enjoy even, now, in. many privileges, 

the origin of which cannot bo explained except by admitting 
the existence of substantial reasons, which have long been for- 
gotten. A Pariah ties to this day the tali round the neck of 
Egaft&l, the tutelary goddess of Black Town in ITadras. The 
Pariah, who acts na the bridegroom, arrives at the temple 
about ten days before the feast commences and is treated as 
described above. At Peramhur, near Madras, the same deity 
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is called CSiiultIdl, mother of snfety. In Mysore a Holiya 
is generally tho priest of the village goddess, and tlie Kulvadi 
or Parish Ijeadmnn of tho village community is regarded 
ns the real proprietor of the village At Melkota a Holi3’a 
presents to Colvapillai, or utsavn-idol, vhich is thus called as 
it is carried in procession nt the festival, a hranch of tho 
Cami or Valini tree to he used as an arrow for his how at 
the hunting festival {i>arneiiai), and while the idol is moving 
in procession, a Pariah huntsman lets n haro run across 
tho road in front of the car that the god may shoot at it •, 
this done, the idol retum*i iu grand x»rocession to the temple. 
The Pariah receives aa a reward {pai liosthivt) a garland, the 
flowers of which are distributed among the heads of the 
large conflux of Pariahs. This hunting festival is in Mala- 
yilam called pnlUreUn, or royal bunt. It is just possible that 
2)dri and are identical words. The Holiyos pull the car 
nt Mellota and aro not doharred from approaching it. They 
pull also the ropes of the cars at Kaficipurim, Kurabha- 
kOnam, ^rivollIputtOr, and other places. In fact they do so 
wherever there are big temples. To obviate any unpleasant- 
ness arising on such occasions, it is laid down, as a rule, that 
the touch of Pariahs and outcastes who come to revere the 
deity does not pollute. 

Devalav asamipasthan dCvosevartham ftgatin 

Candilan patitan vApi 8pr5,tva, na sninara acarSt 
The Holiyas are permitted in MSlLota to enter the Tiru- 
nirayana temple on three days of the year. The Brahmans 
ascribe this privilege to the circumstance that a poor but pious 
Pariah had observed that a cow approached every day a 
-wHie nuPa hole and l«t her walk drop into it. Ho searched 
and discovered that the image of Celvapillai was concealed in 
it. In consequence, the Pariah took compassion on the cow 


** One need not bithe if one tonclies Capddlas or outcastes, who stand 
near the temple and hai e come to vorship God. 
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and supplied her daily with fodder The great Vaisnava 
leforraer, Bhaga\ at R vminuja.cary'i, had at the same time 
been dreaming of this Cehapillii image, and the Tanah 
showed it to him As a reward for this act of piety, llama- 
nuj iclrya allowed the Pariahs to eater the temple iti future 
for three days of the year Others say that this favor was 
granted he' ause the Pariahs had protected him in their 
paraicen, when he was puroued Very likely, the pninlego 
IS of ol ler origin A similar custom prevails in K(ifh> i ” 

It 18 most peculiar that the origin of the famous Jagan- 
natha temple is also closely connected with the low-caste 
Pariahs A ^acaia raountameer, called SUu, worshipped m 
secret the blue stone image of Jagatiaatha, to obtain which 
the powerful king of Halva, Indradyumua, had despatched 
Brahmans to all quarters of the world One of them pene- 
trated at last mlo the wilderness where Basu lived Bisn 
detained the Brahman, made him marry his daughter, and 
led him after some time hhndfolded to the place where the 
image of Jaganmttlia was l^ing concealed The Brahman 


o ComjMire “ArchTologicil Notes’’ tj M J Wnlhouse m the /nduiit 
uinttjuarj vol lII,J874,p 191 II is veUknown that thu spnile castos 
in Southern In In onc*» hcl I far higher positiooB and were indeed masters of 
tholsnd on the amral o! the Brahmanicol caste Many curious vestiges of 
their ancient power still siimio in Iheehape of certain pmilcges which 
are jeslou'lj chenshed nnl their ongio heing forgotten, are much mis 
undcrstooil These privileges are mnarksbie instances of survivals from an 
eilincl order of soaity — aliadows ol long-dei«iTted siiprenwey, homng » it 
ness to a perio<l « hen the present haughty high otsta races wore supi liants 
htfore the nncealors ol d*. graded chisses whose touch is nowrcgardalaapollu 
lion At MMkotta the chief Hat of thefoUo«era of Famanoia Achlrya^ 
onl fti the Hrahnutu temple at UmIot, the flolejavsor rareyars havethe 
n,,ht of entering the temple on three days la the year specially ret aj<irt for 
them At the • bull p\m« ’ at Ptodigsl, in the il iduru distnet which hnvo 
tomo resen blanee to Spanish ball fights and are very solemn celcbrstions, 
thoKaUsr, or rolbcr casto can alone officiate os pnests and consult the pro* 
siding deity On this occanoo they hold quite a S-itumalia of lordship and 
arrogance over the Urshmaas In the groit fcstii-sl of f^iva at Tntalftr, m 
Tanjorethehend manof the Psreyaniu maunted oo the elephant with tho 
god, and eames hi» eKaun In Iladiaa, at tho annaal festival of the god 
dc4s of the CUeV Town, whm a M/i m tied round the nock of Uie idol is i/i* 
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worsliippetl the god, and, after the lapse of some time, R'as 
able to communicate his di'scorerj to the hmg As the hing 
a\ds verj proud of lus power, the god Jagannathn, m order 
to punish his pndo, did allow him to huild the temple, hut 
did not manifest himself personally to Indmdyumno This 
faior was granted him offer prolonged delay, and it was 
only with the help of the Sarara SSsu that the image could 
finally he obtained and remoied Until veiy retenlly, 
pilgrims of all castes and outcostes frequented Pun and par- 
tooh together of their meals, ns the presence of Jngannatha 
13 said to destroy all dislmchons of caste, race, and faith , 
but now out-oaates are no longer allowed to enter the 
sanctuary and to jom m the eating of holy food, though 
the food prepared and sanctified at Pun can bo eaten by 
Brahmans anywhere, even m the pre«enoe of the lowest 
people The descendants of Bisa ore thus debarred from 
worshipping personally their own diimit^ 

Many Panahs hare attained high renown as poets and 
saints Take for example, Timralhitn Ktiynnar, the author 


ra u of tho tnUrt tonmumts a Pareyar is fhown to represent ths bndo* 
grorym In Madras, too, the mmantile taste and in Tiza^patam the 
llrlhTnflos hndtogo through the fono of a*Ving the consent of the lowest 
castes to their tnirnigx?«, though the custom h.is not d«ett out ” Peo 
Mr J D 15 Gnhble’s VanMnUf CmJiopti p 211 

Sea Co fparattrt Gra nmar of thrjfrartrl an Langvajfihy DisTiop CiMTell, 
second edition p S4S ' Hius at the annual fcetirul of ygottsl the only 
mother— a form of KstI and the tutelary goddess of the ‘ Dlaclc Town ' of 
Madras— when a M/i or bndal ncchlnce (aiwwenng to onr wedding nng), 
was tied round tho nech of the idol In the name of the entire community, & 

Pat¥«jau«ciltobo chosen forcprcwntthcpcopJaas thogodJesj hndt^rooir *' 

I am indcbte I to the Iter II Jensen of Ibe Dnnish Lutheran hlission 
for mr sUtement concerning the continuation of the eemco of a Panah at 
tbofgi{(4l temple m Plach Town 

hlijor J S P JIackennehas contributed on p 36 of Tolumo VIII of 
the /«rf an Antx-jnATp an article on tho ** Customs of the Comti Caste ' Most 
of tho statements that note contains I base rrpculedly heard in JIadns and 
1 mj-sil/ pSMess some document# foafirminff them 1 quote this subject here 
mcrelvns it ought not to be enhrclw omitted and as It afford" strongendcnce 
of the grest influence and authontyonc# enjored by tbs now derpjsed 
Puriaht— an influence which apparently is exercised even at the present 
time 
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of tlio Kural and his eo called sister, the famous poetess, 
Anal, the Vaisnava Al\ar Tirupan, the author of the work 
beginning with Amalan Adipiraiiy who was biought up by 
Pariahs, and the Saiva saint Nandan, who was a Panah A. 
Kuioimba robber, Tiiumnngaiminnan, became aiterviaxds a 
celebrated Vaisnava Alvar 

These and many other instances can be adduced to prove 
the once flourishing condition of the now despised lowest 
classes 

WnONO Deriiatiov op the teem Holpia and Pulaia. 

The Telugu Panahs are called M&lavandlu, its corre- 
Bpandiog term m Tamd Malar is often used in the sense of 
Pulai^ar and equivalent to Pamiyar Ihe word Main, m 
the sense of mountaineer or barhanon, occurs in Snnsknt 
As the word holctja is denved from hole, ^5, pollution, and 
the South*Ittdiaa Pulayan from pula, ojai, pollution, so also is 
Malaya occasionally denved from the Sansknt mala, taint 
All these denvatious rest on no sub-stnntial philological 
grounds They have been suggested by the accidental resem- 
blance existing between the Sansknt words mala, taint, and 
pah, flesh, and the Draiidinn pula {hole), pollution, and their 
dornatives on the one side nod the names of the Mallas 
or on the other side, and aro -nsod to revile and ns 

an excuse for despising the low defenceless and ill-treated 
population ** 

This tendency to revile strangers, enemies or slaics 
IS, however, not confined to any particular country The 
Tatars, when they first invaded Europe, were called Tartars, 
because Iboy were supposed to have come from Tartarus or 
hell 

I further hchove that oil such Sansknt words os mailt, 
ttilt.mahja, palli, which aro connected w ilh the namo 


*' Hr It re in hu J/j)a9iv aWfWy »ol I p 312 rent Jrw ■nf*thrr 
J tifKlion lh«* UoKjm xum« msir W li TiTL-a from a fi W 
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of the Mallas and Pallas, to been introduced into that 
language from Dravidian. 

Caste dtstinctions among Paeiahs ; Eicnr 
AND Left Hand Castes 

The Pariah caste is divided into 18 classes ** hke the 
Vejlalar, as has been already intimated. The first class of 
the Panais is called the Valjuvapparai. The highest caste 
of the Pulayar in Cochin also bears the name of Valluva. 
One great cavise that keeps the Panahs and the Pnllar apart, 
or that prevents them from being on friendly terms with 
each other, is the fact that they take different sides in the 
great question of rtghUhand and left-hand castes 

The reference to this diatinction necessitates some re* 
marks The cause of the division into ngki-ltand and hft’ 
hand castes, and the time when this difference arose, are both 
unknown, though weighty reasons can be adduced ogainst 
assigning to it a very early period The legendary reports 
abound with suspicious details which mihtate against their 
trustworthiness. The contest seems to have been both 
national and religious.®* 


**Dr Winslow eimmerates ui hi8 Dirttonary tho following 

classes among the Panahs The Va^aTapparal, Tatappami, TaOlulanparai, 
Turcalippam, Kuhpparai, Tipparai, hfuracapparai, llottapparai, Ampnp* 
parai, Vatukapparai, AliyapparaJ, Kebjapparai, Vabpparal, VeU>y*rp* 
paiai, Caftkttpparai Comparo Mr J H NcIboh’s Manual e/ Madura, III, 
pp 75-79 Mr W F. fimclajx eajt m the Indian Antiquary, wl III, p 
ISO “The J\irvant should not by nghte be called ontcastes, seeing that 
they have caste of their own, obey its rales, and si^uabhle among themselTes 
lot precedence with a pertinacity worthy of ambsesadois.” 

^ In the edition of a portion of tbe Kural which was published together 
With an Engbsh translation and Tslnablo notes by one of the earbest and 
best European Tamil Scholars, the late Mr T. W Elbs, of the Madras CitII 
Somce, 18 found on page 44 the following passage •* Intercourso with 
foreign nations, the extension of commerce, and other circumstances hare in 
latter tunes materially altered the manners of the olden time and infringed 
the privileges of the landed pnqinetors, but they have not been able to 
prevent a lively tradition of them remaining and this has given origin to tho 
disscnsionsbelween the factions denominated ralaef caiyffrandTtfi'ny-ce'ydr, 
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TUq five classes of artisans — the carpenters, goldsmiths, 
hlacksmiths, braziers, and masons, well known in Southern 
India as Pahcdlar or Kanvnalar — regard themselves as the 
real Brahmans and, as the descendants of the divine artificer 
Vi^t akarmaf call themselves Vi5va Brahmans. They assume 
the title of J.edn/n, wear tho holy thread, and claim the right 
to perform religious ceremonies among themselves, especially 
at marriages They further declare that there were origi- 
nally five Vsdas, but that VSda Vydsa, in order to curtail 
their privileges, suppressed the fifth and arranged the other 
four in such a manner ns suited Vyasa and the false 
Brahmans whom he headed ; that he tried to win the reigning 
king over to his side, and, when he did not succeed, that he 
instigated the king’s murder and placed an illegitimate son 
on tho throne, who conferred on Vyasa the dignity of priest 
of tho royal family. According to one version Vyasa induced 
tho king to issue a proclamation, enacting that all those 
who sided with the king should bo styled right-hand caste 
men, and all those who opposed him left-hand caste men. 
Another tradition asserts that Vyksa’s right hand was cut off 
by n bigoted feaiva, who hoard Vyasa swear with his uplifted 
right hand that Vi«nu was superior to 6iva and that he had 
ne\or in his PurAnas opposed Visnu.” Others transfer these 


or, ns coiainonly themgh improperly called, Iht riyAf and Ufl hand, etulet ; the 
former iscluding the whole of the agnculltiral tnbes, who cndcarour, under 
ailiGeTcntortioT of things, to maintain their ancient pre-eminence ; tho latter, 
including chiefly tho trading and tniumlacluring tnbca, who endcavoar, and 
In modorn dr}-» generally with »ncce«s, to erado it.’*— According to the hlo 
Hr. Bnra*U (see fadiao jintyquary, toI, II, (1875), p 274): “The dutinc- 
tlon ari&c« pnmarilr from the landownen and their serfs being tho heads 
of one chus, and the Brahmans, artieina, and other interlopers fonnuig the 
other But tho constUnent ca«teao( «ilheTp.arty Yory.*' Tho Paficalai or 
Kammshr are known in Tamil by the title of Afin 

Bo far M I am uiformed, and as I hare stated atoic, the Brahmans are 
not inrlud-d in either fjcUon, though some luU mention them as parimns 
*’ Comjnre the Ptemon mf (As Gttir JtlLl Co^t 
Ifcr'u.T- hsjj) pnrtri „ ^ d»»nj.io„. An .ccntml 
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events to KaSeipurara, and declare that, whoa tJie two 
opposed parties brought their complaints before the Pallava 
king reigning over the Cola country, the Kammalar, Ben 
Celtics and their friends were sitting on the left hand of the 
king and the VelJalar and their adherents on the right hand. 
The left-liand side is regarded by the Kammalar as the place 
of honor 


19 given on pago 29 of the circumstances m which Vyasa lost his hand His 
opponent w in this CiUtir Decision descnhed sa WsJlfo. 

Vtr/tmutlt meana a Vira Saivaor Jaftgama, who precedes a procession, holding 
a shield and brandishing a sword He is also called Vrsabha^rara The 
SkancUpuraoa contains also the story about the cutting oQ of VySsa’s arm 
Captain J 8 T llackeoaio connects tha Vvautnu^tSlu Kallu (Vyasana’a 
anzutone) found la Mysore with this event Compare Indian Anltqaar^ 
Tol 11, (1673hp 49 

As the PaBcitar chum the pnvilego of being their own priests and tha 
Brahmans oppose this chum, many disputes and eves senous disturbances 
of tho public peace have ensued Kuch wasthecase, , at CittOrin 1817 
Through the kindness of the present Judge at Cittfir, Ur Crole, I have 
obtained a copy of the judgment from which I give theioUowing extracts 

After mentioning the namoa of the plaintiffs and tha six defendants it 

begins “1 This suit was brought against the defendants by the plaintiffs 

to recover Jls d30^ damages on account of the defendants having prevented 
the plaintiffs from celebrating a mamage in their family 

“ The record consists of the plaint, three answers, one reply and two 
rejoindere 3 The plaintiffs in this suit call themselves Eamm&lars, the 
descendants of five Brahmas The Kanunalaradullow five crafts, namely, 
that of carpenter, blacksmith goldsmith, mason and brass smith 3 The 
plaintiffs state that they and their tnbe have been aceustomed and that they 
consider themselves entitled, aud have resolved, to conduct their own mar- 
nages, and other domestic and religious ceremonies without the interference 
of tbs Brahmins, to which tnbe the defendants belong The plaintiffs 
maintain that one ol their own tnho is their Cum, and performs their reli- 
gious ntes, and that they will not attend to, nor employ a Brahmin therein, 
and they state their confidence that no Court of Justice can give the defend- 
ants or Brahmins liberty to enter their houses by force to officiate at their 
ceremonies, moreover, they state that Ibeyareneitherof theVaisyanorSadra 
tnbes, but are descendants ol Brahma and that therefore they do not require 
Brahmins to officute for them That moreover they, the 'plaintiffs are 
Dava, ordiviBO Brahmins, and that the defendants are Oo or cow Brahmins 
who were originally Sudras, and by certain penance and ceremonies obtained 
Brahnumsm, and that they, the plaintiffs, can prove their right from the 
Veda, Smnti and Vasishthspuronnm and the SilpaSastram 4 The principal 
defendants, namely, the Ist, 3nd, 3rd, 4th and 6th maintain that they are 
Brahmins of the Siva Bhafcti and have a nght to perform the ceremonies 
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The cbai^ of baving rappreesed the fifth VGda is reiy 
oxtraordmary indeed, especially if one considers that the 
original number of the Vedasis indicated by the name Ttvt/iy 
or Trinity, represonting the Rg, Yajur and Sima Vedas, 
and that the fourth or Atharvareda is generally ascnbed 
to a later period The existence and destruction of a fifth 
V^a, asauroing such a work to have ever existed, must 
therefore be assigned to a comparatively late or modem 
time 


and religious ntea of tlie plsiatiSa w1k> tlie^ atato to l>e Saeloima, or out 
castes ol the 8udn tnl>e The defeodauU to consequence deny that the 
plaintiff* could ercT tecume Brahmins, though they ■were horn again ever eo 
many times Moreover that if tho plaintiffs thinh proper to perform the 
taarnage ami other ceremorues osuig forma of prayers taken from tho Veda 
they will not only bo lublo to loffer a gnnt puniabmcnt in their nest birth, 
but to bo puBuhed cnmioallf by th* executors of tho law appointed by 
Uorernment who they state wooldaerersuiFcr thepbuntitfi to perform any 
cemnontes contrary to the taw of (heir sect, to ascertain which (he defendants 
request thst the opinion of the law officer of the Court may be taken on the 
subject 6 The almro t* the sum of the diffcrcoce between the parties. . 
® The cndenco in tbie case u very Jong and eontmdietory, but th* 
Court has no doubt frora « considcmtion thereof but that the defendants did 
actuatly, ecnoosly ami violently molest tho plAlutiffs in the celebrettoaof a 
mamage which the plaintiffs wore celebrating though they (the defendants) 
did not srtually prevent it, as the nnmago took place notwithstanding 
their interference though not without the plaintiffs meeting with much 
obstruction from the defendants 10 It is a notonous Tact which tho plain- 
lifTs wilneaseiharo deposed to, that the plaintiffs arul persons of tho KammA* 
lar caste (1 ke Kantiadiyar, Sattuls aoddainss) do frequently celebrate thar 
rtUgiaut festivals without caUing in the Brehimn* ot any other *«t to aid 
thm In the performance of any part thereof The plaintiff* hare declared 
that they admit those tnamagm ooly to be perfeelly regular, which are 
celebrated hy lianis of lh«r own appointmeoL They do not admit tho 
superiority of any other tribe to themselres Thcae opinion* they state 
to be mrording to the lliodo Slstra, but It is a point and a right, 
which U i» Well known the Sir* aad \ uhaa Bralunins do not admit, and 
Ihotef ire it lix» not bren conaidmd accissary to temstdl on tbl* subject the 
pan lit* cl ihe Coarta, no mere than If Uwete a qvntinn of law regarding a 
religious difference betwren any other wwt and the Jlrahmins, on which they 
neecr would agree If the fdsintlSi, who deny tlie saperionty of the defend* 
aa‘* as llrahs-Jnsdo in their tnlw cbooi* to follow or rrliaqalsh any ancient 
ntVen w V» **t*bli*l* any new cetwsooy which Is not ecmlrary to honesty, 
ce«itu*a and j-wew cd the ooorlry, neither the drfrodanU nor any other 
pvTircs tar# aay right te (atetfen, imr would ihs effiten tl Gormunrst 
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The dmsion of the population into nght hand and left- 
hand ''ostes occurred most likely simultaneously with tho 
religious agitation which introduced into Southern India tho 
nowprevnihng Brahmanieal supremacy The imminent decay 
of tho Jama power opened a fair prospect to the Brahmans 
of \ihich they were not slow to take advantage They 
gathered round them their followers, while their opponents, 
who represented in certain respects the national party, did 
the same This movement seems to have been originally 


CTcr interfere il it thonld not appear to be neceasary for the peace of the 
country It appears that Tnarmges celebrated by Gurus of the pis ntiffs 
own sect have been for a long period at least admitted by a very great l>ody 
(ti not pertupa by the whole) cl them and at all events sre now by them 
acknowledged to bo good and proper and valid, and according to tinr inter 
prctation of the iaslra perfectly con/ormablo thereto 2vo other sects there 
fore hare any right to interfere especially a sect (naiocly that of the defend 
ants or boiarta Crabmins) which the pU stiffs do sot acknowledge to be 
superior to them for ths pUiotiSs rejection of them (the defendants the 
Boarta Brahmins) as their spiritual guides nr Gurus is what the defondsnts 
themselves acknowledge that any Hindu u at liberty to do Thousands 
among themselves (the SrairU Brahmins) have of late years left them and 
from bomg Sirs bhaktars have become Vishnu bhaktars, and have conae- 
quectly chosen the Ounu of another sect to be Iheir Gurus Had tho 
plaintiffs introduced ever to many innovations into their ctremomes (which 
the} do not appear to hare done) as they do not admit that tho defendants 
have any more concern with them (the plaintiffs) than they (ths plsiutiffs) 
hare with the defendants (Brahmins) the latter hod no busiaess to go near 
thm on ths occasion of ths celsWation of their mamtgs The^ (Iko 
defendants) have no right to force themselves as Furohitoa upon any trihe 
who do sot acknowledga them as their superiors and Purohitas In the 
opinion of the Courts tho plomliSs were and are fully entitled to perform 
(the mamsgo in question or any other) their religious ceremonies in such 
a manner as the tnbo to which they belong may from time to time establish 
to bo tho rule and form of their casto and it is so decreed aeconhngl} 

Given nnder my hand and the seal of the Oourt this twenty eighth day of 
June in the year of onr Iiord one thousand eght hundred and twenty 
(Signed) Xostrn Dacat 

” 

In 1843 a similar case was tned in Ssfcm before a Crahman V Kruh 
namachlryolu APaficAlan lUnuhAgachtn fortlaimingcertsinnghts 
had been insuKod and severely beaten hr aome person* and his saered thread 
had also been tom to pieces The defendants pleaded that Ramsliftgaehln 
as belonging to ths Goldsmith costs in Tclugu) had oorghl to 

study tho Veda and to undetako any rrtyaiatta, or any other rchgiou* cere* 
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confined to Southern India, its centre being at Kancipurara, 
the Beat of so many religious and political dissensioua, -where 
there are to this day special halls for both parties, called 
Valanlai-mantapams and Itankai-mantapams.^® As the 
PaUar and the Pariahs belong to different hands and the 
Valluvar are the priests of both, the division into right-hand 
and left-hand castes must very probably have taken place 
after tbo Yalluvar had obtained this position. At the time of 
Bhagavat RamSnnjdearya this division into right-hand and 
left-hand castes was already an acknowledged institution, as 
different hours were assigned to right and left hand people 
for entering the Celvapillai temple at J^elkota, which place is 
also called PaiitapacanalsHia^ t.c., the field where even out- 
castes can he purified. The influence of the Jainas was 
perhaps strongest in towns where the artisan classes form an 
important and powerful portion of the population, while the 
Brahmans appealed to the land-o-wning and agricultural 
classes, whom they won over by entreaties or by threats. 
The Brahmans have not joined and strictly speaking do not 
belong to either side, but their interests lie mainly wth the 
right Bide. As in various localities the same castes have 
embraced different sides, it is difficult to assign to all a 
permanent position. Tct, on the whole, the principal parties 
on both sides are always the same ” 


xnony, whose pcrionnanco u a pnTilcgeoI thahrahmaas, and that the Kam- 
ealAjiti ranlced accordmg to the Ubaimnaastra amon^ the Oramacands^s. 
The Court conourred in this new and the ca»o waa duoiiucd, Bamalifigachtri 
pajin^ costs. See SfUm Jilld TimtSnoru, Sladras, ISSS 

»* Onp 32S o! the JUxtanyrahaiira (m Tamil 
is mentioned a copperpUte order or Timr**S»anam which confirm* the 
position of the Vanm)ir, they belilat Ka&ci dunn^tho reign of SukhalaU 
yina in tho 762nd year of Salivihans but, though it u stated there, 

that this h O mn a m u rtlll presened, no one seems ercr to hare wen it. 

*' The quamls and actual fight* which occurred between these hostilo par- 
ties hare girro n*o to much Ltigntion before 3Ugutrates and Judges, espo- 
ciiUy in the Chingleput and Korth-\tcot dutnet* The judgment of 
OcoTge Col»maa, Judge and Magutnte of Chingleput, d.ttedthe 35 th July 
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This dissension must have senously affected, for some 
time at least, the agricultural, mechanical, and commercial 
interests of the country, for, as both parties ■were stubhom, 
a great deal of inconvenience must ha've been felt, till each 
party ivas able to supply its own wants The right-hand side 
had in these curcumatances to seek a fresh supply of artisans 
until the necessary knowledge was acquired hy men in its 
OW’D ranks Some who joined it were perhaps de-ierters from 


1809, specifies tte different people of both hands, gives their emblems, flags 
and instromeBts, and fixes certain pnnieges 

I have applied to the Court and gone to Cbmglcpnt with the express 
purpose to obtain a copy of this important judgment from the Distnct 
Court, but it could not bo found among the records, though monp decisions 
of less conseguence and of earberjrears are stiU extant 

However, through the exertions of Mr A Knshnasvamy Iyer, s a , an 
official of the Accountant General's Office, and a much esteem^ former 
pupil of mine, I have been able to eecore a Tamil manuscript copy of the 
judgment On the nyAs Xsiid are enumerated the T7Hfa>- and Kaearailal 
with the following insignia white umbrdla, white flag, carved fan, chowry, 
arnkuttvaUb plough, plough flag, monkejr-flag, cnckoo-flag, parrot flag, 
bell, conch, wheel stick, big-drum, green, blue lotus gnthnci, flag, 
Totofllat, trumpet , 2, Vatula refatar (Northern or Telugn Tepajar) with 
Bwnn flag, S, with plough flog, t, Sammuiaruial (agncoltiinil 

labourers) with bull flag , 5 f onfatarariot with chalora flag , 6, KutlemSn 
with All flag, 7 SlaUtgaman with Arttala Or £ntala flag, 8 Xamsthkal 
(merchants) with cotton-^g, Jtfa*Brat(»ro«a»i drum, Vimumayir, Itimuracu, 
9, i/ffiyar (shepherds) with wheel. 10, I ofnla Jtaxyar (Telugu shepherds) 
with conch, II, ATa/inilaiyar (Eaoarese shepherds), with tent, five- 
coloured flag, 12, i’atmaca/iyar (weavers) with tiger vehicle, malo tiger flag, 
13, Pof/acohyar (silk weavers) with two headed bird flag, H, ra/Kiaf?m- 
yar (northern weavers) with Jatinime flag, Nakapacam, five coloured flag , IS, 
Jaotraiar (Telugu weavers) with crocodile, 16, jra;ini/aiya Cvaiyar (Kana- 
rese weavers) with wild jusmine garland, big eagle flag, Vicunitantai , 17, 
(siUt thread weavers) with «IL flag, 18, (weavers) with 
tortoise flag, and A'ohwci flig , 19, CTHovajuyer (oilire&s mongers) with 
ccdaiceti (ceptu to?(a), eUurtm, sesamum leaf garland, gamda-flag, drum , 
20, Tlaivdmyar (leaf oil mongers) with kovai garland, drum, cuckoo flag , 21, 
Cn(itruCaianmy<sr(<3ae'bii!l‘}al ad lacagw) m-ithSra caiaart^ paTTOt &3g, 
22, Ja»apyar {hemp dre«scts) with chowry flag , 23, Jfuwyar (pamters, Ac ,) 
with mafcan flag, 24, X</««yav (hramers) with Toti flag, 20, Tthtlarar 
(basketmakersl with Cikkin flag, wooden-lcgged horse, swordflag, 2C, Aan 
roiiyar (Fox-bcggirs) with dog flag, 27, Tamil fTurarar (potters). TafKla 
Kiatrar (TcIugu potters), Kitca JTWnallBr, 28, iltlalkirar (ftooters) with 
drum flag, 29, ^alfurar (dancing masters) with cj mbal flag 30, HJettal 
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the hostile camp, -while others were outsiders, Muhammadan 
artisans, for instance, who were allowed to earn their living 
in the Hindu commurnty hy following their profession 

The fifth casto formed of outcnstes is m consequence of 
this dissension divided into two great hostile camps, on the 
nght side are ranged the Ponahs, and on the left side the 
Cahkilis or leather--^ orhers It appears that there prevails 
in some parts of the South the peculiar phrase “ the Panahs 


(dancing guU) with llannutha flag 31, Cdndr and liar (toddy drawers) 
knnftci flog loule and ladder , 32, irxrarar (raonntaineers torestcrs, 
enaVe catchers bulcetoiakers, salt sellers) mth donkey flag , 33 CulkSr ct{fi 
laatpdukal (Kilt-sellcrs) with picturesque flag, 34 llffalkirar (hunters) with 
sUng flag 33 Ta{{4M(ar (?) with tortoise flag , 38 ITaratyar (sca-coostmen) 
with fish flag 37, Otf^r (rodd makers and lank>diggers from Onssa) with 
#j«de flag 33 (common tank diggers) with pig flag, 39, IVyi 

(hcorers) with paUnqum flag 40 rai)iceyT0rkai(7}(nicnialscrTsntaf)with 
Tfttai (ttnmpct) flag 41, Tamil ranndr and Fafuia 7 onndr (TamU and 
Telugu waahemen) with carved Icuife, lotos garland and whilo elephant , 
41, Tamil \4ritar ^anal bathers) with tampui garland, animal with bamaa 
laeo, 43, ra/«I« (Telngu barbers) with nalnuaram (musical tnstru 

nent), 44 Tampurarar (rope dancm) with Ketai flag 45, 

Puednlal {Minyamman pnesU) with small drum flag, 4C, JVrtfniat with 
hollow brass ring flag 47 (wild foresters) with iron -bar flag, 48, 

Anppukkdf Kararai (kararoi veuvers) wiU» loins flag , 49, Feluka Tandil- 
ram (northem jncndicanta) with bottle uo flag 59 Janettrdr {?)with 
flag 51, K'i^*lBj«yya»k4roi (soothsaying beggars) snth fliktl flag, 
62, Aaili (foretlmen) with Karo flag, 63 A'aMca-lifrar (lascari) with cart 
flag 64. Ftliilanimdr ejeommooicatcd blacksmiths) with bellows and 
hammer flag 55 Fthktl ta/rar (cTcommnnicated carpenters) with third 
flag 66 , Kappat tartar (ship carpenten) snth adto flag 67 , %.appal ra\Hkar 
(Tvlugu sailors) with ship flog 68 Tanfr (bards) with sword flag 

The people and ensigns of the fifth class are l, /hraafysr or ratamkal 
(proccasionMs) with damara (drum' flag, 2 fallunr^ Wr»//,yiran(tr///iy<fr 
(mOiant), Tara par and Faniaparatyar with white umbrella while chowry, 
white flag conch vajra stick, trumpet (tomukku) drum (Uppa«ai) pdAka 
(trempet), lutUn (short trumpet) bigtutUn, furaiya mtulc, five pots and 
white maksra (alligator) festoons 


^e U/l ousters 1 , /7rl Caffikal {TUri merchsnts) with kite flag, 
2 \a^ merngm) wuh r»at« garland and garland of 

mnegrms * (wearers) with tiruTaraijattinim, adakkam Unce, 

w^Tuhnre lioBflag brer flag deer flag peacock flag cuckoo flag drum 
CT>i«s elaat IS eomjewcdofthe r.tMr (goWnnithi) 
r«s*/r(l«„m JWtsr tbUck«niths) Ml r-rear (car 
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also tho honorific title of Vahhkamattdr or ValnhkwMidr and' 
claim in consequence precedence over the left-hand PaUa>\ 
The Tamil Cakkili, the Tolugu and Kanaroso Hadiga, 
and tho Marathn Man/; nil do belong to tho same casto. 
Their occupation is mostly connected with leather and rope 
making. Tho enmity between the common Pariahs and 
these people ia very acrimonious os it concerns precedence ; 
and a Ming, who os ropomaker ia generally also tho hang- 
man, is said to regard os his proudest and most meritorious 
action tho hanging of a ifahar or Slaratha Pariah. Never- 
theless, tho Pariahs and tho Cakkilis, when not actually 
engaged in hostilities, acknowledge each other in a friendly 
manner as brothcrs-in-law. In his hladura Manual (H, 
p 7) Mr Nelson mentions the carious fact that in Madura 
the Cakkili women belong to tho right-hand and their hus- 
bands to tho left-hand. 

Tho words Mdng and Mddtga are corruptions of Mdtaf/ga, 
Tho division of tho $aUi worshippers or SdUm in Dak- 
^in^ciVris and Vdm&cjlris has nothing in common with tho 
right or loft hand c.asle9. This dilTercnco concerns merely 
tho pOjd, inasmuch as tho daX%indcdra, tho right ohscrvanco, 
nllo'ws only milk, fruit, cakes mode ol hlackgrara, and other 
sweetmeats nndsuect drinks, while tho rdmdedra, tho left 
or adverse observance, permits, besides tho mentioued eatables 
and drinks, meat and liquors also. 

The YAU.ua Alt. 

nio oppreirion which tho Parialis and Palfar haao (uif- 
has not drawn fh**m closer together, but J'ot the^ 
two clavoa have tlvir pritHthood in common. These priests 
aro etvlWl VaWuvnr, and their name has bocomo rcnownetl 
by Tira Valluvn NJyondr, th#* author of the famous Tamil 
work tho Kurnl It is evident from this appellation 

ilfcU. that TiniTalJuia NAyaiilr i* not tho real nam« of this 
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celobrnted mau, biit only his This poet, who was born 

nud died at ifjulapur, a suburb of Madras, showed in Jiis 
writings a knowledge of» and a tendency towards Jainism; 
aud though some deny the hict of his having been a Jam, 
other Valluvar admit it: at all events the title Nayandr 
may be taken in favor of such an assumption, as it is used by 
tho Jains as an honorific appellation. The word means hid 
and derofee, and is pi-obably a contracted form of the Tamil 
honorific term iVayff A ORar, from which the syllable An has been 
dropped. Kdtjalcn^ a loader, especially a leader of troops, 
f.c., a general, is derived from the Sanskrit ni, to lead This 
word becomes in Tamil Ndyitkan (NaiL), in Telugu Ndyadu 
(Naidaj, and in Molaydlam Ndyar (Nair), and is used ns a 
title by many Hindus in Southern India ; it is adopted in the 


Tho scconntg giTga sbont Tirutalluva AVyuntfr are very etscHre 
Ono tact alone te clear that ho bolongod to one of tho loa cst cloases of the 
population, but that the highoat chutes coultf sot ignoro his ttOesta, and to 
eavo their supononty connected bis birth with the Bnihsun caste Another 
important Item of mfomation is that other celebrated TsmiJ poets uKapilar 
and Accai are also brought into intimate contact with the same lower 
classce Tho legend giren below raabea Kapilar, Anai and TiruTa^ura 
NayanSr, brothers and sister, though it is manifest that they did not all lire 
and compose their works at the same tune , still the connection of all with 
one another and with tho PariAha and Piilayar is very pecubar indeed 

Urahmit performed, according to the legend, a sacnGce for the eiplana* 
tion of the Sanskrit and Clhmil bnguagea and Agattyo. arose from it ont of o' 
pot The sage mamed the daughter of tho Ocean, and had from her a eon 
TtrvineiTaltan His son mamed at TirnralOr a Piilaiyan woman or 
and their ofiapnng was Bhagavan (usei/««r) About this time there lived 
Toea«iu«i, a scion of the Brahmavaibia, who had mamed a Brahman woman 
Arulma'Akax They had a daughter, but left her behind to per/oim a sendee 
at the Virali mountain APanaboI UraiyOr found the girl, andbroughther 
up, until there fell a downpour of earth which killed all the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood except the girl, who took refuge in tho house of one mtiyap~ 
jwa lit ufarnratfani tn On his Way to Benoros the young Bhagnran stopped 
at the choultry near MelOrakaram, when the girl passed He asked her 
whether she was a Pulaicci or Valaicci, and beat ber with a wooden ladle 
on her head, so that it bled, and the wound left ereataally a scar On his 
return from Benares the pilgrim etf^iped at tho same inn and agam saw the 
5 oung girl, who had since become Tery beautiful, at the house of Nltiynppan, 
but he did not recognise her and asked her foster-father to give him his 
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same meaning by tbe Blullalas Mahers and Gonds The 'a ord 
I'^itlliiran eusir^euecr^ (P/ Valluvar) I take to mean “ the 
honorable Palin,” Yalln or Tather Paliu being tbe collective 
name of the Palla caste and twi («i) the honorific pronominal 
affix The present position of the VaJluvar is highly inter- 
esting He IS famous for bis aupenOT attainments in Astro- 
logy, and IS much consulted •when horoscopes are to be cast 
Though socially on outcaste, he is respectfully treated by 
Brabmans and especially by Brahman ladies "wbo often have 
recourse to his advice Ho wears tbe holy hrahnianical 
thread or i/ajfopaoila, in Tamil pnniimil orpontT/®" At the 
weddings of Panahs and Pallor he utters Sanskrit passages 


dt igbtcr la mamafie 1I« conseoted and the tnamags was celebrated wJ en 
Bhagarnn returned from Hamef varam On ) is anoraluag according to the 
ceremonial the head of his bndc ho saw the scar on her head and retog 
Biscd htr as the gtrl he had b« ten Ashamed he ran away but the 

g rl— who wits hencclortb called Ati — run behind b m At J inacesn 
■he overtook h m at last when Bhagavan exacted from her the promise that 
si 0 would leave behind her all the thildren which they migl t have on thoir 
Joaraej s bhe consented and mneb against her inclination kept her word 
ndfised by her tobies to do so Thua were bem Arvat (^Gussei) or 
Aural (psfffiSGi) as an incsmatioD of Larosiatl Upyot ([e.u6Su) m 
TuudacDaudilum Al iamiin m KamvOr {/yuriti 

in Aavenpattaiuim lar (stSeviry lo Tinii&rDr Vttli near the Veil 
tnouutain and TiruraUiirar in an oil nut tree tope at MailapUr 

All UiMO children play important parts in the legends and poetry of 
Southern India yfrrai was nursc^l by banters lppa% was brought up by 
washermen and married a FanaKgraro digger Thej were very poor andsho 
wua attacked b} small pox and went about covered only with margosa tree 
leaves Thus sbo bet-imo known and worshipped as ^Unyamman 
iH-fa was educated by Cemmln Lrora* by brewers Sap lar by the Brah 
man iM^atyo and I atfi by Kuiavar Tbo names ol T" ritroll»rar and of most 
of bis so-called broth t« ind suten arv no | rojar names 

** Set ^ansvetti (QTsarOait.-^) asenbwi to Tiruvalluvn l«ayanar 
ed ted by Amplcala Mudalv p 9 atauaa 40 which begins 
Afl^^404(re(r(3cii<rLo @gi @01 tFOounUl tanltakkoivOm ^iva ^iva) 
us wear tbo aucred thread 6 va ‘*ira let w follow the prompt ngs of tl 0 

five senses Jet ns carry all the ms gni* espi-ciAliy tl e wtilc nwbitllas and 
wb U) chownet St well as tho gold a faav used by the gods and eagis 
beaatiful marks and clothes Let ttsproisaly aonhippmgtlie beginning and 
enLng cl Oa la wL.ih lits.rt of wudoa and divine eistaee art ffianifet 
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in the marriage ceremonial, the meaning of which he pro- 
bably does not know. Considering how jealous the Brahman 
priests ore of keeping secret their sacred verses, it is very 
strange indeed that the Valjuvor knows and uses some of 
them. This knowledge must have been acquired long ago, 
perhaps at a time when friendly relations still existed 
between the Brahman settlers and the original population. 

He is most probably the representative of the ruling class 
of ancient times, and bis name can still be easily discerned, 
ns it is preserved in historical records and geographical 
accounts. I need only mention the VaUtnalon, of Valluvo- 
nadu, the king of the Valluvar, who presided at the great 
assembly of Keralam, when a new Perumal nas chosen every 
twelfth year to rule over the nbole of ITaJayaJam. I 
pointed out some years ago the connection which exists 
between the Vajluvar and Pallavas 6nd shall recur to this 
question later on. 

All this splendour of the VaUuvan has departed and he 
is now known only as the priest of the Pariahs andPoJlar. 
He occupies the highest position among the Pariahs, while 
his name cormects him with the Foliar, and among the 
kindred of the latter, f.v., among the Pulayor of Coclun, the 
Yalluvar still rank highest. We may perhaps be justified 
in regarding him as representing a link between the Brst 
and second Dravidian stage. 

This suggestion will naturally be repudiated by the 
Valluvar, for they regard themselves as much superior to 
the people committed to their spiritual charge. 

To accept the assertions of every indiridual Hindu would 
be to admit a separate' creation for e.ich tribe, sect, trade, 
profession, and calling. Tho pride of caste, even among 
the lowest in tho country, the tendency towards exclusive- 
ness, and the firm belief in individual superiority combined 
with a strong spirit of conservatism, divide the Xndion popu- 
lation into innumerable sections. And os if tho existing 
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distinctions did not suffice, new conditions and new compli- 
cations are continually giving rise to new variations and 
combinations in Hindu society. Thus among the Vellalar, 
such new castes have lately arisen, and, if I am not mistaken, 
some promoters of the widow-remarriage movement advocate 
the establishment of a new caste, composed of those who 
have married widows and of the odfspring of such marriages. 


CHAPTER Y. 


On the Pallar, Pallavas, Pulayar, Ballas (Bhallas), 
BhiLS, PuLlNDAS, &C. 

What was originally an accidental discrepancy in the 
pronunciation ol the name of the hfallas or Pallas, though 
immaterial in itself, has produced occasionally in the course 
of time a real difference. It may perhaps he assumed, 
either that those who had descended from the mountains to 
the plains preferred to be called Pallas, bocauso tbe Dra- 
vidian word pallavt signifies depth or low counti y, or that they 
Imparted this meaning to the term pallatn, unless the vocal 
similarity between Palpjit, a Palla, and paUani, low countiy, 
is regarded as an accidental freak of languago. 

In these circumstances one may be justified in distin- 
guishing in certain localities, between the Jlallas and Pallas 
as between Highlanders and Lowlanders, while we may find 
olso^vhcro SlaUos living in the plains and Pallas on tho 
mountains. After a prolonged residence of tho descendants 
of tho Highlanders in the plains and of tho Lowlanders in 
the mountains, both might re-adjust theirnames to tho actual 
they are occupying, and coll themselves, respectively. 


no Palla, appear in San,lrit Ulcmturo a, P„lLa,, 
I (ifdaraf, Ptthnara/i, Pathnn and Plarnt. 
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The formation of the word Pallaca^ can he explained in 
different ways. It^may have been derived from the word 
Palla 'vsluch, being combined with the pronominal aflix aHf 
formed the honorific term Pal^can, and eventually dropped 
the final n j or, if of Sanskrit origin, the affix ra may either 
have been added to Palla, or the Taddhita affix a to the term 
PoJiu, which denotes the Pn)lar caste ns an aggregate. In 
the latter case Pallata would hare been formed from Pallu 
and ought to have been Pdlfnia, but according to Panini V, 
2, 127 (aria achbfiyo'c) Vrddhi or long a is not necessarj’. 

The omission of one / and the insertion in its place of an h 
requires a few remarks in order to connect Pal/iara, Pah- 
lata and Puhnam with Palla, which was no doubt the 
original Dravidian form with which the Aryans became first 
acquainted. 

Before a language reaches the literary stage, dialectical 
differences eioeptod, only one form of speech docs generally 
prevail, which is the language in common uso, the popular 
or PtShrU idiom. In course of time, isjth the growth of 
literature, the language, or rather the literarj' speech, becomes 
more and more settled and stationary, and certain forma- 
tions, owing to their having been preferred by poets and 
otliur authors, are widely adopted and supersede thoso pre- 
viously used. The refined or Sanskrit language must hai o 
originated in some such manner. Its very existence pro- 
sapposes the PnrXi i/, ns the original Prlfcnt must bo older 
than tho later SaiifArU. The so-called Prllrit forms, uluch 
are found, e , in the Vedic literature, should not for this 
reason bo regarded as belonging to a later period, simply 
because they belong to Prilrit, os they may even represent 


" The on p 171 »»yi thnt i* «lmfrd /rrm 

r-rttraljM, one who h-ns got the rtnogth of hoJr. th-.t fora ws* in 

course of time, I ehangvJ into P, *nd ni« oiWeil 
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the older Prakrit phase « While Prakrit is indefiuite, Sans- 
kiit is definite and becomes in consequence ossified and 
unchangeable. ISventually it loses its hold on the people, 
hut remains the linguisUo standard of the educated and the 
dialect of the learned. It supplies in its turn the material 
for a modem Prakrit, which may likewise contain some 
relics of the original Prakrit, but from which, as prior to 
Sanskrit, it mast he distinguished. 

Applying these remarks to the special subject before us, 
it is not at all impossible that, as the Gaudian Kanda has 
been changed in Sanskrit into Khanda, similarly the original 
Dravidian and ancient Prakrit word Falla has been already 
at an early date altered and become Falha and Fahla, which 
three different terms were then in use at one and the same 
time. Sanskrit prefers on the whole a form whose pronun- 
ciation is more difficult than what satisfies the Dravidian 
languages. Some of these changes may have been made for 
reasons of which we are now ignorant. In support of my 
supposition that Falha or Pdhla is a modification of FallOt 
I contend that a similar connection does apparently exist 
between the names Kalhana or Kaklana and Kalla ; beti\een 
Balhana, Balhi,Balhil.a, BaUfika, Balhi, &q , or Bahlana, Bahli, 
Bahlikd, Bahtika, Bdhli, d.c , and Balia ; between Bilhana 
(Vilhana) or Bifilam {Vihlana) and Billa, {Villa), between 
Malhana or Hlahlana and Malla ; between Bilhana or Bthlana 
and Bula; and between Salhana, Suhlana or Sullana and an 
original Sitlla. The names ending in n like Balhana. Kal- 
hana, Malhana and Sulhana have some resemblance with 
those Dravidian names ending in anna, ns Raghanna, Nag- 
anna, &c. Of the change of double I into Ih, the change of 
Malldrt into JIalhart in ^laratlu affords an example. 


*' For instance compare with knladSiu,purSdd{a with pur6l4U, 

IfHtlihi with ktadrafci and bh^Odlft with hhidrikfa, m Professor A Weber a 
Ixditfhe SiHiiitn, II, p 87, rote 
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The introduction of an h into xrords in which it originally 
found no place has already been commented upon when 
discussing on p 61 the origin of the names Mhar and Bhar 
from iTar and Bar. 

The practical result of this inquiry is the establishment 
of the Indian equivalents Pahlava, Palhava and Plava for 
Pallava and Falla, and the condosion that the names of 
such peoples, where they occur in the Sfahfi.bliarata, RamS- 
yana, and other ancient Sanshrit works, refer, in most cases, 
to Indian tribes and not to nations beyond the frontiers of 
India, e g yio the Persian Pahlacas. This assumption does 
not dispute the fact that relationship existed between Non- 
Arj’an races dwelling on both sides of the Indian frontier. 

The Pallor, as well as the PalUs, claim to be connected 
with the Pallavas, The Pallavarajas were in early tiroes 
already rulers in this countiy. Some rajas, e y., those of the 
Sambhugotra in the North near Rajomandjy still affect the 
title of FaUavaraja and worship at their marriages the fire 
and the ta/<» 2 j*tre€, a twig of whidi, as we have mentioned 
above, is used as an arrow at the hunting festival {PanvfU 
iat) on the Vijojodasami dnring the Navarsitri or Dasara 
feast 

In accordance with the interchange between r and *n 
which has been previously pointed out, the word Pallata 
can be easily recognized in the more modem Velhma, 
Vellamha, BhtUamdf Yellnma and EUawa, The connection 
between Valluva and Pallava has already been mentioned. 

The majority of the Pallor now-a-days occupy the plains, 
but they have even there retained their innate predilection 
for the woods and mountains. "Wherever possible, they erect 
their shrines in forests and on hills, and their marriages 
also take place in such localities. A pandal or wooden shed 
is there constructed to celebrate them Before the marriage 


Read Tif PaUarnt bv Ihe leirned Rev Tbomas FoulVc# *»d w p 5J 

10 
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IS actually performed, the Iwxdegroom suddenly leares his 
liouse and starts for some distant place, as if he has sud- 
denly abandoned hia intention of marrying, in spite of the 
preparations that liavo been made for the wedding His 
intended father in law intercepts the young man on liis 
way and persuades him to return, promising to give him 
his daughter as a wife, to this the bridegroom consents 
The marriage ceremony is than proceeded with the Yal- 
luva priest shows the Tah or marriage nechlace to the 
assembled guests, pronounces the necessary prayers and 
mantrams, and hands the Tali to the bridegroom, who ties it 
round the neck of his bride It is highly probable that the 
Palhr adopted a part of their marnage ntes, especially 
those resembling the Kasiyatra, from the Brahmans The 
marriage of the Pallar can he di«solved on either side , the 
husband divorces his wife by breaking the Tahy and the 
woman can remarry Should a wife run away from her 
husband, sbo can onlj remarry with the consent of a pah- 
cayat A widow can remarry The dead are either burnt 
or buned burying is cheaper and therefore, more common 
among the poorer of the loner classes 

«• Th s custom resemWee eliungely the bo ciUoil Kat jal a among the 
Hrahmacs and high caste Hindus Pretend ngtogo onap Ignmao-oto AaiT 
(Dcmres) the bridegroom Imvcs his house with a wooden Bt ck m h s right 
hand, a kadjan leaf) booh nnlcThis left arm on hislelt shoulder he 
cames an urahreUa towhiih is t cdahondle of clothes contai m<»- also some 
doU and other necessaries for the journey hiB feet are encased m a pair of 
or hard leather si oee and on his head he ears a pugn AVI lie 
onthoTOal heis o\crtaken l>y the father end mother of his hnde whocany 
TC 81 cctiTclv two eoeoannts and two Tesaels filled wUh water The intended 
mother in law pours thoaater oaer thefeet of thejoutli wh le her husband 
washes them and then gives him (he two cocoanuts Both entreat him not 
to proceed to Benares but to return and nuny the r da ighter to th 
proposals he ci cntually 1 stem and the wedding is celebrated as pre-amnged 
TheonginotUisc atom may bethat though eaery Brahman should ms b 
B naros in order to st idj there the joung man cannot do so if he 1 ecomes 
a crlfl tha or fatn ly man He saves therefore lus con«e nee bj simulating 
an imn e-luite depart re to IvMl anl mamfest ng th is his good intent ons 
wh h tho gh not carr e.1 out will be credited to him us if ho had actuallj 
p<*tformed the p Ignmagc 
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JiLiIltj}), Ixulantan, and Mmulaii are common names 
among Palla men, n’liilo Vaili^ Terauai (for DeraySna cor- 
ruption of Ddrasena) and Knlantai (Kulumai) aro applied to 
tbeir women ®' 

Tlie PaJIar are an industrious, hardworking, and hard- 
worked class of land labourers, found mostly in the ifadras 
Presidency, and especially in the southern districts. Uhoy 
toil unintermittingly to enrieb tlieir masters, the actual 
owners of the soil, and they were, until very lately, not much 
better treated than bondslaves The time is not remote 
when tlie owners of the ground even regarded them as 
their property, as Helots belonging to the land. Continual 
bad treatment and exposure to all kinds of hardship have 
been their sad lot, and it is only natural that this eoudition 
should have eventually told on their mental and physical 
development, but it speaks, on the other hand, much for 
tho superiority of their original naiuro that, m spite of all 
the miseries ondured, they have been able to retrieve their 
position under a kinder government and are now starting^ 
again with fair prospects of improvement 

Tlie I^ulai/ai of Travancore, Cochin, and Jlalabar corre- 
spond to the Pallor in tho Tamil country, the Pallar set- 
tlers in these countries being often called Pulayar Their 
fato resembles that of the Pallar. Constant exposure to the 
beat of a scorching sun, to tlie unceasing doisTipours of rain 
during the monsoon, and to the violent gales and thunder- 
storms so prevalent on the TVest Coast of India, combined 
with insufiicieut and unsubstantial nourishment, lias under- 
mined and stunted their phyaqne, and their skin has in the 
course of generations assumed a colour approacliing black as 
nearly as possible. Unfavorable local circumstances have 
made the position of the Polayar even worse than that of 


” SturuVanandMunik^San Are nUo names of Snbtulini.n?ya. Sec nolo IC 
on r 10 
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the most oppressed races in the Tamil country. The Pariahs 
or Pallar, who despaired of their ead lot, had at least a 
chance of improving it hy running away from their oppres- 
sors without being caught egain ; hut even this prospect 
was denied to the unfortunate Pulayan. Hemmed in on all 
sides hy mountains, woods, backwaters, swamps, and the 
sea he could not hope to escape and to better his position ; 
even if he evaded recapture, he had to face death in another 
cruel form in the wilderness in which he found himself 
entangled, and out of which he could not extricate himself. 

Like the Pallau, the Pulayan, when, well treated, has 
shown himself to he possessed of creclitahle mental and 
physical powers. In the census report of Travancore it is 
said of them that ** they are an extremely useful and hard- 
working race, and ore sometimes distinguished by a rare 
character for truth and honor, which their superiors in the 
caste scale might well emulate.” 

The degree of contempt with which the Pulayan is treated 
is evident from the disgraceful etymological derivation of 
his name from Pula, pollution, as has been already men- 
tioned. Like e>ery other Hindu, the Pulayan takes a pride 
in his caste and despises, in his turn, all those whom lie 
regards os beneath him. As has also hoen remarked, the 
highest class among the Pariahs and the Pulayar is that of 
the Valluvar, who are rooroovex the priests of the Pariahs 
and Pallar. This seems to bo another proof of the identical 
origin of the Pollan and Pulayan. 

The chief deities of Iho Pulaj an are Mddan and the J^ire 
Pandaras. 

As a Pariah found at iTclkota’tho imago of Celvapilloi, 
as a feavara uas ori^aUy in po5se<!sion of the sacred stono 
of JagannitUa, so aUo is tho worship of Podmanabha in 
Trivandrum intimately connected with a Pulayan. Once a 
Puhec! or Pulaya woman, who was living witli her husband 

iathoAnantakldu juBgl9,snddcnlyhoard the cij-ofahahy. 
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She rushed to the spot and to her surprise, n beautiful 
child lying on the ground, protected by a cobra. She had 
compassion on it, and nursed it like her own child. The 
appearance of a cobra intimated to her the divine origin 
of the infant. This belief proved tnie, for the child was an 
incarnation of Vi^nu. As soon as the Kaja of Travancore 
heard of this wonderful event, ho built a shrine on the spot 
where the baby had been found, and dedicated it to Patlma* 
nabha This is the origin of the Padmauahha temple at 
Tnrandrum. The Pulayor round Trivandrum assert to 
this day that in iormer times a Pulaya king ruled and had 
his caille not far from the present capital of Travancore 

This constant connection of individuals belonging’ to the 
lowest population with the worship of the Hindu gods is 
indeed a very peculiar and significant ciromnsianoe. 

While the Pallar on the East Coast and the Pulayar on 
the Malabar Coast are mostly agnoultural labourers, the 
Pukii/ar and the PalUyar {PaiUa>) in Madura are on the 
other hand mountaineers The former are regarded as the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Palani Hills, and have been 
the bondslaves of the Hunnuvar. The Palliyar dwell on 
the hills also in Madura and the adjacent districts, avoiding 
as much as possible any intercourse with strangers. 

Belated to the Pallas by kinship, and bearing also a 
sitmlar name, are the Balia (Bala, Valla, Telia) Bhdlla 
{Bhxlh or BhU). 

It is now impossible to decide or esplain when and 
why the original name Falla became thus diversified; but 
after these dialectical variations had once come into use, it 
was advisable to retain rather than to drop them. 


** Thegod-PurfmnAJAflrests wtthtislieadat riiwat&iM and with his feet 
at Itrupalapur or Tirupadapur Hie chief Namban pnest of Iravaoeore 
comes from Cochin and is caUed Aluran^n TamhuraKal See also Rev 
8 Mateer’s Xmnf 0 / CAenV, p l«|, and -Sahw Z*A le Trownwr#, p 
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The Baiia*! 

The tribe v.\nc\i bears this name has boeomo famous 
throughout India at different times and in different places 
Wo meet tho SiUas in the North ns -vvell ns in the South, 
but thoir fame is especially connected with tho'^o eoiintnos 
which form non a days the north nestem part of the Bom- 
bay Presidency’, including its dependencies Iheir ancient 
capital Mas the rcnomied Bahbhijnntj m Kltbiawlr Enor 
mous mins, spread over fifteen miles, are evidence of its 
splendour boforo its destruction m tho eighth century 
Wfilh lies non near tho site of Balahlripura Iho kings of 
the Balias are Icnomi os Balia Tttjas (Balla-Baos), Balhnms 
and Ballllas Tlio power and splendour of tho Balharas 
cvcited tho admiration of mcdimval Arabian travellers \ibo 
Msittd the Indian shore* 

Some Da/hi claim to belong to the Sun/ftr<Tm«a or sun- 
lino and trace their descent from Ilia’s son Jialh Tlio 
bards praise them ns Tatla J/h/Mm Ka^Iiao, the Lords of Tntln 
and Multan They called the territory wluch they conquered 
BaltiXfSlra with I)<jI ihfupur ns itn chief touu Tho Balias 
of Surat d^’riio their ongm from CV/h Irn or tho moon and 
connect their pedigree with the Balilnputras, tho ancient 
lonls of Aror on tho Indus The present Balias and tho 
Killus, hho Ihoir oncertors, still worship tho sun, which is 
the pre«iding deity of Mullnn, n circumstance that intimates 
a Beyrthian and Non Aryan origin Tho Balias are prohahly 
ilcntical with the whom woliavo incntioneil ahoio 

Tho Kftlhi of Kathiawftr, who as Knlliai fought ogam«t 
the great Macodoman, claim to ho dwceiided from tho 
Balias 

TItc namo ot tho BalU lUjM Tooux-ii, ,n n ailTirtiit 
fonrinl n liter ponwl in Mjforo 05 tho will Incirn llilhla" 

Slanj plari‘1^ nil oior India, ttill inmno tho nanio ol 
Iho llillm. I riiorri. thin nuljcct tor a lilir olnj'rr, Imt 
niiiilioii h n oiili i.ch ilicoa an ir ISahagiiima 
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iioUasamndtam, Ballapallem^ Ballapm, Mahksia) (Maha- 
balleSvara), »S.c 

The CiiiT^ 

The Bhils are probably aborigines of Max-war They 
live scattered oyer a great trxct of coimtiy; they divell so 
for north as the AravnlU Hills, and they are found m the 


Srfc J iea6cnitn6 Coloael James Tod s AnnaU #/ Rajatlhan, vol I, pp 

112 113 “ All Ihogcnealoffista ancient and modem, insert the Balia tnbe 

among the Baj<culas The iyrd, or blessing, of the bard w TaCia Sloallan ca 
rat) (Pnncea of Tattaand Mooltan), tndicatire of their ongtnaJ abodes on the 
Jnduji Thcj lay olaun howoier, to descent from the Soorjaransi, and 
anintain that their great ancestor, Balia or Bappa, wnsthaoffspnngof Lara, 
the eldest son of Bam , th»t their first setllement in Ba nrashtra was at tho 
ancient Uhanh, mrooxa remote periods called lIongyBottun and llaJ^ ui 
conquering the country adjacent, they termed it BoUaldietr (their cnpitnl 
Jlalsbhipoora), and assumed the title of B-illoh ne Hero they claim 
identity Tilth the Qbelote race of Uewar nor is it impuseible thatthey may 
he a hnneh of this family, rifatch long held power in Suurs’htra Before 
tho (.thelotes adopted the worship of Mabadeo, which period is indicated in 
thou: annals tho chief object of their adoration -n as tho snn, giving them 
that SeyOie resemblance to which the Balias hare every appearance of 
rkim The Dallas on the continent of Sauruebtra on the contrary, assert 
their ongm to he Induv-ansu, and that they aie the Oshca pootras who were 
the ancient lords of Arore on the Indus The C-ittis claim descent from 
the Balias an additional proof of northern ongm and strengthening their 
right to tho epithet of the Inrds ‘ tiords of Moolthan aud Tatta ' The Baliss 
were of sufficient consequence m the thirteenth century to make incursions 
on Hlewnr, and the first exploit of the celebrated Bana Hamir was his killing 
tho lljUa chicftam of Choteek The present chief of Dhank is a fiolla, and 
the tnba yet presen es importance m the peninsula ” 

Bead also titiier/f pp 2ie-2J9 • A work written to conunemorate Ihe 
“reign of Banrn Baj Sing opens with these words ‘In thewestisSooratdM, 

‘ a country well known the hArhart'in* inraded it and conquered Bhah 
“ ea nath , aU fell m the each of Balahhipoora except the daughter of the 
“Pritnarn ’ And the Sandem roll thus commences When the city of 
“ Djlibhi was sacked the ishaVitants Bed and founded Balli, Ssndetai, and 
‘ N idole in Moxdnr des These are towns jet of consequence The 

' tract n\out Balabhjpooni and northwnid is termed Bhal, probably from 
“ tho tnbe of Balln The sun was the deity of this nortbem tribe 
• Tho solar oib and its tj-pe fire were the chief objects of adoration of 
‘ Sill-idityn of Balahhipoora ” The Balarajas are also mentioned m the 
Attntu! re»taiehe»,\o\ IX 

Lieutenant Colonel Tods r»«efs t» Ixfio London 1829 pp 

U7-lia contain the same information as above, to this is added the fdhv 
ing ‘ The Balk pays adorsfion cxcfusiiefj to the sua, esd li is e/n)} la 
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deserts of Sind and Eajputana as well as in the woody and 
maccessiUe gorges of Eandesh and Ahmcdabad. 

The name of the Bhils occurs in various SansUit works, 
and also m Ptolemy, TH, I, 66. He makes mention of 
the Phythla, together mth the Bcthgoi and Kandalm 

Instead of connecting the Phyllilm with the Bhils, as 
Lassen first rightly proposed to do. Sir A Cunningham 
prefers to derive the term PhjUita, from the Greek word 


“ thic OHCTn for thid r»’ Personal appearance, all indicate an Indo-ecy* 
"Th. citj ol BaUlh,. iJi.M 1"“ 

“able nlliee was mlI * i * maps, and now an ineonsider. 

“From its loundation, m ^ ^teen miles, m circomfertnce 
“ leneth, am stilt dun ' f trot la 

“trsS tlisCnoMh; C. '» 

'■ o! Ptoleray , L, area m th^ro a ^ ° *>'» M»kours. 

“of tberoralgro^phe “tEa« “ S, 7; “ 

ColonelTod d^™., ik, '57* '*'?"• PP ’*0, ItS-ltS, where 

On page 160 he sars “Wa ms'* *tcooiitsotthe Itathara pnncca of India 

..ris^nalharo', S i. .sI'd‘o“X"‘l,S"i'“; I'T""” “* 

••wss Bilabhipoor, .a whose site lSmv 5";f V‘‘“” 

also deUTO IfaHara from Halta Fa.a ^ Plawd a Bjsantium " I 

ehmgo, which I hare eiplamed ’’“""S undergone tho 

Sirca.horolhenshleaplaL.on.hoiithmf 7 

n.roeor.rotlrB.lha.iao.. eaalled|.“„.! U5 " Balharo. or 

Jbn hAurJadlni and At lirut •iwl ■^^^‘ctniTBllDrs, especially 

name BaMara as meanmgkms 0 / 1 ^^ latcipreted their 

numinmatie reputition, esplaioed it Edward Thomas, of 

paraiaount of tho time bcinit O.™ 

Indim" rilled frmo th “’ ,^ 1.5 History of 

lohii D.,„n, vol irrp^,.5“TT3T«”.'®‘'" " “''"'P 
Utter passage ccmUia* a trrc^i l!’ “"d 351-358, which 
Veya^f, f„,(, a , On this anbjoct The 

CoW Tod dcrotM 1 

TmJu,, pp 2r5.271. •‘Tlie'na^'^^r^ OaMf,, m h^ TVartU in 

^meintrr«tmg.dl.tion, .nrnWrra L' ’* ‘"’"lUh . . 

the VoU. of n.11. sad i„j“rS 
r, r I’T <”> 'f mrl.^ sToi r. r™'’ '*»'">'>«">• of Ihoso 

'“^”"^•'■•‘"^ .1 Sa^k^'iT- • 

whifN st* \ \ ^Ulla kbetra wrx M sorereigns of 

which doQltlcM orimnaud th« ^ nal.«.rao. 

I ""W. .Ve, fa, naUl^l^ .T”’’ "" 

■••sfri .nil mrori ih., iignm, 
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tpvWov, leaf, and to assign to it the meaning of le<i/-clad. 
Tins expression, according to Sir Alexander, appropriately 
descnbos the Gonds, though jMma, leaf, is used only in 
connection nith the Saharas, as he himself admits when 
rofemng to them There is no objection to his explaining 
parna by “ leaf -clad,” thoughit can also signify “leaf-eating ” 
In fact I prefer to a certain extent the former interpretation 
of pama. But as the PhpWtai are mentioned by Ptolemy as a 


and coIlnecf(^d with (he ^rand nnfional epic, IIm Sleihabharat, cnllini 
Jlht'cmnftth, ’('hort there js a foontAin, whose smtets, in past daj-s, si ere of 
miraculous efi!cac]ri and on whoso aiArgin is a temple to Sue, which attracts 
Totanes from all qimrtcra Theongmofthis spot is referred to (he adventures 
of thoPandua bitithers, and their nandenn/^ in exua aaongst the forests of 
Herat, which tradition places m this very region, and lU capital, Iteratgnrh, 
IS held to ha the more modem, hut stUl interesting Dholfca.uiduded in Bnlla 
khetra, sad affording fresh and Almost euperahoadaat festimenj to tho 
a ctacity ot the ancient thronides of 3Iawar, which etnto Balahhi, Beratgurh, 
and Qurh-Oajni to have been th* three chief atics, which owned their sway 
on (heir eipuUion from the Und of tho Saons ’ Tie era of Balabhi, which 
IS identieni with tbo Gopta en,d>cgiiis, according to the correct statement of 
AlUrflnt, inA D 3lJ Tho Calahht grauU arc dated between tho years 207 
&nd447o{ the Gnptacra (See Colonel Tod’s ^nnah 0/ Jfiyasrtaa, vol I, 
801 and TmteU in TTrstmi /ndia, p 213, and m the Indtan ^nti^uhry, aola. 
M,pp 2U, 305— 0, XV, pp 189 273, 336, XVI, p 147, tho researches 
ofI>r Hulttsth, Prof Duhler, andllr fleet) BalabM was visited bj Ilivea 
Tsiang about 610 A I> “On its dcstrattion, in the middle of the eighth 
century, Anhnlwarra b<Knme the metropolis, and this, as recorded, endured 
until tho fourteenth, when tho title of Bal ea rae became extinct " (Tod s 
TVaiehtn iresiern Iiidt/i, p 214 ) 

Ptolemy mentions, VII, 1 SZ’jwwiKovpa aaa^lxiiDrSaXtdcBdfiov,’ for which 
TVillberg in his edition of Ptolemy snbstitatea HaXicanii^ov This is the 
passage to which Colonel Tod haerefcrrodahoTOin his Trairfron p 149, nrd 
which la mentioned also in hie vol I p 213 Chr Lassen apeaksin 

ii\a IndtscJie AUertfiumukunde, vol Ul, pp 179, 185, and 186 of this passage, 
ana places this Ilippokora in (ho sooth “ Di« Stadtimiss ui der hahe des 
“ jotngen MuUiher golegen haben Nor so viol laest sich, ohno Besorgmss uu 
“ irren, behaupten, dass dem 5*ry*etri»iw» die nordlichcm, dem Baleokuros 
' die Budliehern Oobiate nnterworfen waren • I conjectaro that the word 
Bittla 13 contained in Baleoknra as well as in BalerkorQ, and if the latter is 
accepted as a reading, the r must indicate tho title of Bija or Uao 

About Balabhl consult ''Notes on (he Ancient City of IJalahhipani ” 
by Mr B A. R Nicholson, m the e/ iht Royal Sonety, \ol 

Xm.pp 146-163 Read aW tho articles on this subject by tho above men 
fioned scholars, and those ot tho Into Jfr J Perg«»»on, an 1 ProfessorR Oepal 
Bhandarkar, in the Iiidi-rt AntipMiy, vols THU, , V, \ I YIt, IV, \i, 

11 
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Boparate tnbo dislingimhed from the Kandaloi, both cannot 
be merged into one, noram P/iy«tai be taken as a Greek 
nerd, for Ptolemy does not use Greek expressions instead 
of, or among other, Indian proper names without tendermg 
an explanation for such nn unusual proceeding Phijinim 
moreoTcr, does not ocouriu Greek in the sense suggested by 
Sir A CimninghaiQ 

The pas«ago in Ptolemy has no connection whatever with 
the babaras 


StailiZ b" by b.. puI,l.cal,on 

»-aa the chief dciti of Muhao 'f aderntiea td the mn, which 

", which t of cS' th^leiei"i*?nd 
Ibo llftcedonuin dwleet *“ laoffuagta, wm >er7 common m 

The TOmit .boot ib„ S'.cJaonmn’aScci ',r,Lf.le,*’e'’’ '°ih”n^”v 

olh3irr£“Cb™"'”''”"’ ^b.., ShUIe. end 

kS?« d5!!"i'’‘°‘ Phsmtoh, 

E.e ™ Un^STnil^Xl^ a ■ 

S« Ptolemy, Til 1 68, ftn \ »» » 

Ir ,t, ,J, ,,,1 ^ 

nmRhim intho,^rfji«flfcxr,A,/ x » •'k'* ' hceSirA Cun- 

*• RtTCT. WM occupjed l/ the -Vfl«a^v»t4, op Tupti 

•BpnmllyidrtiUfie4w^th.<ilofii. ' J^®***^'* » name ■which has teen 

- ■'•Oh I Uhc HU m “ T'"” rbw«i „„„ to th, 

■■rf u..-io.i,ua- v'T di«,pi.,o 

b-™ l~o r.™ „ .S' ; ^boyo. Hmfo,,. Hat th.rt miY 

• •vl th4t th^d* ar» th- It tim-of I’tolrimy, 

i->ib- intaM ty i,. 
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The Mars of Ajmere resemble the Bhils, and these again 
are not dissimilar to the Parheyag and Khonds. The Bhils 

This opinion does not appear to eotaeido with that expressed by Bu- A 
Cunningham in Tol XXI, p 93 “BtiU further to the south Ptolemy plates 
“ the FhuUitae and the KwdaU, whose country is described as Fart Fhulh^ 
tarum Phulhtae I lake to bo a Greek name descriptne of the Farnz 
“ Samrat, or ‘leaf-clad Savaras,* one of the most powerful of the abonginal 
“ races m Uie early centuries of the Christian era Their only town was 
“ Agara, which may perhaps be identified with Slgar." InH T Colebrooke’s 
edition cf Seiampore, 1623, p 2u2, note], we read iavarah or 

falraiavarak, wearing feathers (a peacock’s tail, &o ) A Loiseleur Deslong. 
champs’ French edition contains on p 233 (ho same remark Is Gethlingk 
and Roth’s S^^nakril IForUrhiuh, vol IV, p 417, stands ^atraiarera, “ein 
mitFedem sich s<,bmuckender ^vara ” FrhaUamJittil, XIV, 10, mentions 
the Fur\Lgdaidrnak with taha ttagnopanataiaraih , and Bothlmgk calls 
p 574 the Farnatacara, von Blaltern Icbends Barara, t s , Sararas, 
who bre on leares , the term occurs also m Afirkandeya FurSoa Some take 
Parpa as the name of a people. «y. Hr X Cbidainbarmn Iyer, who 
tramdates this passage ^i^cgHSpFarna sod Saisra It is possible that in this 
place three diSerent tnbes are enumerated, tbe yegna (naked), the Farpa 
and (he Sahara for if two tnbes, the Ahyxe /ainra and Fama ssiars, 

4 e, the “naked Sahara ’’ and the “ leaf Sabara,” are only sisationed, 
in order to ptcrent any doubt on this subject, any other mode of expression 
« ould hare been preferable to the nse of the compound in the Inatrumental 
Plural, « < , to nagnsparpmnhtTttth I ought also sot omit to mention that 
(he^u^nrsA occur ten tunes m theFrAorMniAird, but only once in tbs quoted 
place la connection with either nsgnaor parpa To these remarks I join 
GeneralSitA Cunmngham’s comments as contained in bu 17th Tol pp 127, 
128 “I think It probable that Colebrooke's reading of Patra Sotam is 
“ erroneous, as Vnr&ha MHiira gi^es the name of Farpa Savara, or leaf-clad 
*' Samras Varalm places m tbo south east quarter, m the temtotj of the 
‘‘‘abongines, the Punkas, the Oaasinaa, the *‘naAed Sabaras, and the Forpa 
" Saborat," and in the south the Satiru and h'lrpei The commentator, 
“however, takes these two names ns one, or Sann-Kirpas, who are probably 
“ the people of Ilwen Tsang’s Kiroa Surama Professor Kem thinks that 
* the Paros Sararas are 'manifestly the Phyliitae of Ptolemy,’ and he ex- 
“ plains the name as ' feeding upmi leaves ’ But, as we know that the Jusnge, 

“ a cognate race, still wear leaves, it seems to me more probable that the 
“ terra means ‘ leaf clad ’ In other places Vardha speaks of the ‘ £arara 
“savages,’ (IX, 15J, the 'sarsge floras and Paliadas’ (EC, 29), and 
“• lA -Rcnims trA/w, €*Ami 4 wmsw ^XXXU., V^V Tlus. laah v/djcA mnat 
“ refer to more than the two tribes of b'eyna Sabaras, or ‘ Naked Suvam, 

“ and Fania ^ararar, or * Leaf-dad.’ Both Amara and Vartha date about 
“AD 6a0 " 

To my prorioos remarks, I only add that the term piAAira,, as used by 
Ptolemy, cannot apply to the Cabans, who are mentioned by him VII, 1, 80 
near the Ganges , that a word ^vXXtivaf does, I believe, not occur in Greek, 
though ^uxxtmi (n) and ^baxfnt (/) are used m the sense of f i^xXjrei, made of 
leaves, that the FbpNtlitc are distinguished bj Ptolemy from the XendaU* 
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being mostly mountaineers, are calletl m Kanarcse Kbiacarii 
or Kxfniciyar^ and a BUil woman or Kotavanjt is kno-mi in 
Sanskrit os Bhilh etn or Partaiejt Koravanji is also the 
name of a girl whom Arjuna la aaid to have mamed wlicn 
he stayed in tho RnitnUika forest * 

Cnims, cromlechs and stono platforms testify on the tops 
of hills to the presence of tho Bhils Clay horses arc, as in 
Southern India, dedicated to tho gods If images of horses 
are deposited near or on the tops of hills, the souls of the 
dead are supposed to shorten their journey to heaien hy 
using them 

Though of a wild and unmanageable disposition and 
much addicted to thionng, tho Bhils can, ulien tho^ have 
once been won by land and just treatment, bo easily turned 
mto useful and trustworthy sen ants, soldiers, and land 
labourers Some of their villages show supenor cultivation 
In Nimlr and elsewhere thoj fill the post of hereditary 


uni cantiol Vo Mono nM»on * PAyll la* ffenifalt* ^ 1 \ 

r mjora* U«f-fUd Stfrf' (\\l p 03) thntthc ronntn of (hn AeniT 
al It not bf Plolemy Ftirt FMl lantm on 1 ihnt U o 6 ilonui 

oro m the PrhstKirtihiU I\ IS 29 «nI\X\II IS not n-'pcctmly callcJ 
• Harare e-iTtcrn u>e);o SoboiM ond I ulmdAe onil of • vanfus 
tnl-<^ of Cabara Mi-ORe* for wu find th -n in tl o tc»t dr id eAaiaraiJJrdn 
( 1 \ 15) iiUrapul ndapra^k^'n^^,J^ar«{^\ n)4nl7aHyana K«l Aja 1 enya 
J ramfsk SalarHet naHarxliJA the ^ilnrn.* mentioned but nowhere m 
M rag« The S/Ai/ya IMrpana ment on» the different d ulectji, by 

whom they ahoald bo tjolf ae«nj Inlicite* thAt tho Iweu.-if.-o of the AIL nm 

Ml b*lnm tVoald be b> who gwin tUirliTinff by wood and 
J-OT-. most prolatly by woo-1 mtlmff and I af esthenoff {Abhlrl 

b*«irt rtpi kMlhApatiOiajliifo) V e mc<l Ure the gibaru »a c«an«tion 
with fafra 


II .Kop (MJ.dl .Jrral In bl> C^p^l r, nr.„,„ ,!,» J 
^111 n,-, Ul, on p «, 

11 « i and 15 Compare Ijuwti rol 1 p I 13 /«a, 

ro! 11 p l-«J J5I 25 , ^ 3 e,ii| 8, g, P 

’» jp 2Cl 2S( I'O and «39 Comn,re 1 .. . 

”pV.: ZM*’ 
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watchmen, as the Mhars and Holejas do in other parts of 
India. 

Tho chiefs of the Bhils aro known as Somo 

Bhil chiefs ha^ o assumed tho tiflo of Nayak or Naick, as the 
Patlis and ilahars have done. The founder of the Yadava 
Dynasty of Dlcagm horo the name of Bhitlamot which word 
I have previously explained. This Bhillama is also called 
BUillamaurpa, and Balanrpa, and Bellam. 

Colonel Tod names Bulla as the progenitor of the Bhils ’* 

Tne Pound AS. 

Not only in their name but also in their habits and 
oostoms do tho Pallor, PnJay'ar and their kindred tribes 

T II a Aecoant »f tht 2[a\iear £h\U, yo\ 44, p 347, 

ft ' Jc the hUly tracts, th« erection et cum», uu&Uy on bill tops , tbe 
nJoption of SluTA and fus consort os symbols of tbe powers of terror and 
(larkse^, tbo constructionof stooeplstfonnsos wbieb stead bloelcs smeored 
«itb red pomt , the eacn£<« of animals and tradition of human obbtions, 
tho uso of ot tho horse aro apparently relics of their ancient faith, 

flics of loose stones, or mere platfonos, are erected on the summits of high 

hilly, on those ore arranged a largo numlor of stone or burnt clay usages 
of the hone I Karo soon a hollow caim on tbe verge of a steep crag near 
Khair«flrA, four feet in diameter and as many deep, filled with these 
images, each of which was about four inches in length , Tbe common 
expbiaatioB of the construction of cairas and horses is as foUows —Heaven 
IS supposed to bo but a short distance from earth, but the souls of the dead 
have to reach it by n very painful and weary journey, which can he avoided 
to some extent during life by ascending high hills, and there depositing 
imagesof thehors^— which m addibon to reminding the gods of the work 
already ac-complished, Servo as chargers upon which the soul may nde a 
sUgo to bliss . . The Dhil is an excellent wood-man, knows the shortest 
cuts over the hills , can walk the roughest paths and climb the steepest 
crags withcat slipping or feeling distreosed . Though robbers, and 
timorous, owing to ages of ill-troatment, the men are hiave when trusted, 
and Very faithful , they have been looked upon by the Eajpttts as wild 
hoists to behonted down as Tcnnin, and are now only beginning to feel 
themselves men . History proves them always to have been faithful to 
their nominal Kftjpnt soverogns, especially in their adversity The Bhil 
13 a mewysoul loving a jest ’* About the BhTla read the account of Hr 
W,I Sinclair in (he fniftdn ^ntiffiary, vol TV, pp SS6-S38 

Colonel Tod mentions Sulh on thefint table of his Annals In the IV 
Appendix to the same volume on p. 802 JA<a«ifii-i5tfvl is explained as the 
goddess of the Bhil tnhe 

tVith^ respect to the Naitk title in nse among the Bhils, see Dr TVilson’s 
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resemble the ancient Pulindat, who lived in olden times in 
various districts all over India. 

In tho Axtar6yn Brilimana the Pulindas, together rxith 
the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras,’* and Miitibas, are declared 
to be tho offspring ol tho cursed elder sons of Vifivamitro, 
while, according to another tradition, they were descended 
from tho dark-skinned, flat-nosed, and dwarfish Nisada, who 
had been produced by rubbing tbe thigh of the corpse of tho 
impious king VCna. Tho Polindas are frequently mentioned 
in the classical language of India as well as in those of 
Europe. The Ulmaya^a fixes their abode in different parts 
of Northern and Southern India. They oro found on the 
banks of the Indus, and oven in Ceylon *, in Central India 
they occupied extensive tracts and dwelt among the Bhils, 
Sabaras, and Goods in such a manner that tho one are often 
mistaken for tho other. The Mahabharota, Vijnji-, Bhflga- 
vata-, Padma-, and other Purinos, tho Bjhatsaifahiti and 
various works contain repeated allusions to them, and Ptolemy 
introduces them by the name of PitVindai agnophagoi,^^ or 


InAtan CfUtt, Tol. I, p. es ; “ The ^ord f»Vl, tie contraction of KJyal, is 
tb« common epithet (of rcepocl) used l>7 tho lowly }iUhArsor thoMsrftthA 
country, from the abundance of Xikt connwlcd witb tho Bhills of lha 
IJlnl jungles, east of lUroda, they are caUfd A'rfte^as.” Comj-aro alu 
Bbemns's JltnJu Tn&rs and Castes, toI. II, p. 2^3 • »« "nio tcmtones of 
lUn* and Chota Oedepoor, In Rowa KanU, were infested by a cLim of 
BbteU, kno'ra m Naikru, of pemllaxly larago and predatory habits,” 
Consult also'/sAsa Aahjuary, Yol. JII, p 20S, on X*kara; NtyaV: 
Kajko. 

I quote hero lh<* d^rlration of tha arord proposed by 

Cicnersl^ir Xhs Coanmt^ham. AeckcslojvMl 5*crt<y *f Yoi.XVll, 

p lt3* ••The ongin of the camo of Sstara must bo sought for outside tho 
Ungusgq cl tho AryM In bsnsknt Asroro simply meant a • corjiso.' 
“rroin Itertpdotus, howercr, wo Iwn that tho Kcythlsn word for an ‘aao* 
•• was Os/sns ; an 1 as g and r are intorchangtable Ictlm, Saxmr Is the tamo 
” word as 5>;s>-. It Uterefore. not nnrwsonalle to Infer that tho 

••tri.^who were »> calli'l, took thdr name fro-n Ui«r habit of carrying 
’•sx«=s. Now It isono of tho atriking pocultaritica of thoHsTaru that Ihcr 
•* are TUtly aten w,tho<.t an aic in tb«r hand*.” 

'* a*c Ivuvn t /•/.sohs AUtrlkuaninJe , to]. If, p 101, t?9. 

’* n»*XM*s ; JH<i, VII, I, U. 
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raw JJcsh and wiM/ruils eating Pnlindas, as living north of 
the present Barok. 

0\ Pw^lU, PoJUSTYA, PdLOJIAX, ilc. 

The previously mentioned names of Pnlaha, Putantya, 
Piiloman, Sec., bear in their first two syllables Pula a strange 
resemblance to the name of the Pulayar and PuVmdas. Sans- 
krit grammarians generally connect the names of these 
Saints with the root pul^ to be great, and the word Pulast!,a 
is also derived from pula*, standing for puras. These deri- 
vations, however, appear too artificial.^^ 

Ptdasiya is said to be the father oiAgastya and Vtiraras. 
ViSravas had four sons, Kuhera by Idavida (or Davila) 
and Pdvana, Kumhhalarpa, and Vxlhmna by Kaiint. The' 
saintly ciriliser of Southern India, Agastya, is thus, as pre- 
viously noticed, veiy closely indeed related to the chief of 
the hated Paksasas, being in fact the \mcle of Pavana, the 
god-despising king of Lanka. While Pavana conquered 
India and reduced the gods to abject subjection, from which 
they were only rescued by Yisnu appearing as Balorama, hnj 
uncle Agastya waged war with the demons and advised 
Kama how to subdue the Raksasas. Similar family discords 
assisted Pama in his warfare against Havana and Bali, 
whose respective hrothere Yibhl?ana and Sugriva joined 
Rama. 

While Bavana is regarded with horror by the Brah- 
mans, Pavanalhif, a Yedio work on Phonetics, is ascribed to 
this Edksasa. His memoiy is still cherished by the Jains. 


” Ckimpara tha remarksof the Rev. F. Kitfel on the root puMt, puU, polt 
and on JPuUiia and J>ulajlya 5n flxe Initan AnU^uary, toI. VIII (1879). 
pp. 60, 61. Though I amred at my conclusiona previously to my reading 
Blr Kittel’s suggestive article, I admt his priority in this respect and gladly 
quote his opinion ; “ITio TaJUna . . and the PaJlaiaXa, a hbertine, a gallant, 
“Ido not hesitate to connect vnth FoUya, and who knows whether the 
“ancient Pallava dynasty was not a dynasty of certain ihlcyni vhen atiU a 

'' powerful tnbe ” 
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It IS also curious that Havana is esteemed and acknowledged 
by pious Pandits as a learned man, and is supposed to have 
been the author of a Telugu Qrammar 

Though the Raksasaa are described in the Ramayana 
and elsewhere as horrible monsters both physically and 
morally, it appears that the condition of being a Haksasa 
depended more upon the sms committed b}’ an individual or 
by his progenitors than upon the accident of birth If 
this be admitted, the physical monstrosities ascribed to the 
Raksasas must bo regarded as the exaggerated creations of 
a morbid and hostile imagination. 

Even the Rimiyana extols the beauty and grandeur of 
Lanka, its architectural splendour, and the efBciency of its 
administration. This latter was so excellent, that no thief 
dared to pick up any valuable thing lost in its streets. 
The enemies of Rama could hardly, therefore, have been bo 
rude and uncivilised as they are generally represented. 

The ancient historical capital of Ceylon went by the 
name of Pulastinagara.” If Ravana is regarded as the king 
of Lanka, and perhaps also os the master of Southern India, 
and if tho present Pulaynr are admitted to he representa- 
tives of tho aborigines, tho startling similapity of tho names 
PnJait>ja and Pidayan is at once explained. 

Tho relationship between tho Paulastya Agosl^a and 
tho Paulastya Havana opens at all events a now and wide per- 
spective. It thus appears that tho mind-bom sons of Brahma 
should ho taken as tho progenitors of all tho dilTercnt races 
of Imlia, and that, as all men emanate from ono common 
source, no vital difference is acknowledged to exist between 


'• Comi*r« Ihe Andhn Kaammll m «:hi(.h thfl JUranlya, the Tclogn 
(•wmmar to E&rapa, i« rtpratcdlj lucntionwl 

” nlli t>u> BinghiilMo iind the rrrtptm mnrn 

frylkrri cnlla Crylon PaltfitmtimJii Inrt jii( J p 0|D 

( *n 1 .xliUon) . eompir.* »l»oMr T VV. VaTid. m tho In i.^n AniiLar./. 

OTi TaVuitij ai» 
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them at first. The degraded condition into nhich some sank 
■was, therefore, due to subsequent events. 

The word Pi<la must be regarded as a corruption of Palla. 
This change from n to « is easily accoxmted for. Not only 
is the letter a changed into », as in the Sanskrit which 
in Tamil becomes but the von el a is often, especially in 

the North India, pronounced as w. 

It is even possible that the names of the demon Ihala, 
•who was destroyed by Agastya, and of his son Bahala con- 
tain another reference to the original Pallas. At all events 
the similarity of the names of Pukha, Ptiksfya, Pulemanf 
&o., with that of the Pulayar, as well os the connection 
which the near relationship between the Sage Agastya and 
■the mksasa Rttvana suggests as exiting between the Brah- 
manical dviliser of Southern India and the representative 
ruler of the aborigioes, should command in future researches 
the attention of the scholar. 


CHAPTER VI. 

On Tire Pallis, Aomkulas, Pandnas, Tellaur, d.c. 

The Agmkulat 

Another portion of the aboriginal South-Indian popula- 
tion is represented by the Palits. The Pallis form at this 
moment on the whole a highly respectable class, living partly 
as agricultaristsin the oountiy and partly as citizensin tonus. 
They belong to the caste of the Vanniyar (w^e^(uif).^ 
The word Vanniyan is generally derived from the Sanskrit 

so caste includes also the Anuppar, Bailagar, USTadigar, Kalkr, 
Maravar, Massdikar, Bantar, Moppar, Nattambidis, Padaiyiccis, Banva- 
lams, Sudras, UppiUyar, Udayarand Vanniyar According to the last Census 
EejKiit the Pallia number 1,300,733 aonla, of whom 1,295.049 lire m the 
JIadras Presidency, which number is only exceeded by the Shanar with 
2,028,546, of whom 1,478,660 dwell also in Madias, by the VcUalar with 
1,683,100, and by tbe Panaha with 3,223,933 persons, and the whole of the 
otter unclassified population consisting of 3,931.990 indiTlduals. The 
last two figures refer to the Machaa Pkesidleacy aione. 


12 
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os Tiir onioi'c^i immuitists 


Vithni^ firo Agntf tho go«l oI firo, is conneclwl ssilli tlio 
regal oCTice, as kings hold in their hands the firowhcel or 
AgnSijaca'kia, and tho Yftnniynr urgu in support of thoir 
mmo tho regal descent they claim, for they contend that tho 
PAndya kings belonged to their moo In tho north of India 
four racers— tho Couhdn, CtthAytx (Solnnki), Pi'om’irOy and 
Panharn — similarly claim to ongitnvle from Agni, and aro 
called AgmXuhs 

Tlie existcnco of these Flre-mcos, Agtukuln or VafiniXtih 
(Vonniyanl, in North and South India is arcraarkoblo fact. 
No ono can refuse to a scion of a Non-^Vr^ ati warrior tribe tho 
title of Rajaputra, but in so doing wo establish at onco Aryan 
and Non«Aryan ll^jftpulra3 or IlAjputs. llio of 

South India maybe aeoeptod ns a represontatiro of tho Non- 
Ar^an llAjput eloraent. Yet, if no thus admit a Turanian 
clement among tlio Iktjputs, tho question arises, how for does 
it extend ? Tho modem lUjpuU of Northern India are in 
most cases the oITspring of mixed parentage, for oven Arjan 
warriors of puro extraction did not soom in byo-gooe times 
to take 03 wives by poacolul or violent moans tbo alien 
daughters of the soil.*' 

Tho legend goes that after rornSurima had 8^^ept tho 
Ksatriya race from tho surface of tho earth, ignornnoo and 
infidelity began to spread again in tho land, and the Brah- 
mans were prevented by impious races-— Asuras, Dailyns, 
and Dinovas— from fulfilling their sacred rites Vast§tha,ot 
according to others his groat rival Vticdvntra, took compas- 
sion on tho oppressed, and with Indm, Brahma, Siva, Yismi 
and the other gods repaired to tho Agnikunda,i.c., tho hollow 
which contained the consecrated firo, on Mount Abu, the 
celebrated peak of RCLjostUau. There the liermitB prayed, 
and purified the fire fountmn with the sacred water of the 
Ganges. Jjirfra first formed o figure of grass and sprinkling on 


Compare pp 46 and 46 on the genealogies of the Rajputs 
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it tliQ iter of life, cned **M(ir,Mai ” “Sla^, Slaj,” nud tlio 
Paramai<t, the killer of ouemics, nppearesd Abii Dlmr and 
Ujjain vrere assigned to him aa Ins territory £i al im instilled 
Ins e'ssenco into the second uiiago and throwing it into tho 
pit, Cahl or Sslanki appeared with a sword in one hand, 
tho V6da in tho other, and a nooso round his neck lie 
received Aiihafj} ir la foimed tho third figure, and Pnn- 
hara rose as an ill favored black figure armed with a how IIo 
stumbled and was placed os a guardian at tho tomplo gates 
Nine places of the desert, Ufa nst/ahm, wore assigned to him 
T^jjwh formed Catiirbhuja OiubJln who appeared like him 
four anned, in each arm carrying a peculiar weapon IIo 
received Nagati These wore tho ancestors of the 

Agnxfuhs who destroyed the tk tot tnccs, and of all the 
thirty SIS royal races tho four Agnikulas rank Iiighost, ac- 
cording to ** Chan f, tho groat bard of tho Cbohans ' ** Tins 
creation ‘ is dated so far bock as tho opening of tho second 
“ago of the Hindus ” (Tod, »4«/<'rt,p 442) Cauhnn chro- 


Bio lor this icco mt Toi » Jbt/(Ut>a rot II pp <10 0 
>s hero mentioned tho pres d ng pnost wh lo m the llret vol mo p DO 
Ta«i;l/d flllAthis place From the fire founta n a Csiiro issued forth hut 
he had not a vnmor s tn on ITio Brahmins placed h m aa gfuarJian of U o 
gate and thence h s name Pr thiha dwara {portal or door {rfwer) of tho earth 
contracted to Fnthihara and Punhnni) A second issued forth and he ng 
formed in Che palm (eAttlaa) ol tho hand wae c&Iled ChaJookit A tb rd Ap- 
peared and was named Framaro {the first striker} lie had tl o hloss ng of the 
Hies and w th the Others vent aga nst tho demons hut they d d not prevail 
Again Yasutha touted os tho lotica prepared incantations again 1 o cslied 
the gods to aid and as bo poured forth tho lihat on a figure iroso lofty in 
stature of elevated front ha r 1 kc ]ct eyes roU ng breast expanded fierce 
lemfic, clad in armour quiver filled a hovjji one hand and a brand in the 
other quadnform (<Aa/oor<i«^a) wheneo his name Chohan {eJaloor or 
‘four Anjja body } About CanMn sceZllhotB S p fflouaiy sol I, 
p 63 ff 

The discrepancies between these two legends are considerable not only 
BO far as the pres ding pnests are concemod hut also with respect to tho order 
of creation and bocauso m the desenpt on given in tho text the gods them 
eelves take part nthecreation CsMaorr f Aas gnifles al ollowcd 1 and to 
holdwattr Colonel Tod oss gns (11 p «t) as above stifod tho uMi/rfui 
Mot all al or nine hab tat ons of tho desert to PanhSra while he bad 
previouslj {Tol I p 01) allotted the AvAvts lo Prarairu 
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niclo3 mention Aja ns the founder of Ajmet c, the mountain of 
Ajn Tradition connects Candragupta with the Mot t branch 
of the Praraaras Uj/nt/mt, the capital of Yikramaditya, is 
assigned to them, and Bhoja Jt/tja, at whoso court the Yiue 
Gemi are said to have ftounshed, belonged to the Pramira 
tnbe 

It IS not my purpose to discuss here the fortunes of these 
celebrated clans , they are only of interest in this inquiry 
in BO far as a connection might be estabhshed between the 
Agnikula of the North and the Vanmjar of the South 

Lassen regards the derivation of the name PtamSta from 
Paiamdia in the sense of KtUa of enemies as suspicious and 
ascribes it to a later period*® Colonel Tod says “that 
“ these races, the sons of Agni, were but regenerated, and 
“ converted by the Brahmins to fight their battles, the 
“ clearest interpretation of their allegoncal history will dzs- 
“ close, and warrants our asserting the Agniculas to be 
“ of this same race, which invaded India about two centimes 
“before Christ”— (Yol I, p 90) No matter whether 
Colonel Tod’s reasoning and conclusion are right or wrong, 
one can agree with him so far as the Non-Aryan ongin of 
the Agnikulas is concerned 

As has previouBly been stated, mention is made by 
Ptolemy, YII, 1, 70, of the Pomaroi (iToipovopot), a name 
which Lassen thinks is derived from Pramara I bebevo 
that Lassen is mistaken on this point I prefer to explain 
the rn as a modification of an original t, as, e y , in Vellama 
for Pallava, and to suggest Pamtaia as the onginol form 
of Paramara 


"’SeelAeaea’a /Bff ,llt, p 572 “Da bwq Name eonst Pramaro 

lautet must ]cne Erklarung desltamcna ala eins -willkuhrliche Dichtung 
gelteii • 

^ Bee Lassen ihden ITT p ISO ‘ Von den Porvaroi liabe leh schon fru 
iver bemeTkt, dass ihr 'lame faoclsst Traihtsdieinlic'h aus dcTO bekannten, sich 
JVrfwaro neni enden Oeaehlechfe der JUjaputra cnstellt Jst vreleher m der 
Volkssprache Punvarlautet und »n Leserronn weiler vofl Prsmara entfernt 
»*t,al8 Porvara 
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I liave already consecied the Paravan of the Ifaratha 
country with the Ponioroi of Ptolemy, and eventually with 
the Pariahs of Southern India Others identify the Poruaroi 
with the PariharflB Whichever derivation is right, we can- 
not be far wrong, if we regard the connection between the 
ot and the Paravar and Panahs as established, mainly 
in consequence of the identity between the Marathi Paravarl 
and the Mahars.** 

One of the 15 8ub*divisions of the South-Indian Vanniyar 
is called J^aripSiam, which name, if not of Ssnsknt origin, 
may likewise be conrfdered as a connecting link between the 
northern and southern Paravirl 

Under these drcumstances the terms Ptanma and Pan- 
can be traced to an ancient Pravidian source and 
associated 'mth the Parades and similar names. Dr. Fr. 
Buchanan has, ns I ha\e quoted, proposed to connect the 
Pariharas with the Bhars. 

2fo doubt most of the Bajputs are easily distinguishable 
from other Hindus by their proud bearing, fine figure and 
lighter complexion, but these peouliarities do not necessarily 
pomt to an Aryan origin, for such varieties in outward 
appearance are foimd in all large nations which contain 
different classes and ranks The Turcomans of Western 
Asia, the Osmanli Turks and the Magyars of Hungary, 
who are not Aryans, codtit omong the finest races. If the 
origin of the Agniknlas throughout India can be eventually 
proved as Non-Aryan, a very important historical fact will 


^ Jrehtroleyieal Siiney o/Judia,^ IX, p 6 “ The i^ruari, who are 

‘‘\eri probahlj thesamepeoploMthePanhSM,” vol XXI, p 93 

“ To the south of the Bohogae, Ptolemy places the toniart •mth their three 
•' towns, named Bnd<(ina, Thelobaiut, and Malatla The people I take to be 
“ tho Panhir Eajputs, who hare occupied this part of the country from n 
“very early date” — Mr McCnndle saya m hia Anetffil India ei detenifd 
iy rtolemy, p 164 ” PCrouafoi —This is the famoos race of 

the Paoruvas, which, after the time of Alexander -was all predominant in 
lUjasthina under the came of the Prwniras ’ 
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Lave been ascertained New researcLes Lave shown that the 
Aryan population in India la very limited m numbers, and 
that even admitting all Brahmans to he oi pure Aryan origin, 
this highest caste counts according to the' last census only 
13,093,439 memhers against a grand total of 252,541,210 

On thf Pallis 

A feeUiig of supenonty has of late re-asserted itself 
among the PalliB The Madms Census Keport of 1871 states 
“ The Fiinnins or Pitlhes are the great agricultural laboring 
“ class of the southern districts Before the British occu- 
” pation of the country, they were slaves to the Yollalar 
“and Brahman onltiiators, but a large number of them 
“ are now cnUivators on their own account, or else work the 
“lands of tho higher castes, on a s^'stem of sharing half 
“ the net produce with the propnetor ” ” YTith the return 


»• 6e« JAnirt«CVni«# 1681 Tol 1 pp lOS-tOo ItwiUalsotrt 

* annccassorf hereto go over the old discusi on u to ho^ tar the caste system 

* ot Southern Inda u o! Ary^n origin It nuy he salely accepted that the 
« mau o1 the peoplo are not Aryan that indeed none of them arc Aryan 

« weepttho Brahmans prohahly not aU of these for there nro aereral cl^88C9 
' or anh dirif one of Brahmans ot more or less haey origin All the rest ot 
' the so called II ndas maj ifthey ploaw callthccnscIrcsShadras hut they 
arc lA fact a Drandian or Turanian or Scythian people orho have adopted 

* in a Tcry highly dercloped form tho Aryan costo a) stem whose germs are 

* found in the fourcarto flysfem of Menu Of Into years castes hare boon 

* so infinitely multiplied lh.st eren if there were any recognised principle of 
< pTOcodcncc the nuantu of rank would bo so el ght that the places of tho 

* seTcnl castes could not be distingu shed But there is no such principle 
Except tho memhers of the adm ttedly degraded and depressed castes etch 

* Shulra thinks orprofesses totbink hia casts better than his neighbour’s 
“ The Shanar claims to be Bajput Tho Kanunala and rattncl growl that if 

they had their rights they would be recogniiied as Brahmans But in this 

* matter as lathe matter of occuyut on, modem innovation has had its cfl "ct 

* W eslth DiRuu social pnxnuncnce rn the India of 1981 fienrlj as much os 

* It does in England A '*hQdra mill onaire cannot bo made a BrShman 1 nt 

* ho can purthaso the sernces of nrahnum A BrShman cannot eat w Ih 
him but th » Is tho Brihnun s loss for the m llionairc a nee Is fair and 

* h • ghee tinexceil onable 

* The iJtift Ctiuiu toL I p. coni ones ‘ Others are 

Simply Itbourrrs *nd many of them by Uk n;; sdrsneet fnia their 
empl }cn are «uU prsctKslly setfa of ih*- ki! and unable to extneate 
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of self-esteem and mdependence tlie Pallis hare not teen 
“backward in denjing such a statement as the one just 
made concerning their alleged condition of serfdom, and m 
urging their claims They have thus lately presented to 
Government a petition in order to obtain certain concessions 
at Kanclpurara, Srirangam and Madras They claim to be 
the descendants of Manimahamuni and, as nhat formerly 
belonged to them, demand the Dharmakartaship of the 
ELambar5avarasvarai-k6viI in Kaucipuram, and the censor- 
ship over the nine classes of people there, including m it 
even the chiefs of the ItanLai and Valankai, » e , of the 
left and right hand people The Jiitiaangi ahasara and the 
JahbhSdmmI contain znneh valuable information on this topic, 
though no cHiioal acumen has been exercised in arranging 
and verifying the evidence 

It is very unfortunate that hardly any question of his- 
torical interest ^hich concerns the various classes of the 
population of this country is considered with impartiality. 
Class interest and caste pride prevent unbiassed inquiries and. 
even-balanced decisions. The relations of the various ugri- 


tUenuelTes from tlie bondage of tbe landlord In all respecta. these people 
hare the charactPTUticii of abonginal tnbee The} are, aa a rule, a veiy dork* 
skinned rac'’, but good field laborers, excellent farm serrasts, and cultivators 
They abound largely in the Tamil districts of Twchinopoly and Tsnjore 
The VumuM, like so many of tbe Sodra csstee m the south, are stiiviiig to 
prove that their position in the caste »} stem IS a wrongone In 1833 they 
attempted, in Pondicherry, to get alegal decision that they were not of a 
low casto , but the administiulion refused to deal with the question, on the 
ground that the Hindu law did not refer to the Vinniaf^t oU There caa be 
no doubt that when the abongmal tnbes ruled in South India, many Vunntat 
riused themselves to the position of or independent chiefs The 

term A’a lel is usually affixed to the names of the V annms, and the Naicks of 

Madura and Tinnevelly were greatmenuotverylongago Thereare about 

thirty Bub-divisions of the PulU*, named chiefly after their difierent oceopa- 
tions, bat they may all eat together and some intermwiy The Census of 
183l,invol I,p 101, says “The Palli, once the Vellila’s slave, is still 
working on the soil as a laborer and often as a proprietor Butthe work of 
divorce between occupation and caste has not only begun, but hasadvaaced, 
and is aavancing " 
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cultural classes to one another are very strained, and the 
evidence which the one may supply with respect to the other 
should always he accepted with great caution. Thus the 
acrimonious dissensions which exist between the Pallis and 
Vellalar are a matter of deep regret, hut they must he men- 
tioned here to explain why certain statements concerning 
both cannot be admitted in an historical inquiry, as they are 
unsupported hy facts and are tainted hy prejudice.*® 

The investigation which I am now mating is stne ira 
ct siudio, and I trust it will be accepted as such hy those 
who come within, its range. 

The difference which at an early stage divided the Pallar 
from the Paljis was, I believe, that the former confined 
themselves to the country, pdla^am, while tho latter congre- 
gated mostly in villages and towns. These wore named palii 
(uArf) or pfl/h” in conttadistiuction to the country 

or Pdlaiyam (u/r8w«oui) in Tamil and palmu in 

Telugtt. Tho foudal chieftains were called after tho country 
Poligars.*® Tho bulk of the Pallas, who lived as agricultural 


^ Comparo "The Poyafchame* rwuf Mccrasjiilan, or the Revenue 
System of Madrai,*' hy A. VenhatacbeUa Nuckcr, p 0. Again, ia tho third 
place, Ur Ploco cUtes that the PuUccs were servanU of the finihmiRs Any 
thing more untnso could not be atalcd. The Pullecs or Vonnocn were not 
tho aervanta of the BtahmiuB. They wero formerly the ruling race of & Nery 
large portion of Southern India. The potentates, Sbaren, Cholcn, and Paim- 
dian were all Ynnoeers, and all the southern and western Poligors and 
Zemindars are, even at the present time, Tunnecra; and on p 12: In proof 
that the FuUces or Ynnnccrs were tho mwt powerful and most prevalent 
nee in Southern lodia, there are tho boundary stones which are marked with 
the Royal "wheel of mandate” an ensign of the royal descent of the 
Vunneert; also the inscriptions on the temples of Conjeevenm and in fact 
on tho muntapums and other tarred shnnes throughout the Chingleput 
dutnet. AVbilst the Yellalan had the mark of a tnilcnt on their boundary 
■tones, and the boundary stonoe of the agrahamma bon the impression of 
a short Dnhmm with on umbrella. 

Consult about the 6asanami eoneenung the Yanniyar /tfthaA^rdJldsfra 
pp 272. 32«, 4c. 

*• Pi^.ystiirsa in Tamil and raltfi-fu in Telugn. For nUmi, 

eccaapoent, baronial village, oocun In Telugu also the word rrfaiiiB. * * 
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laVoarera in tho country, were, like our rustics, peasants or 
boors, •wliilo tlto inhabitants of a village or small town {paUi, 
pnlli, paUe, S.C.), assuming tho same name os the place they 
inhabited, became grodually urbane and pulito cltisons.*® 

The Pallis generally worship in temples dedicated to 
D^armarrJja. In these temples are found tho images of 
Yudhisthira (or Dharmarija) and ofhisfourbrothersBhlma, 
Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadt^vo, of Draupadf, of TTryna, and 
occasionally of Potarlja (also Pdliirdju in Tclugu and Pofapjxt 
in Kanarese). Tho head of Irftvat, tho son of Ai^’una and 
XIlupT, who, according to popular tradition, was killed on 
tho day preceding tho batllo as an oblation to tho battle-field, 
and whose head looked on tho fight for eighteen days, is 
often exhibited on a polo during tho festival. Tlio Mohl- 
bhiimta fives tho death of frtvat on the eighth day of the 
battle. A PaUi is, as a rule, tho pil/firi or priest of tlio 
shrine. Tho obovo-mentioned Pilftriijn is a rustic god 
revered especially in tho Tclugo, Kanarese, and Marathi 
districts, ond )us naves ore known as Gangamma, Pulakamma 
or PdlCramma (tho goddess of small-pov), dc. 

At tho great annual festival in honor of Dharraarftja, or 
tho local god or goddess, people walk over burning coals, 
in order to testify their purity of mind. 

Tlio u-orship of Dhormoraja is very popular,* it i«, per- 
haps, the most nidel}' spread in this country. 0%er 500 
Bhanuanlja temples exist in South-Arcot alone. Tlio 
village gotldess is occasionally called Draupadl, and, o>cn 
where she has a name of her own, she is often merely a sul>- 
stituto for tho wife of tho PAndavas Tlie popularity which 
\be \tA\vT enjoy wmwng the lower vlasw of Gw inhabitants 
throughout India is veiy riguificant, ina^rauch fl<i it is in 
<*pi>OMtion to Itnrna, tho favorilo hero and diviop repre^nt- 

Tnmjrttt* th«> poll'', d'lrff. 

fro'n town, in ‘Stnilrlt { *tUi wfkrTi*ti fr?ra **Wi In Orwk , ■»'* 

•rliaiii fr?tn miit la tatia 


U 
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In Cbngloput and jts neighbourhood tho Pallis add to 
their name the title of Nayalar or loader, which term is 
synonymous with tho Telugu Ifai/ada and the Mala^ alam 
Xfat/ar Those m lanjoreaod its neighbourhood prefer tho 
Tamil title Padatyacct army loader, which has 

tho same meaning as NayaLar , while others m Coimbatore, 
Salem, North and South-Arcot call themselves, like the 
neighbouring lull men, Juttmdar (Qs&resffi^ir or «sue5arc_/r) I 
connect this word with the root and derive it from konda, 
mountain, and if this etymology is nght, it shows that 
these Pailis have preserved in their name some recollection 
of their ongmal habitat 


* —I biu o menticnod the Damn of the wor«hipre» in order to 
prove thnt thor ore PaJ^s (Ntrakar) end Pad'll iteif 

RoadaUo^ The \aLigeFeaet bfCaptaioJSF Mackennomthe/nifiaH 
^HttfKdry, vol til, pp C P and "I^isauig (lirough Fire,” bf ifr U J 
ulhouso, Uto it 0 b , iQ tho /<uf<4n <roI VII pp 1S&*129 

‘ When not done m diachftrge of vovs made m time of iiekBeae or dimiter, 

• the &n nmlkiD^ socmed to bo performed (goncraU^ in Uarcb acd June) in 
most pUccem honour of Vtrabbadre, the portentous flame>clad progcay 

“ of SiTB who is e^pcciaUy feared as presiding over family discord and mu 
“fortune, or tlso of Dharmaraja the elder PapdaTa, to whom there are five 
“ hundred templ*>s la South Aikat alone, and with whom and Dranpads tho 
‘‘reremosy has some jnrtirular association In Oan^am and Maisor itu per* 
“ formed in honour Of a vtlhigo goddess, and eicrj where ecems connected 

* With fthonginul ntes and Siva worship, BrSbrnaos always disowning it * 
I mj-scU witnessed this firo-trcadiog in Juno 189o m Coimbatore IVith 
rospect to tho sun worship prvvioualj mentioned on p 62 as peculiar to tho 
Fcjthiins it should bo remembered that Draupadf pra>ed twice to tho sun 
go-l for asaistmieo Concerning tho explanation of ^lahasvUlapun J may 
also add that I regard ITaliipbra as thaonginsl form of Vailij ur in Jladras 
Thest. names wiU bo considered in the last part of this treatise 

« Tho higher castes are often anxious to eobanco their lapcnonfyat 
the exp^'^'**** h eir inferiors, whom they ridicule To this tendency must 
bo asenbed many xi ressions which reflect on the language used by Panahs, 
rjiLir.Plilfs and Pidaiyacca Thaword radaiUcci isdcnredfromyad^i 
and dift, which onginally wgrufled mhitj Its mom correct spelling 
isladaiy&tci fj£S^UJiTL.^ 

Tho Per 3 r Lorenthal of Vellore Informs me that the hill people near 
V cllore insist on being addressed as Cswsfan and Oaitn^fal and that they 
f'e| iDsiitfed when called vfyya or If« tells me also that many 

Ihiiiis adopt now the title Jlodaliytr Occanonally the term lisuudir ta 
used 1 i Fulayar and CapdiliA 
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Tlie few necessaries, wHcTi in India suffice to sustain life, 
the simplicity of manners, nnd similarity of external wants 
create a great uniformity in the hahits and mode of living 
among the population. In this respect there is less differ- 
ence, perhaps, between the rich and the poor in India than 
elsewhere. The dwelling places are pretty much the same in 
villages as in towns, and architectural ambition displays itself 
mostly in the erection of the temples devoted to the gods, 
or the palaces occupied by the kings. Difference in population 
— ^irrespective of caste, religion, end occupation — forms, 
therefore, in India the most striking distinction between 
village and town. In these circumstances even ^eecb does 
not, as a rule, distinguish between them, and in the Dravidian 
languages the same expressions {pallia hoUi, ^e.) and 
(tinf, &c ) are applied both to village and town. 

Different meanings of Tire word Paiji. 

The word PalU has also various other meanings In 
towns, and even in small villages, where people congregate in 
greater numbers, such biuldings and institutions ns temples 
and schools are moTe eariiy and more appropriately founded 
than in a lonely and sparsely populated countrj’. These 
establishments ore accordingly called after the place in which 
they are erected. The Buddhist and Jain missionaries were 
probably the first preachers and religions teachers who 
devoted themselves to the indigenous population and who 
succeeded in their efforts to win by their sympathy the affec- 
tion of the masses. This may be the reason why a temple, 
more partieularly if Buddhistio and Jaina, is called 

Everything connected with royalty has the term palh 
prefixed to it in MalaySlam os paUtkCnlaJ^ani, a rojal palace, 
paUimetta^ a royal bed, paUttdl, a royal sword, 

• a royal chase, d.c.“ This expression is very pccuhar indeed, 

*! Taiafl the word yoWi is at times also tiaed in the Benj»e of reya} 

tliuj IJta tNc lliUyilaia^Ktyara, denotes the royellwd-chiimLer’, 
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and seems to prove that the recollection of the splendour and 
power of the ancient Pailas or Pallis had not died out in the 
minds of the people when these words came into use. 

The Buddhist missionaries, who propagated throughout 
India the precepts of their master, spoke and wrote a Pra- 
kritised form of Sanskrit. This became gradually the sacred 
language of the Buddhists, and from India it was, together 
with the Buddhistic faith, introduced into Ceylon. Though 
this idiom differed widely from the language which the 
Dravidian Pallas spoke in those days, in the same way as 
the priestly Lfttin differed much from the vernaculars of 
Northern Europe into wMch it spread with the progress of 
Christianity, yet, as the Buddlibtic religion came to Ceylon 
from the country inhabited mostly by Pallas, or in whose 
towns and temples— Po/// or Pafj — it had found o firm 
abode, the dialect in which the sacred books reached Ceylon 
was likewise called Pdh after them. 

^ExPLAKAxroy oftiie words Pakdta, VellXh, Ballam, 
BiiilUlLa. 

nie PoHar and Pallis claim, os has been previously pointed 
out, kinship with the kings who ruled over them, i e., with 
the Pi^dyos and Pallavos. It has been proved that a 
philological connection can be establislied between the words 
PaUa, Path and Paffara, and no great difficulty will be 
experienced in extending it to the name of the Pandyas. 

The Pandtjas of Southern India have been linked by 
legends %vith the Pandavos of the North. According to the 
IlarivamSa (XSXH, 123), Pdndya, together with Kirala, 

5^^/o^,mIh'2:dn^,w«£Sl^^d£e’^ccldnrlfv'd4*h^b^am^ulfc.kJnlg2;^i^^f^^^l*T., 

the husband of Sakuntali and father of Bharata. Arjuna 
meets and fights in his odveutures for the 


wtule p94'^^aisi<‘ra\ is Uie common sleeping; room. 
paUi m llie sense of a roj nl title Ute Jitnanjnhiuara, 
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his Bon Bdlhnitahnm, the king of ilanipuiiv, which place I 
have identified with. Madura.** 

The legend of the king Vijaya of I/inLa is likewise 
mysteriously and intimately connected ndth the P^nejavos. 
He is reported to have wedded a daughter of the PAndava 
king of the southern MathurA, and, ns ho had from her no 
offspring, to have invited his nephew irom the Indian conti- 
nent to become his successor. This nephew, Pdfidiicffthiadevd, 
mamed, in his turn, the princess BhQdmlJlncan{l, the daughter 
of Pandu-SiUya and grand-cousin of Buddha, who had 
drifted in a boat with her 32 lady companions to Lahki 
and arrived providentially just in time to marry the king.®* 
But there exist also other legends which do not mention 
this connection between the Pindavos of the North and the 
Pandyas in the South. Among those is one which ascribes 
the colonisation and civilisation to a northern Ydlalm named 
ilffldHra Pavidiyan, who, on his pilgrimage to BamSavaro, 
observed the great fertility of the PandaUa forest and deter- 
mined to settle in it. lie returned to his own town, came 
hack to the South with his family and dependents, cleared the 
country and erected on the hanks of the Ymlat river his 
capital, winch he called after himself Madura The neigh- 
bouring Maravar assisted him much in the cultivation of 
the countiy and foundation of his capital. Madura Pandujan 
ruled accoi ding to this account 60 years after his arrival, 
and died 90 years old. He was succeeded by his son Can- 
drapandujan, who reigned 40 years. Malatjadiajapandiyan 
and Alakapandii/an are mentioned ns the next kings.®® 


»* See my moaegrupli "On ihe Weapons of the Ancient Hindus," 
pp 145-162. 

Bee Lessen’s Jnd Aiterth , toI H, pp 95-111 
*• See “ Hisloncal Sketch of the Kingdom of Pandya,’* by Horace 
Hayman VTilson, m the Jcumat of tJte Sot/ol Aitalic Soetely ef G S and I , 
vol III, pp 199-242, 1836, ropnsted in the Ifadrat Journal of Literature 
end 5<ri«?«, vol TI, pp 17G-216, and H H Wilson’s Supplementary Note 
»n the 3Tadrat Journal, vol VI, pp 217-220 Compare also Rev WiUiam 
Taylor’s Oriental I[i$torical ITtmtitertptf, Madras, 1835, in two voltunes , and. 
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Thougli some have proposed to derive the name Fandija 


hts Ohm tatiom «i Troftuor JFihon't Satorieal Sketch in the same volomo 
of the 3fadra$ Journal, 14‘> 157 II II Wilson h»d said in the ^oyal 
Asiatic Society s Jeuri al, vnl lilt p 201, and in the Madras Journal, 
vol p 177 that ‘ an edTentorer, named Pandya of the Yelahur or 
* agncnltnral tnbe, first established himself in that portion of the south to 
“which his name was afterwords aastpned’* See also Wilson’s Jfiielen •« 
Collections Introduction p 45, and Tam il Books, p 203 (new edition) 

The Rev W Taylor took eoceptton to these statements m his Oneniat 
Bxstoncal hlaniseripts, vqI n, pp 73 74, and its Appendix pp 35 and 
39, and animadverted on Wilson a want of acquaintance with the Tamil 
language (p 63) to which charges Wilson replied m hia Supplementary 
Note The Her W Taylor admitted the error of indulging in strong 
language, hut maintained (onp 144)that “ Vada desaHsUHa pandvyan^ 

‘ akira xelli han might have been etiU better and more accurately rendered 
“an ancient agncultunat in (ir of) the north country ’ and (onp 149) that 
“ there is however, throughout no mention of this person’s proper name *’ 
Zn both these statements Taylor is not quite correct Aktra means here 
‘ called for in the same manuscript occur repeatedly such phrases as 
Jramanakiratrded the king called Oama or Sltaiyakira pencali the wife 
called Stta 

The Tamil manusenpt in question IS the Pontijamantahm Cdlamantalam 
pilrcikarojaeantravolunku ui the Oovetnment Onentnl Msnuscnpt Library 
No S4I, in Wilson’s Maekemie Collections Tamil Local History No 4, and 
laW Taylor’s Ca<a%H« yjauewjrf, vol III, p 88 No 2322 Onp 4a the 
^ndiyan is first mentioned as follows ^uuof-QiL/ stuQ^^^^^errerr 
U ressri^i^Qp Osu^eireretreefijsfi ffirQiatFjnuirfi^ssrre^uLifiU 
Ui—® fiiig^fTosT (Appatiyo vatatecatlil i^Qa Psnty-an akin Tellslan inta 

fUmecurayattiraikku purappattu vantiin) The translation of which sentence 
is “Thus having started came on a pilgrimage to ItftmeSvarn a Yellslan 
named Paijidiya, who lived in the northern country “ Again on p 6 b 
^uLiiq. iLur^esr uirecsriy-iUfir (Suit ui^ir )5iriiis Ljrreeira.iuesr 
gffl gcrS Uestrsfcfisit ui—t^esar^^sf^/gfieBr Quesir^^/r 
Qeareasujy;^ in^ffirLfdl Oiu-w^tn ut^mtrjEsQireer^u) QuffIi_Q 
idQjssu Ui—L^eiNiEia'feirii^Qfiasr® uessree^^esr (Ippati 
yaracan Paotiyan pSr hlaturuiayaka rsotiyon aven mutal un(u paqnina 
pattapattukku tan pCrai tanSvaittu Maturapun yennim aiatuniinakarcnn.m 
penttupinnum aaeksppotlAnstikalaipiin unlu panmnan) or in Ijiglish 
Thus this Papdiyu king called llaturapaodiyan hainng given to fl c townho 
founded first bis own name and having named itWaturapun or llaturamagar, 
established afterwards man} towns ’ ThefoindcroftheCOlakuigdom, Tdya 
man ^inlli is also called a YcllSlan seep 6 b Compare lAsaen s JnrfisfA* 
AUerth vol H p lOS Jlr 3 H Nelson remarks in hia Mamal of 
Madiru Part III, p 44 “ The story of the man of Oude may Jonltless 
be found in certain Tlindh writings b it 1 do not believe it is traditional in 
the country to which it relates And the Fandya kings of the lunar race 
arc commonly believed to bo of Uie Kshatnya, not of the VcllAhi or any 
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directly from Pandu and some have ventured other explana- 
tions, I believe that none are generally accepted as correct.®’ 

I do not flatter myself that I have solved the difficulty, 
hut merely hazard a new conjecture I suggest that the word 
Pdndi (uTessTui), which is specially applied to the ancient 
Lingdora of Madura, and the term Pandiyan [ur essnsf-tusur), 
which denotes the king who ruled over it, the Pandion, 
IlavUayv of Ptolemy, "VII, 1, 11, are contracted forms for 
Pnllandi and Palldndiyan. The kmg of Madura, the Peru- 
mal of the Pandiyas, was regarded as the most powerful 
king of Southern India, and as such he might well have heen 
named after the people over whom he ruled. The word 
Palhndiyan, the king of the Pallas, was contracted into 
Pandiyan as TiruvaPankSdu has become TnvtSnlddn, &c®* 
Andi dndatflii (^<5sn_ajtw), ruler, come from 

agncultuwl caste ” Compare aUo Part II, p 31 Already Iho Rev TV 
Taylor haa pointed out that Oado la not mentioned aa PandjTi’e, but only aa 
Hama'aliome Whatever la the nghteitnictioa of the VeUilar, they as well 
aa theirTelugureLiUvea, the Velamaa regard themaelves aa K^ntnyaa The 
Rev J P KeamaiQ TAe Trthet o/ South India, I8C0, alludes to the 

tradiUon that the iUddwa of TuxneveUy derive theu origin ftoraOnde, for he 
eayeonp 8 “There la, however, a Circnmatsnce connected with the Reddies 
which m some degree appe^iia to unpait an air of probability at least to 
tho legend, namely, all the Reddiee in the province style themselves Oitde 
Reddies, and assert that Oudo is the native country of their tribe '* 

*’ Compare Lassen’s Ind Alterth , vol II, p 102, and Bishop Caldwell s 
Introduction to hia DfOhxdian ^raiNHiiTi, p. IC “ The Sanskrit 

Pandya la wntten in Tamil Pftudiya, but the more completely Tamilised 
form Papdi stiU more commonly used all oyer Southern India. I derive 
not from the Tamil and Ualayalam popdii, ancient, though that la 
a very tempting derivation, but — as native ecioiara always derive tho word— 
from the Sansknt Tapdit, the name ol the father of the Pftodava brothers 
This very form Tandi/a, in the sensoof a descendant of Piodu, is mentioned, 
as 1 am informed by Professor Max Muller, by IvltyAyana, the immediate 
successor of Ptouu ’’ 

** Compare A Hntory of Trinaueore, by P Shungoonny Mcnon, p 2 
“ Thatuvancodo instead ol Sreevaluiiicode “ J\ritvwfafl.t(5dK is a wrong 
conjecture 

Not far from TiruvaTlafikodu hes PirllmaAISiiii, both localities being inti- 
mately connected xvith each other m the history of Travancoro I have also 
etrong reasons to suppose that the name ot near Tcllichcrry is 

the same as that of 2\ruiitlanpa4it riear Calicat Both places hai e celebrated 
temples That of the latter belongs to the Zimonn I regard the usual 
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tlie Dravidian root al, to rule. If wo admit that names m 
common uso oro more subject to change than other words, 
tho alteration from andacan to andtyan can ho easily accounted 
for. Yet even this modification is not absolutely necessary, 
as QmJhjan con also he formed by adding tho pronominal 
affix an to andi 

The root al is also used in the formation of other similar 
■words, , in T'd/tnlrt {VtUdla), Sallala, BhiUala, &c , and 
indicates a person of infliienco among or a lord of the Yallas, 
Balias, and Bhillas, which names were origmally identical 
with the name of tho Pallas. 

Tho VetMan is thus tho territorial lord of tho despised 
Pnllan, and though both were origmally intimately connected 
With each other, tho institution of caste seems to have parted 
them for good. Tho relation of tho PalJan to the Vellilan 
was that of serf to tho owner of tho soil, hie what existed 
in Bussia, where both, serf and master, belong to tho same 
nation Tho abbroriated foim of Vellalan is Yellll. If is 
dialectically changed in Kanoreso into SeVdl and is applied 
to tho landoiming agriculturist of Kanara The Toda words 
Tdlal, the milkman or priest, and KaitM, herdsman, are 
similarly formed YelUlan is also contracted into Yellan 


denvation ol vala in Tlrtt^al1*ga^Jl from Iho Saaaknt ootd vataya, bracelet, 
anil the legend oonnecieil wilh this tahyit as a lalcr invention 

Some time ago advised b> a ftiind I vuitcd a smiU station 

on tiio SoutUndian Kailway, betweea Pallavanitn and Glusgleput, in 
search of some old tombs Nobody u Oaduv&ncen was acquainted with 
theso remains T found them on tho slope of a full near the hamlet 
Valluneen, whence tho old now deserted nUago PaUafleen -was pointed out 
to me 1 was further told that GoduTificCn was formerly called PntuvaScen 
or New VaScan In this case should be regarded as a contraction 

of VallancSri 

Sir A Cunningham identifies in vol IN, p SS of tho .Aivi S of 
Tndui, Sdiidogarh with the JJatantipurgon of Ptokmj , and this deniation is 
repeated m\ol XXI, p 92 “Mr (Mrllejlo also suggests that Ptolemj 's 
“ fort of B'dantipurgcm, which I have identified withBando-garh, may have 
“ derived its name from tho Balands “ 

” Sco tiolg 16 about Subralunanya bmng called T<ila>n or Taln’U 


14 
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As tho VelUlar ore ossentiallj ogriculturists and li\e upon 
the produce -which they derive from cultivation, agriculture 
13 called in Tamil and in Malayalam rclldnmat or tcllayma. 
The Tamil word Fc/Aznjnai lA a compound of YcUal and 
mat, the affix indicating abstract nouns. It means VelTi)an- 
ship or the occupation and position of a Vellalan or culti- 
vator It may perhaps be necessary to add that the terms 
Vellalan and Vellanma are hardly ever used in Malabar, 
except in Palghat, which, as a border district between the 
Tamil and Malayalam speaking population, contains many 
Tamil words. It is customary to derive tho name of the 
Vellalan from tellanmai, i e,, the name of the cultivator from 
the work of cultivation to which he is devoted, but I regard 
this explanation as erroneous The Telugu representative 
of the Tamil VelMlan is the Vclama (Vellama), and if vel- 
lanmai, agriculture, were derived from a common Dravidian 
loot, a representative of this word should be found in all or 
most Dravidian languages It is most probably not indi- 
genous in Malayalam, nor does it exist in Telugu, where wo 
find words like lapu denote a cultivator and sSgxi cultivation. 
The Velama is the baron, the grand-seigneur, in the Telugu 
country. Most of tho Telugu Bajas belong to the Velama 
caste The identity of Velama and Pallava has been already 
established by me. The Vellalar of Malabar are called 
JSfdyar, which word means, as we hive seen, ruler. This 
circumstance is very significant, m the term Vellalan, 
according to my explanation, designates also a ruler.*°° 


ii*® The denvahon of VtUamnat u ■v«ry uneertain The Tamil papdjts 
pTCppose difierent explanations, a aore mdiMtum. of their imteTtainty Some 
denvo the word from vel, benefit, and wwh to wnta it accordingly J'el(jn- 
tnai ; others prefer Vellam, abundance, &c Tho VellAlar are cnUiiators 
Cultivation is in India generally divided into dry cnltivation, which is 
applied in higher leaels and in places which depend entirely on the nun. 
fill, and into wit cultivation, which is earned on by means of trriyalion 
chiedy from tanks These two kinds of i-ultivatvon are called in Tamil 
puncetj (fiTpuiieni) and n^nrey or naveey),\n Telngn metta and 

paUarn from paUam, plain, and in -Ranarcse lefta and halla Pal and nat 
mean bad and good , pantey is a stmle field for drv grams and nanceij a 
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The name of the BaUiJas is TFell Inown hj the djmasty 
■which brought it into pronxinenco, and to which I hare 
alluded previously 


noe field The Telugu and Kanaress tuptesaions denote high land and low 
land The high land for ^rant of ungattoa produces generally poorer crops 
than the well irrigated low land TtUan to Tamil, Vtltut a m Telugu, anti 
Hollam Tulu denote as in the other DrandianJanguages^^edasd tnuitialim 
No inundation can he without water, and in Mala}alam Veltatn seems to 
mean also water, hut this appears not to be the case in Tamil and Telugu 
Hr Nel'on has in }ua lahonoss d/<rvwa/ ef first proposed to derive 

T'eWifnniffi from veUam and dnmoi He says in Fart II, p 31 “Tho Tamil 
“mode of spelling the word VeUilanu Q^areawestar , andas VellSnmei, 
“©suerretTfressraDio, ig the word commonlyused to esptess the act of 
“ cultivating (strictly, ruling or managing imgation), it is hut natunil to 
“ infer that 'Vellalan means a cultivator or imgator of nee fields, rather 
“ than a man of n particular tnbe or country *’ This denvation has been 
accepted by some authors generally without ginng Hr Nelson credit for 
it ,hut It isoothnowa to thoTeinil pacidits whom I havo consulted, and is 
repudiated by them Dr Qundert, who gives in his Zfalaydlam end Englu\ 
D^t9H«r^ as a mcsQiog of rtUam, does Sot connect it with ths word* 
isIfdAMat which he places undor a true man TtHinmat is also m 

Dr ’Winslows raonl and Engtuh DutieMry not derived from “tr^omaR 
inundation, a fiood, a deluge, a strong current “ It cannot bo denied that 
it IS grammatically possible to derive rrt/spnai from trllsn end dninsi, but 
as vrIUnmai m this eeuso denotes only wet cultivation or irrigation, and 
the Vella^an, as ever} agneuitonet uses both dry and wot cultivation, 
this name would bo inappropnato if applied to him Curiously enough 
dry cultivation prevnils if I am not wrongly informed, in the wet distncts 
on tho West Coast of South. India where, owing to the hcavinoss of (he rain, 
no t-ink imgalion is necessarj The denvation from Pallaii and dlan as 
tho master of Ibo Faljar or agncuUuml labourers seems nmpler and 
more prcfemblo Sly conjecture is supported by the Tamil and ifalayilam 
term a slavagirl, a femalosenant The meaning of this cspressiou 

has not been csplained so far as my knowledge goes, but is clear, if it is con 
sidcred to denote a raJLi worn in, a woman of the scrvilo cla8s(uP''W+ 

) In this particulsr inslaneo dlft signifies woman in general, as 
it does also occasio'nally mean servnnl or slave Afft occurs in a similar, 
though more respectable, sense in wanaiyu/fi, housewife, and peji/<f//«, 
wife Tho feminine of reUfiiM is Tbo tmth of tioaejisg 

ttHi lyrannnt manifests itself peculiarly in this case 1 may add that 
even my denvation of ^ ellunmai contains tho word dnwai as formed from 
(ff-4- fnei 

The rurann of nrulalMianram near Chinglcput, also known as Jkt#.. 
firi^jtn, incntiona 2* classes of 'Vellaltr They are general!) divn^ in 
thri>ogrint sections in GsrtgSluLitar, Indralulstai', aulHanlculatar Of the 
C3 Alvar )3 are Vcllalar Hr Nelson has in his Manual, II, pp 27-37 
collected a great deal of uifcrmation nhout them Comp-'*^ 
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Tho Bbillalas are the oMefe amoug the Bbillas or Bblls^ 
some of whom are regarded os tbo offspring of Rajput men 
and Bbil 'women.’''^' 

Tbe similar formation of all these ivords tends mucb to 
prove the correotaesa of my conjecture, and as according to 
my explanation tbe meaning of Panditjan as Palldndojan is 
identical with that of VeUalany tbe legend which assigns 
to the Vellalan, who founded the celebrated kingdom of 
Madura in Southern India, the name of Pdndiyan or of ruler 
of the Pallas, may be considered as by no means irrelevant 
evidence in support of my theory. 


on Castes m Southern India,*' 1>y Mr. J. A. Boyle, in the Indian Anlt- 
^uary, vol 111 (1674), pp 287-253. 

As laltnm is identical with VdamH, baronial iilUge, so is Yelama 
onginally synonymous with P&leg&da About tbe Vslliftias compare Bov. 
John Cam’s article in the vol VlII, p 216. 

itu Compare also Indian Aitli^uary, toI. Ill, p 203, and IV, pp 338 
uad 339. 
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PART n. 

THE GAHHIAJS^S. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

Philological Reiurks. 

Having in tlie first part of my ■work treated of the Dravi- 
dians, I have now to deal with the other aboriginal tribes 
of India, whom I have classed together under the name of 
Gaudian. As already intimated, I derive the term Gaudian 
from the root Ao, mountain. 

This word Ao or Am is of the old Turanlon stock. It is 
still extant in the Tamil ks, mountain, and can he easily 
recognized in many expressions found in Telugu, Gondi, and 
other kindred dialects. Among words which perhaps are 
related to it is the Persian #/ {ksh, kuh,) or si {koh, kuh) 
mountain; for Persian, I would remark, contains a con> 
siderahlo number of Turanian words which have their re- 
pr^entatives in the Gauda-Dravidian dialects of India.' 
The Sanskrit word has many different meanings, most of 
which are also expressed by its Tamil tatsamam kd, but go in 
Sanskrit does not,' so far as my knowledge goes, signify 
monntain, while, os already indicated, ko occurs in Tamil in 
the sense of mounimn. As the root ko can be traced in other 
Gauda-Dravidian dialects as synonymous 'with moimtain, it 
is pretty clear that the Fazail Xo, mormlehi, is a separate 
word not identical •with the term AJ, denoting cow, &c. ; and 
that it is not of Sanskrit but of Gauda-Dravidian origin.^ 


^ About tbe dcrtratioa of Osndlan from see p 13. Taitamam u a 
word introduced from Saneknt into an Indian Temacniar with little or no 
change 

The word W is fotmd in KSj/i and £rr/«, 4c , which mean la 

Telngn and Gondi a pioantaxnttr or Gtndi also in Kina, iaottntain.glen, or 
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The Gauda-Dravidian numerical roofs o^) one, and f»u, 
Ibiee, me iound in Tamil as onrti {one and (Wirtw) and niiiimi, 
in Malayalam as onmi and muunu, in Tolugu as onrfn and 
murff*, in Kanareso as ondu and muru, in Tulu as onjt and 
ffityt, in Madi as undi (wandi) and inundu, in Gondi as undt 
and TOunu (mund), in Knrgi oa oarfu and mundu In a 
similar manner the root Ao (A«), mountain, has doTeloped in 
Tamil into liunrtt, kunram, and kandam, in ilalaySlam into 
kttnnu, kunnam, and Aur», in Telugu into konda, giindu and 
guffa, in IGmateae into gudda, in other dialects into ktindu, &c 
The tnhal names Soraearu and ^orararw, mountaineers, 
permit the assumption of a root kora * The fact that lingual 
and dental letters are promiscuously used in these formations, 
IS rather peculiar. Lingual and dental atExes must have heen 
indiscmninately employed in Drovidian languages for the 
construction of words ; thus ondu signifies one (and onfi, single) 


dale Tbe t«rm ku la preferred by tbe Ebonda, for Colosel John Oaapball 
at«tes on p 13 m bia Ptrtoiutl Narral*vt amituf tht TTtld e/ 

EboftduiiM “Tbe bill diatncte ot Oruaa uro peopled generally by 
Khonda or iTui. aa tbey coll tbemaelTea name of the jPeyaml, one 

of tbe aeren nvera wbicb fio^ from the blabebaleivara mountain, la derived 
either from Kuvena,or from £>A, a pnimtiTe term aignifying a mountain " 
Bee BawJfljr Atiafie Journal, vol IX, p 253 "With respect to the ITew- 
Feraian and Faxai AoA, monntaui, I ebould mention that Iai</s, mountain, 
occurs in tbe cuneifonn inscnptioM of the PEiaan king Banns at tbe 
Behistuo la Huavaieah moontam la *upA Yet it is not impossible that 
in apite of tbjB fact, the word io {iu) may also in this case be ongmally 
Non Aryan 

Only ■where Tamil letters actually occur, they are transenhed according 
to tbe principle contained in note 1 on p 3 

* Rev Bx Gundeit mbisJtfaCaysfainaaifEaphsAJliettonaryprCBupposeaa 
root 0 Bishop Caldwell while advocating m his Comperatne Grawmsv «/ 
t/te 2)ravtiiia>i lariffUaffes on pp 217 223, the assumption of a basis or, writes 
on p 220 “Dr Gundert considers oiuiru an euphonised form of <m, with 
the addition of du, the neuter formative, and that on and or are equivalents, 
being both verbal nouns from a, to bo one It is quite true that such a verb 
as 0 exBts, that n or an, alternating with am, is -osed as a formative by many 
nouns, and that n sometimes chai^ into or edtematea ■with r or r ” And 
onp 222 “There is a verbalroot inTamile.-spbichhasbecneuppoaedto 
lean, to be one On and or (oinfra and ««) are supposed by Dr Gundert to 

verbal noons from this o An undoubted derivative of o m Tamil and 
lyalam » okka, which in blalayalam and the TamU of the extreme south 
1 • altogether,’ ' all’ (compare Mordvin ip®A, all) , and this is supposed 
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in Kanaiese corresponding to theTelugu oniu, and in Telugu 
Kodu, and Qondxi mean a Khond, while their equivalents in 
Sanskrit are Konda and Gonda, to which corresponds the 
Telugu Kondarudu ® 

The addition of these lingual and dental aiBxes with or 
without a nasal, is a peculiarity of the Gauda-Dravidian 
languages.^ The change of I into the other gutturals kh^ g, 
and ghf or perhaps more properly the interchange helween 
them, need hardly be mentioned, being of such frequent 
occurrence; nor is it necessary to draw attention to the 
resemblance in the pronunciation of the vowels «, u and o, 
and to their being promiscuously used the one for the other, 
e , in Ktidaku and Kodaku, the name of the province Kurg, 
in Jijiravaiiji or Jioratargt, a common cspression for a female 
gipsy.* 

The names of most of the Gaudian races are formed 
from the above-given variations of ko, a Mreumstatice which 
esplams the very considerable difierenoes occasionally 

byDr Qundcrt to be identical withU)«TelD|u«Ia, one Every etep in this 
process, trith one exception, is encumbered vitb difficulties ” Hie question 
IS stiU very doubtful, and caa be hardly ever settled Bishop Caldwell himself 
admits on p 230 that “ or, in its pnnutive, unnaealised shape, is not now 
found m the cultivated Bravidiau dialects as the first abstract neuter noun 
of number for one or unity” TheEev P Kittel seems to agree with the 
Bishop as he^ites in hu ” ITotes coooenun^ the hTomeralsof the Ancient 
DravidianB" in the/ndioTi^nOjuary, Tol II, p 24 *' I, ondu, onni (pro- 

nounce ondu), o&ji, or, Or, om, on, onda, ottu, to be undivided, to be one 
A unit without a branch " • • •• 1,71101 the affix du is joined to a short 

monosyllabio root with final r, the root in this case being or, this liquid is 
sometimes changed into the Btadu Observe has become y< (la Tula) ” 

*Kodu, steep, ko4i>t peuh, and similat words belong to this group 
Ku and gS denote in Sanskrit earth, hence Kulila mountain (a peg or pm 
of the earth) "Whether any connection exists between the Sanskrit kafa, 
mountain, fort , and fn/lirtf, moanfam, ATfff, mountainpeai, iffia, 

fort , and ioft, end, &C , and some Gsuds-Umndiaa words of similar sound 
and same meaning is now very difficult to deude Except kuta, which 
occurs already m the Egveda, none of these Sanskrit terms are found m 
very ancient works 

* It IS thus conspicuous in the formation of some irregular plurals in 
Telugu 

* See p 84 • 
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notJC'*aUc m tliPir oitwari appMnnr*' r{*oi’« rc«5rt »n 
pnralo l:fo to n wrxt'iy of namM in orlfr to facihtato 
tU<Unction b’-t^cci kitidrinl to Imdtials f^inihe^ ftnl clani 
Tlio Min') namo ii often Iwroo ranotn tnl>'^ who, thojgh 
onginaU^ okin to ono ftnolh<T, d^iU peparatclj in distant 
jilacti of tho largi In Inn contm<*nt Somo triVil term* 
onginill^ unohjoc»:oii3Wp Into Iiad ntlnbutcd to thtan in 
courw) of tmio a dwinmgtng mi atiing,— «nch tomn, for 
instance, os Pannh an I Yet, neitljer indinduaU 

nor races shoul 1 I>o d^Mpise-lBimpIi f>r tho namo they bear, 
particiibrlj, if it is imoertam iihethrr onj* stigma can bo 
attached to them on that account Tlius caution ihonll bo 
slnctli obsorrod, o*pociall> ns ilcnticnl tonns hare often 
different significations m tho ranous dudnets and eepanto 
communities of so last a country as India 


ArrncvTio or thp Trust GiLDtA^ 

I am awaro that it is impossdde to bo too nutiotis in 
dnraing up such lists ns tho following, tlic moro so if the^ 
aro tho first of thoir kind, but ono must guard as mucli 
against roistalves of omisMon os of commission It is 
profcrable, I bcboio, in a research like this, to make at first 
comprchonsiTO elatcmonts, and to leaxo to tho competent 
cntic tho task of pnimng them , 

I regard under theso cmmmstanccs tho following Inbos 
and races as belonging to tho Gaudian division —tho KOi 
(Kui, Ku, Koital, KOjti, Koji), Kodu and Qondu or Konda 
(Idionda, Kunda Karuntja, Gauda, Gon«|a, and Gnunija) 
or Kanda^GGianfln. Kandarn Can la. and Oapibih^V 3k»dp 
Kota, Koijnga. Kotaga,/ ' f Kotacam 

(Korcani, Korsani Kuj ^ ilCorania), 

Kuru'a (Kuni Ycnd/ Kurmi), 

Kunnuva A.o ^ 
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to prove such a connection always Tnhal names such 
as — Gauda, Gaudaka, Gonda, l&indola, IChanda, Candala, 
Kontala, Kundala, Kuntida, Kualhaka, Kunti, Kuntika, 
Kurata, KonvaSira, Kola, Kolvagireya, Cola (Coda) , &c The 
following names of men Kondo, Kundika, Kundina, Kola, 
Cola, &o , of vomen Kundala, Kunti, d-o , of couniries 
Gau^a, Khandava, Kunti, &c , of mounfatns Kunda, 
Kundoda, Kuranga, Konva, Kolagm (KoUagin), Kolahala, 
d .0 ; of streams Kundala, &o ; of forests Gondavana 
(Gondavara),Khindava, &c , of plants Kunda (or Math, 
jasmine), Kundah (mountain ebony) ; and of iotctis * Gfauda 
(Gouda), Gaura, Khandavaprostha, Kundaprastha, Kun- 
dagm, Kundina(pura), de* 

Ptolemy mentiona among Indian tnbes the Gonds as Kan- 
doloi (VII, 1,08) ^ Strabo speaks of the country Gandans 
or Gandaritis* m the north-west of India, while Ptolemy 
distinguishes (VT, 12, 4) between the Kandaroi in Sogdisna 


* iTtf jdli Is a term genemllj' given to tbe jr«i tribe In tbe Juir Bnmber, 
1837, of tbe Uadrai Jd irnal «/ LtUratrir* and £n«nc0, tbo Itev William 
Taylor remarba as foUowa on page 17 *' In tbe title to HCr Etereneon s 
paper on tbeir enstome they (tbe Eboonds) are etyled <» Codulu and in 
Pr MiiZweQ a list Khoi jat% " 

It 19 perhaps not quite out of place to mention among tbe tnbal namea 
also the Oandhara, GSndhdra or Gandhirt nbo appear m bist&n 

inscnpiion among the subjeetaof HanuaZTy&taspea as (7an^ra Ifthisia 
the case, the name of tbe Queen Odndhir% would find a place among the 
female names connected with the Gaodians Some connect the name of 
£<in<f<i^iir with the Gaadharas while others denre tbe came of the town 
Kandahar from Alexander the Great 

T omi* to include above m the text the names of the other sons of 
Uhptaniftra Kundabhsdin, Kond^idharv, Kaij^aka, and 

Kundhdora 

’ See p 82 n. 70 — Cbnstma lassen used the edition of E G WiUherg 
and wrote ta toJ J, p 21J 0S} Na 2 * Jeh less ait yVjilherff 
statt Kottdahy ” I used C. F A TTob'be’s edition, which conUms on p 
165 RdvSoXci 

* See SimtdriM Otegraj^tia reccnsnit O Kramer BerolinJ 1852, hb 
KV, 1, 26 (Caaanbonus p 627) The Choaxptt (Attock) rune into the 
KOphes (Cabull near the town Plemynon after passing by Gerys another 
city and going through BandohSnS and Gtandarltis and XV, 1, 36 (Casau 
bonus p 699) Some call Gandans the country subject to him (the 
nephew of Porus) 
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(VI, 12, 4) and the Gandarai (VTE, 1, 44) between the 
Suaetos and Indos ^ The same geographer names also the 
Koranlaloi (YII, 2, 15), who lived probably near the nver 
Gandaki, which Phmus calls Condochates m hzs Natural 
History Omitting a number of places, which may perhaps 
refer to the Gaudian population and are mentioned in the 
work of Ptolemy, I only draw attention to Kandipatna 
(VII, 1, 92), Kondota (VH, 1, 14), Konta (VH, 1, 51). 
Kontakossyla emponon (VH, 1 , 15), Koreur (VH, 1, 86), 
Koimdinr (VII, 1, 89), ICorunknla (VH, 1, 93), and 
Koiygaza (VH, 2, 14) 

Explanation of the use or Gauda (Gaudian) 

AS A Tribal Name 

The term Gauda (Gaudian) is now generally regarded as 
appropriate to North India, while Dravida is connected with 
South India Neither term is used in its widest sense, for 
this division, though nght m a general way, ignores the fact 
that many Gaudian elements ore found m the south, while 
the north contains numerous Dravidian constituents In fact 
both branches of the kindred stock exist side by side through- 
out the land With this restriction, the use of both terms 
may be admitted 

The word Gauda is a denvative of the root ko, mountain, 
and its equivalents are Goda and Gonda The suhslitntion 
of r and / for d gives Gaura and Gaula, which five forms 


' Ptol N1 W 4 ElraTapA aSpT, OfutpayKot Kal ApuRcficra , Ks) 

and Vn 1 44 A) Tav3oed<rrovKalTou IvAou TavSc^a ' 

See G f \um Secxnidi JSaturala huton« lib VI 22 * £x ns nariga 
bdes praeter lam d ctcw Cendochatent Bianoboam Cosoagum Sonum ’ I 
bava not mctnded tbe Qan^akt among the men a* ita name la generally 
denTcd from ganiaka rbinoceros vrfucli are eoid to b« found ur it I regard 
this etymology aa doubtful 

^ General Sir Alexander Gnnningbam s JLrchaelogteal Survey of 
India vol I pp 327 328 * InUttara Koeala they (tbe diatnctfl) are ffawtr 
(mlgatly Oonda) to the aouth of iho Bapti and Eosala to the north of the 
Kapti These apparent discrepancies ore aatufactonly explained when we 
learn that Gauda is only a sub diruun of Uttara Eosala and that the min* 
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occur simultaneouslj'. There is no reason for supposing that 
Gauda is an antiquated Sanskrit formation ; it tvos ongi- 
ually not Sanskrit at all, though it was received in coime 
of time into the Sanstrit voeahulaiy. So far from being 
antiquated, it is still used in popular language. The modem 
Gandoa have formed themselvos into a separate clan, the 
greater part of which dwells at present in Southern India. 
The chief of a village, even when the principal viUagers do 
not belong to the Ganda caste, is in Mysore and its neigh- 
houring districts now generally called the Qaudan It must 
not, however, he overlooked that in spite of this fact the 
term Qanija has a tribal meaning and wns probably given 
to the headman of n village community in mnsequonco of tho 
honorable position the Gaudas occupied in the estimation 
of the population According to the last Census report 
259,110 Qauial live in Mysore alono, nod 1,387 m tho 


Ih. Ovoda ol the m.ps The s«.»l »l dv"'* “ *'*' ‘7 ‘I’ 

of Bnmopia on tho Hapli, which <ru fonaetlr *»>«'» Omnohaw 
Coop.™ vol p IJ “ (“ 

viUaB, . IS „ac. (TOO Kor.. .To the e«t 

Ot old temples . known ss Chandeli Srsndar, or tho eh taTOtuT 

Ihooia b.nd,ng» on, designated throughout Bondelthaad ^ 
vol IX, p 151 ■■ Tho n»n. .1 Oeml » .."Ph 

lath, northern Ganda, or Dttan KonJa. “of 1 

Oflsdi. which tho iluhammadatw tefor^corrup Eagluh Or"* aro 

I»n....ai„g to tho plm», .ho tolrJt,™™, mid 

placed Bide by side I spent soversl ^ how, as 

IncTcr once he%rd the abonginw called ■ ai.,, was not their tree 

a pure San.knt word, 
uarne, and that it moat hare been denred 

dwelt. This appeara the more proUWe strongly confirmed by 

tirtnwJtca either Otwrf or (7cr, but mCaads orUttaraKMsJa.and 

thoftictthatthcraaronoGonds inthono « J,,pl4natJon of Gaud* 

cone in tho eastern Gantja or western people, ins'«d of 

M a googxaphical term, which £,ct that nnserou* 

hamg received it from them, u .v- Oonds, were certainly cot 

temples which are said to hare been bml J JTJifvr, th* R*mfl 

eretlod by them.” Sir A CanmoRham iJeotical with Cend, 

which the Gonds give to lhcm*ol*f*» »* 

•«p H5 
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Bombay Presidenoy I am x?ell aware oi the fact that the 
term Gaudn has often been denv^ from the Sanskrit g6, 
cow , but this I take to be a wrong derivation 

The name is found m fact all over India That the terms 
Gauda and Gonda are synonymous is proved by the fact that 
the well-known district and its capital m Oudh are known 
both as Gonda and Gautja, True, the term Gond signifies 
now only a section of the Gaudian population, but this 
affects neither its etymology nor the point at issue On the 
contrary the common ongin of both terms explains why one 
can be used for the other, or both for one and the same place 
or individual 

It is a curious coincidence that the national division of 
the Indian population into Gaudians and Dravidians was 


** There are altogiether 263,497 Oaudat and 161,333 Gau4f$ m India 
Ahoat the Qaudas see Hr Fraacia Bochaaan’s Jrom 2Ioiires 

thieountntt if iIy»(ir4,CaMra <tn42Sohbar,t^Tii^XiOTi,yo\ I pp 137, 
207, 203, 274, 33S, 340, 367, 395 and 396 On p 167 he remarks '‘The 
Oauia, called ccmiptly Gaur, and m the hinssulman langnnge the JPotatl, 
la the chief Syut or fanner, in the village and receives the vhole does of 
goverament The office of Ganda was onginally hereditary , bat now these 
persons are appointed by the Aouldar* and contmae m place so long as they 
keep ap the collections to their supposed ^aluc, or until some other man un- 
dertakes, byhnnging a greater number otfarmeie, to make the revenue more 
pTodnctiv’e The Gauda settles all disputes, in the same manner as here- 
ditary chiefs of casts do” Onpp 207, 208, etands "The Gaudas here 
^in C^lar) rent the villages, and every year make a new settlement with the 
Amtldar , while they receive authority to tale from the cultivators as much 
as they legally can borne <7eui&«rent two or three Gramat, or villages, but 
to each there la an hereditary Gauda, who receives the title ’ See p 338 
” In all thia part (Bellum) of the country it has been customary, when, a 
new village was founded for the person appointed to be hereditary £?ai«f<i, 
or chief, to place a large stone m ©r near the village This atone is called 
the Curuvu Callu, or calf-stone and is considered as represenbng the Grlma 
Dsvaru, or god of the village The hereditary Gauda always officiates 
as Tujari or pneat , and at the annual village feast, after having rubbed it 
with oil, oflers a saenfice with which he feasts his relations and the chief 
men of the place’ On p 2-4 wo read • The proper Curuiat have 
hereditAvy chiefs who arc called Catidat, whether they be head mea of 
villages or not and possess the usual jun^ictioa ’ See also p 3S0 The 
title Gaudan is esteemed in Sfysore. About the name laundar, see p 09 
As so has Gauh bfcm denved from ye cow, compare p HI About 

GauliBOcJ/j/soreJmcnjiheHfctL Exec pp 20, 45, Ac 
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adopted by the Aryan Brohnmns after they had settled 
in Bharatavarsa, and like the Gaudians and Dravidians, 
the Gauda-Brahmans are mainly settled in the north, while 
the Dravida-Brahmans preponderate in the south. I have 
already alluded to thia classification on pp 21 and 22. 

The five divisions of the Gauda-Brahmans are, as pre- 
■viously mentioned, named respectively after the Sarasvati-* 
nver, Kanyakuhja (the modem Kanauj), Gauda, TJtkala 
now known as Onssa, and llithila. 

"When applied to Brahmans, many explain the term 
Gauda as desoribing those who lived near the celebrated 
ancient town of Gauda or Gaura, the ruins of which still 
excite the admiration of those who visit them Others 
take Gauda as the kingdom of which Gaur was the capital 
'It appears somewhat improbable that the Brahmans, who 
cam© originally from the West, should have chosen for them- 
selves a name from a locaUty so for remote m the East. 
This supposition becomes even less likely if one considers 


Instead of Kerpat^ R&6mm is mentioned in tbe Jalmali 
SeeH T Colebrooke's /ndisn Clamiinlusxniscellaneous 

Essays, ^oI II (1S73), p 15S "In Jambn-dwipa, Br&hmanasars reckoned 
tenfold , S&rasnata, K&nyakubja, Ganda. Maitkila, TJtkala, Didvida, Utahli- 
rfisbtia, Gnjjam, and Ei&nunt, rcsidin^r mtbe seTeral countnes iibonco 
thej are named ” 

Road Archaah^ieal Survey of vol XV, p 39 • “ The great aty 

of Gauda or Gaur, the capital of DUsl Sen find hia descendants . is not 
mentioned at all by Hwen Thsang (p 40) Tho name of the province 
in which Lakhnauti or Oanr waa eilunlod was Sorlavda or Seranda At the 
some time wo know that the Gwia* were b tnhe, and that the Pala Rajaa 
took tho title of Oaurtifara It seems certain therefore that the western 
part of the province fit least must have been tailed Gauda or Gaur 
Al^Thanamftnt nr <i*wTia^tbeli«ve^ derived from <7r«f<ioc 
tho common name of molasses, or raw eugor, for which this proiisce has 
alv>a}-s been famons In former days when the Ganges Howard past the 
city, Gaur was the great mart where all the sugar of the northern districts 
was collected for exportation ’’ 

This dmvation of Gaur is also mentioned and recommended by others, but 
it IS still doubtful Gasr or Lakhnaati lies is let 24* 52' , long 39° 10' 
£ , m the bfaldidi diatnet of Bengal 


16 
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that some of the principal Qandian sub-divisions are named 
after such western districts, asHanyahubja, or the countiy 
watered by Uie sacred Saraavatl which loses itself in the 
deserts north of Eajputana Some scholars even state that 
the Brahmans Inown as Ganda-Brahmans are not Bengalis, 
hut inhabitants of Hindustan proper, who according to their 
.own legends left Kanyakubja and emigrated to the East in 
the time of the Bandavas 

According to this tradition, the Kanyakubja Brahmans 
migrated to the Eastern Gauda at an early period, hut 
the question when the divHon into Gauda and Drivida 
Brahmans took place, remains unanswered. Nor are we 
better able to decide the reason of this pecuhar separation. 
The most probable explanation may be that the Brahmans 
Bimplj adopted the division which they foimd existing among 
the onginol inhahitants in the midst of whom they settled. 
In that case we have no means of assigning an historical 
date to this event If, as I suppose, the Gauda-Dravidian 
population existed in this dual state already in prehistorio 
times, it null be veiy difficult indeed to ascertain when 
the Brahmans adopted this classification in their community. 


** Compare H H Wilson’s Vt^hnupurana, toI II, p 195, Bad Dr John 
Wilson's Indian Ctute, vol II, pp 121-139 “The bainsvata Brahmans 
form the onlycla*s of natives of India now distinctly recognized as connected 
with the Slrarrata nation They are found, not only in the Fanj&b and 
Bindh, where they abound, "but in Bsjput&na, Oajarftt, the Korth-West Pro- 
Tinces, and even, as steksve seen, thron^hout the sonthem provinces of 
India " (pp l25, 126) H T ColclwooVe states in his diuertfaurour Xtrayi, 
London, 1873, vol H,p 21 “TheSAraswata was a nabon which occnpied 
the hints of the nver fUraswatl Brahmanas. who are still distinguished by 
the name of their nabon, inhabit diiefly the Panjlb or Panchanada, we»t nC 
the nver from which they taie their appeUation ’ • 

'^Seell T Colebrooke, Tol II, p 25, note 1 “ It is necesaarv 
to remark, that though Gaura (Ganda) bo tho name of Bengal, jet the 
Brihmanaa, who bear that appellation, are not inhabitants cl Bengal, but ol 
Uindustin proper They reside duefly in the Sub4 of Delhi, whila the 
Bnh m anas of Bengal are avowed coloniste from Kanoj It is ditScult to 

account for this eontradicbon The GauraBnhmajpos allege a tradibon that 

msjM » ft. 6.J, of ft. ri5«,re,, ,1 ft. 
ol the present Eali Tnga Though no plausible conjecture can be formed on 
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Yet. considering that the Dravidians gravitated in the 
conree of time towards the south, while the Gaudians 
preponderated in the north, and that the Brahmanio divi- 
sion corresponds with this fact, we may not err in assuming 
that the Brahmans introduced this arrangement among 
themselves after the Ganda-Draaidians had thM settled 
down in their respective places. However even this sup- 
position will not supply ns noth accurate dates, especially 
as Southem India was already huown as Dramda at a com- 
paratively early period 

It seems thus very improhahle that the Gauda-Brahmaus 
were originally caUed after the celebrated town 
after the kingLm of which it was the capital, ^peca ly if 
the Gne derivation of this word is from ffca* ™ 

(from 5„*), and if OaMHa is an 

Levplanation which also ^ ^''^Tis 

Ganda applies ‘o m ths 

Ua.tud.t.on, r.ll«a »“'* 

by me, that the Gar d o™ «“P“ s 

ptiestB *' . Suppff'runtary Ghmry of 

SallearylJI B>-« ■. The, (the G.« 

T™., loodoo, 18»S. ™l I. V but there i. 

Brahmaa.) all tMe that ^ '"i, wue doubt ot Kaaauj.as emigrat- 
improbabihty m the etorV “ ^.u, to Bengal , hon then can « 

ini on the inritation ol leawng them not.™ seats, but 

account ior the whole tnbo of Gam dweltog on tho other 

crossms through the 0”“”W ‘'‘“„S.ut th= t.«. ot the • 

„ae otthemF H th-V to .oppose, rt w.dd lead to the 

universal local todrUon yonld G.»r, 

mierenco that Kanaojia. the Jlahcmedan conqnM^ 

oriy mad. the Bengal “P'“^“Sg Vnam. « on. oi th. ten Ir.be. - 
and that is toolat. to »'>n"* ’‘’i, „ tho 0-»r '■»« 

Couipar. also .».d™ the remails ™ „ ,„,t«.rd 

^ Franc B.chanan T.l.o Sn.Uy H.all.d.. tort 

cB.at..n from Gant, hut di»pp^« T.«’ "PG. 

Slataiio o/Eaitttn , thus on p 
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nification From Tvhat has been already stated the origin 
of this expression is to be looked for in the West, though no 
doubt the subsequent preponderance of the Eastern Grauda 
kings made this fact fall into oblivion Kn^amba, a grand 
son of BalakaSva and son of Ku&i, is the reputed founder 
of the well known town Kausambi, south of Ayodhya and 
north west of the modem Allahabad The HitopadeSa 
places it in the Gauda country ** Similarly is the city 
feravasti descnbed as situated in Gamla, while it belongs to 
Kosala, likewise a part of Oudb ” These and many more 
examples can he quoted to show that the term Gauda does 
not apply only to the distant East Moreover, the tradition 
which Colehrooke has preserved assigns to the Gauda-Brah 
mans a western home and connects their ongm with the wars 
of the Fandavas I am inclined to attach to this legend 
some value, though X quite admit that we possess no records 
to prove its authenticity If deserving notice, we ought to 
isonbe to this division a comparatively early date, while 


Janmeja] son ol Fanksh t eon of Abh«manya son of Arjun brotber of 
Yudhiahthir and tbe Uurd k ng of India of Uie family of I^da removed 
aU the Bcabmans from Ganr and settled them to the vreat of tha Ganges 
heyoAd Hast napoor where their descendants etUl remain On pp 164 
1 5 herwever he remarks The few Brahmans of the Gaor nat on that are 
now m Bengal have avowedly come very recently from the west of India 
and the same u the case with almost all the tnbes of Budias who claim to 
bo of the Ganr nation none of whom the Vnuhnavs excepted are now to 
bo found in Oanr I therefore condaded that some place called Gaur in the 
VIC mty of Agra or Delhi was the original country of th s n»t on. I have 
howo er since met with some well informed Br^mans of th s nat on who 
allege that the Ganr of Bengal is their original place of settlement bat 
that the whole of them were remoied from thence by Janmeyaj and placed 
near flast mpoor TheSndras however ofC^ur having as well as the 
Brahmans come from the west of India renders this emigration in the timo 
of Janmeyaj rather doubtful 

1 have proved above the existence of a western Gaa<}a (Ganr ) 

Read about Gtttir elsoi&id<TR vol HI pp Cft -80 
‘•Compare I 34 6 JW» »• IV 2 6S lTtlopad?$a fn 

U trallbha Asti Gau(}aTi?ay« (Gaudadefie Oauijive) KanfiambI nlma 
ns gait 

‘ CompiTo V itnxpKrsnir vol 111 p •'■3 and above p 115 n 11 
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if the city of Gauda was not in existence when Ptolemy 
lived, it is evident that no Brahmans could have been 
called after it before his time. I merely call attention to 
thi^aot, though I object to the proposed derivation of the 
name Gauda-Brahman from the city of Gauda, whatever 
may have been the ongin of the name of that town. 


On tme najie Xolarian. 

Before entering into any further particulars about the 
Gaudian group, it is necessary to'mahe a few remarks on 
the name Kblanan. It boa of late been repeatedly and 
authoritatively stated that India was in ancient times called 
Colam, and. that the Keh in Central India represent tie real 
aboriginls of India, to whom it is indebted for this name. 
To both these statements 1 demur, and though X admit the 
antiquity of the tribes which are now styled JTolnrion, I 
would at once observe that the iTefe and JToh, who are 
mentioned in the Epic and Pautanio Sanskrit literature, 
should not be confounded with the modem Kols.^* 

The Kolarian theoiy, if I may so call it, derives its main 
support from the writings of three eminent men. Colonel 
"Wilford, Colonel Dalton, and Sir George Campbell, forwhom 
I must needs have the greatest respect; but while recog- 
nizing their merit, I trust to be able to show that in this 
matter they have erred in their cooclosions and built up a 
theory on very slender foundations The view they main- 
tarn wiU be found presented in the following extracts. 

According to Colonel Dalton the word Kol “ is one of 
“ the epithets of abuse applied by the Bramamcal races to 
“the aborigines of the country who opposed their early 
“settlement, and it Las adhered to the primitivo iuhabi- 


as it occurs, *f,ui Kibar^tlf 
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“tants oi Chota - Nagpore for ages. It includes many 
“ tribes ; the people of this province to whom it is generally 
“applied are, either iloondah or OraoH; and though these 
“ races are now found in many parts of the country occupying 
“ the same villages, cultivating the same fields, celebrating 
“ together the same festivals, and enjoying the same amuse- 
“ ments, they ore of totally distinct origin and cannot inter- 
“ marry without loss of caste 

Sir George Campbell is the inventor of the term Kolnrian^ 
and I shall now quote his argument in favor of it : “ The 
“ generic name usually applied to the Aborigines of the 
“ hiU country of Chota-Nagpore, Mirzapore, and Rewah 
“is ‘Coles’ or ‘Koles.’ Europeans apply the term to the 
“ Dravidian Oraons as well as to the others, but perhaps 
“ erroneously. It is difficult to say to which tribes the 
“name is properly applied,' for most of 'them have other 
“ distinctive names But in the south of the Chota-Nagpore 
“ country, about Singbhbom, d,c., it is certainly applied to 
“ the * Lufka Coles,’ and I can myself testify that on the 
“ Mirzapore-Jubbulpore road, the Aborigines are called by 
the natives Coles or Kolees, which they volunteered to 
“ explain to me to be the same word ‘ which you call 
“ Coolee ’ On the Bombay side again a very numerous class 
“ of Aborigines are styled Kolees. In the Simla hill^ also, 
“ the inferior people ore known as IColoes Altogether I 
“ have myself little doubt that the ordinary word Coolee, as 
“ applied to a hearer of burdens or labourer, is the same word, 
“ and that in short it is the -word generally applied by the 
“Norfhom Indians to the Aboriginal tribes, most of whom 
“ they reduced to the condition of Helots There seems to 
“ be good reason to suppose that the original form of the 


'* B« Colonel Dalton's article “The Kols of Chota-Nagpore," in the 
Soppleiii»nt to the Jorimal of tkt AouUu Boeutg of J}<noa] toI XXXV 
1887, Tart 11, p I54 
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“ word or ‘ Kolar * In fact, India sooms to have 

hf‘e“Own (o the ancients (who approached it coastwise 
Mm the West) as Colara or Coolee-land {Asutlic Jie~ 
$farc^f9, Tol. IX) and the people os Colaurians If Kolar 
“bo tho original form of Koloe, it would seem not im« 
“ probable that, os in tho mouths of some tribes by dropping 
“ the ‘ r ’ it becomes Kola or Kolec, so in the mouths of 
“others by dropping tho *1* it would bocomo Koar, Kaur, 
“Ivoor, Khar, ot Khor, a form which would embrace a 
“ large number of those tribes as now designated. I propose 
“ then to call tho northern tribes Kolorian or Cooleo 
“ Aborigines 

“ One may see frequent allusion to Kolaries or Collories 
“ in tho south of India It appears that the word there 
“ used is properly * Kollar * In tho Canarcso language, the 
“ word ‘ICallar,’ it seems, simply means a thief or robber, 
“ and hence some of tho predatory Aborigines of the hills, 
“ arc designated Kallars or robbers, just as the thieves of 
“ Central Asia ate called ‘ Kazaks * or ‘ Cossacks * The word 
“ is applied so difTercntly from that of Coolce, that there 
“ may fairlj he doubt of its being the same Cut the subject 
“is worthy of farther inquny, ond if it proio that m fact 
“ the two words are identical, the term Cooleo or Kolarian 
“ must bo applied to tho Aboriginal tribes generally, not to 
“ one division of them Meanwlulo, however, I apply it to 
“ tho Northern tribes only, but I confess I haie misgivings 
“whether tho more general sense may not prove to bo the 
“ true one 


Ht/trm^ajugfJniiKt IjTifr Jartice Caapbell, in tho SuEplement 
toPattll, pv 27, 28ofvoI ^kWVoI \heJ«>irnal t(f th* AtmUe Sontiy of 
J3*ntial 

Compare vf Compnrativt Zamguagtt cf India end High Ana 

bf W W Hnnler , Dissertation pp 2S-27 “ Sanskrit literature re7e« to 
other sections of the Kol race under such Mince as Chol-as, Kul indas, Ac « 
In the AnatU Soeuit/’t Journal tho ancient Mine for Iniiia is stated to hare 
beenKoUna, and turning to the modem map of India, we find indications of 
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Sir George Campbell appears thus 
as to the propriety of his selecting th^^^^er 
hifl douhts are not -without good cause. 
arguments of Colonel "Wilford wiU confirm 
twentieth Yolume of the Asiatic Journal of ficni/-.. *^was 
puhhshed “ A comparative Essay on the Ancient Geography 
of India ” hy Colonel Wilford, in -which we read on pp. 
227 and 228 the following remarks : “ The oldest name of 
“ India, that we know of, is Colar, which prevailed till the 
" arrival of the followers of Brahma, and is still preserved 
“hy the numerous tribes of Aborigines, living among 
“ woods, and mountains. These Abongines are called in the 


the race la erezy pronsce from Bonnah to hla)ab» in the Role of Central 
India , Kolas ot Katwar , tbe Kolu, lolenor husbandmen and a landless clan 
of Gnjarat , the Kolis, obscurely mentioned as bclot coliirators on the Smla 
range, tbe KoliUs of horthem Bengal and A saam , the Kolami of Central 
India, classed with tbe Naikude, Ac , in my vocubnlanes , the Kalars, a 
robber caste u tbe Tamil country, the Kalars of TtnnoTell^ in tbo Kobe ' 
«{ Bombay , in tbe names ot the Kolarun nver m Bouthem India, of the 
Koel nrer, from the Chota Kagpore watershed, of tbe Culmga and Koladjn 
nrcTs, Mid ot many other streams. » Kulna, a district m Bengal , 
Kolpnc, in the Nimm’s donunions, Kolalpur, mthePanjab, Kulan end 
Kola Fort, in the distant north west , in Kulbungn, town and district, near 
tho Bombay Preauleocy, withm, I beUere, the f emtoty of the Nizaiu , and to 
bo brief in such names ns tbe following, scattered over tho whole length and 
breadth of India, — names which the reader juay identify m n rooment bj 
refemng to Dr Rcitb Johnston’s index to his Jfap from the Royal Atlas 
Kuldah, Kulben, Kulianpurm three different districts, Kulbii-akurti, Kul* 
lean, KuUer-kaher, Kulu distnct, Kullum, KuUung Rirer, KuUunji, sci oral 
KuUurs, Kolpatu, Kulpi, Kulra, Kalsi, Kolachi, Kolapur town and slato, 
tho three Kolars, Kolospur, Kolbarca, Koli, KoUkod (Calicut), CoLi Bim, 
Colair, Colgong, Collum (Kayan halam). Color, and Colombo in Ceylon 1 
would go further, and, if time penmtted, could philologically prove the 
connection of tho aboro with hundreds of other names and places in regular 
series " 

I am afraid that something more than limo would have hoen required by 
Sir W lUiain Iluoter for proving the philological connection of the KoU 
with the Gandian K«Umt, with the TamO K^Uar with Kthlod tho modern 
OUicut Or Koli kodn, with Ktiltampytr or Kaljsijaputa, not to mention 
many others of tho above*quo<ed rwmw. Tho Royal Atlas of Dr KfiUi 
Johnston can hardly be reguded a* an authority with icsi-ect to U e spelling 
of Indian places ^ ^ 
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" peninsula to tins day, Colam and Cohirs, and m the 
“north of India CofeSy Ooik and Coolies, thus it seems, 
**that the radical name is Cola This appellation of 
“ Colar wag not unknown to the ancients ; for the younger 
“Plutarch says, that a certain person called Ganges, was 
“the son of the Indus and of Dto-Ptfhtisa, a Calaurian 
“ damsel, who through gnef, threw himself into the nver 
C/ihants, which after hun was called Ganges ; and Chhanis 
“ 18 prohahly a mistake for Calau} tus, or the Colanan 
“ nver I believe, that Dto-PUhus is the name of the 
“father and Sindku of the mother for Peia-Ptthu, or 
“ Peo-Ptthu, 18 worshipped to this day on the hanks of the 
“Sindfiii, a female deity The etymology of Color is pro- 
“ hahly out of our reach but it is asserted by some that Cola, 
“ Coil, or Call, signify a woodlander, exactly ble Chael, QSl, 
“ in Great Britain , and the etymological progress is the same 
“ In several dialects of the peninsula Cadu, is a forest, and 
“its derivative is Cadil, from which stnlong off the rf 
" remains Coil “ 

I come now to the passage in Plutarch’s work “On 
Rivers,” which has ongmated all these statements about 
India’s ancient name Colaria Plutarch gives in his work 
some legendary accounts of twenty-five nvers Three among 


The article to which Sir George Campbell tetera when quoting vol IX 
of the Asiatte la the anggcetive ' Essap on the llTagadha Einga " by 

Captain F WilfciTiJ where cm p 92 w® read * Theoffqinng of THreaw, eo 
farfromsettlmgmthoweet, itdedared la the f srirannt to have settled ui 
the southern parts of Indui, and m the tenth generation incloding their 
Sire four brothers divided the pwwnsB** among themselves Their names 
were ilmdya Cerale, Ola &ad ChSla and this diTiston obtains even to this 
day Cola bred in the northern parts of the peninsula, and his descendants 
are called Cblee, and Ct>lUre to this day and they conceive themselves, with 
much probabihty, to be the aborigines of iadm to which they give the name 
ot Colter OT Colara Hence we read in JfnftieeA that the was called 

formerly the Caiaunaa nrer, and the aame author mentions a Calannan, 
OP Hindu and a handsomff damsel, called StopiUusa who was also a Cateu^ 
nan, ot native of India, or country bordenag upon the Calaurian nver ” 
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these are Indian streams the Hydaspes, Ganges and 
Indos 

The Hydttspcs is the first river described. ?lutaroli 
relates that a certain Ling Hydaspes had a daughter Chrj'- 
sippQj whom Aphrodite out of spite caused to fall in love 
with her own father She was for this offence crudfied by 
the order of her father. But, these calamities eo upset 
Hydaspes that he threw himself into the nver Indos, which 
was henceforward called Hydaspes 

In ancient times there lived a youth colled Indoi, who 
had raped Damasalkida, a daughter of the king Oxyalkos, 
while she was celehrating tho feast of BaLohos The king, 
her fother, pursued him, and when Indos saw all escape im- 
possible, he plunged into the river i/auso/os rather than 
expose himself to the king’s vengeance. This river had 
been so called after a son of tho Sun, but from 

that time it was named Jndos which la a river in India in the 
country of the Ichthyophages or Fish-eatera. 

The story of the Ganges resembles these two It is as 
follows ' — ** The Ganges is a river of India, called so for the 
following reason. The nymph Kalaut la bore Indos a son of 


** See Plutarch ntpJ voraftir cr dtjfuminiliif Tho twenty-firs nvere are 
the Hydaspes, lamenoa, Hebros, Ganges, Phasvs, Arar, Paktolos Lykonnaa, 
Tilaumdroa, hlareyae, titTymon, Sagans, bkamandros, Tanais, Thermodon, 
Kiloe, PuroiaS) loaches, Alpheios, Haphiates, Kaikos, Acheloos, Araxes, 
Tigns,and Indos 

« See P/u<a«S* Chatrpnenai* ewmum txiant tpmm [Tomt duo), 
OulielinoXylandroioterprete, liulctue Pttnsjormn, 1624 At file end of the 
second volume is printed nAsi'rof^eu wcpi n-dnifiwv kbi epuv tvuvuiuat km 
var «v avrots tvpig-Ko/ifytfy — Plutarchi ds Flunorutn et Moatinin notnjaibns, 
et de US quaeinilUs uiveniuntnr,)aterpr8kei*iAih^/0 There 

wereadinrol IT, pp 1151, ]1S2 

r^Tyiis itoTOft^s 4tfT» Tflf lySfos, »%r XaS&r Si’ ai-rlar voia^ijr 

rU KoXavpIa yin^ti tyyiyr>if»r inhi' ltdAa.« iripl$}ievroy, ri 6yofia rd-yyijy 
OItp, KupriSap^ao, rp kbt’ 6r(y«tay ouM'jT'tKtTo rp i fuff 

rpoijioS ^afl£r vhi* Sikb>5ir>)i 4it*pSoXh»tBUTh» tpfu^tr 

«ij tofa/iiy XXi^bi. KaXoiperor, 5» Ar* eSreS riyyv* Maussaens 

ImDslates this passage as follows “Ganges fluvins est Indiae, ifa vocatna 
haede causa Pxlcdo Calauitaquaedamrugo genuit fihmn pulchntadiao 
conspicuum nomine Gangrm qmaomso vinoqae sepaltus cum matre Diopi- 
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conspicuous beauty, by name Ganges, wbo, when inebriated, 
had once m ignorance connection with his mother But 
when he had learnt on a aulsequ“nt day the truth from his 
nurse, he threw himself through excess of remorse into the 
nver CMaios which was called after him Ganges” The 
ancient edition of Plutarch which was pubhshed by 
Xylonder at Paris in 1624 contains in an Appendix at the 
end, the treatise On Sun 9 It was edited translated and 
annotated hy Phil Jacob Ifaussacus In its text occurs 
instead of the correct reading S dnovenj the false espres 
Sion AioTnOovarg which ifaussacus mistooi. for a name, 
though his predecessors the learned Natalis a Comitibus and 
Turaebas bad already doubted tbo accijraoy of the text, as 
Haussaous himself mentioned in a note which is quoted 
beloAT Colonel "Wilford unfortonateJy cecopted the wrong 
reading and hmlt on it anew theoiy According to Plutorch 
80 says the Colonel D oj tthicse was a Calannan damsel 
but “Wilford himself further changes Biopithuse into 0 man 
2)io Piihtis (for Deva Pithu or Deo Pithu), and declares 


those coQCobo t per uuc tiam eed ntcrdiu con a nutrtce ret Tentatem didi 
Gusci oh doloiem extiemaio se psuen cootecit tn fiuYium Chltarom qoi ab 
eo Gangia notoen assuiups t 

However la the 6th volume of tlAoirrapxw AvooTBvjiava (<ra 'FniJortYpafa 
edited by Fr Dubnet Fans ISSo uid nthe edit on oIPlHtarrJiZ'ti^Uua 
ds J! t ) rec et nobs instr Bod Uercher Lips ae 1857 we read 
ra-yyi)! wora/irfi fen ttjj ’TrJfa* Ovroi Koftigapiffat tji fiTirpI (Car Syyo ar 
ffvytyy/rero Tp 8 oJm rar iifupvy wapi mt-rpo^ov paSuy rijy ay 
iavriy +««> « f irorapiy XA apay 

We reed already on p 72 la the Appendix to theedibonof Slaos^CQs 
ent tied Plotarchi librorum n«pl Ph 1 ppi Jac Hans aa emenda 

tiones et notae Minim est hoc nomen propr am D op thosae nostros in 
terpretes exeitutos haboisse Hataba a Gonut bus ncco pede haec traas nt 
qoae tameo fida interpretat one opus habebant Magnus Turaebus taatn 
est ustts circumlocubone in vero Imk nomine explicaado ut plane eum ab 
«copoabcrasS6 nemo bonus negaroandsat ftn ptr girulaim (mqnit) naeunttr 
t>ta(rm d rorunt quentp am etit *1 manUm cegne t Lt con edamns 
& OT Souvjj hic non caw nomen propr m tames Graecis non con cn t hacc 
interpretat one Lot oa verten Inm en m esaet simplie ter /vrentNm m 
crrrf^nU sed hoc est nugar A •* nomen cruui est D op thusvc 
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Colar as the oldest name of India we know of. That theory, 
however, must now be abandoned, and with the disappearance 
of Diopithuse from the pages of Plutaich, the whole edifice of 
conjecture so ingeniously raised on the supposed occurrence 
of this name, must fall to the ground ; there being absolutely 
nothing to support the assumption that India was known in 
the earliest times as the Kolanan Empire, 

Sir George Campbell supported Colonel Wilford by stating 
that India “seems to have been known to the ancients as 
Colara or Cooleo X»and and the people as Oolaurians” and 
by eventually advocating the name Colee or Kolariau for the 
aboriginal' tribes of India. I need not specially mention 
that the dictionary of Greek proper names, compiled hy Dr. 
W. Pape, does not contain Diopithuse as a name, though it 
refers to the nymph Kalauria and the river Chliaros.^* 

I had here in Madras at my disposal only the antiquated 
edition of Xylander printed by Antonins Stephanus, in which 
the reading DiopUhusc occurs Though doubting its acou> 
racy from the first, I was not prepared to emendate the tost, 
for besides my own conviction and the note of Manssacus, I 
had no evidence to go upon. liater on, however, 1 consulted 
Dr. Pape’s excellent Dictionary of Greek names and the 
fact that it makes no mention of Diopithuse confirmed my 
Buspicions. To ascertain the truth, I eventually wrote to 


The TVorterhueh itr gnfeh%*fhen Ety*nnamen voa Dr. W. Papo givea 
Kdlauna aa the nama of a nymph, « on p, 235 (third edition) 
“Ganges,-*) Sm 1» Indoii n-dcr Kalaurvt, ■wdeher sich m den Chliaros 
•ttote, woven dicscr den Nsmen Cangee erhielt, puv. 4, I and on 
p 695 Wider Kalaima* “*Nyiaphe, Goa dca Indoa, M. des Ganges, 
PM Jfjt 1 ” 

KaUnma or Kahurtio is the wdl,Vnown island with the fatnona tcmplo 
of Poseidon, which opened a kIo sqlam to sH pursned, Demosthenes 
when hosted down hy tho ^laccdoniaos, poisoned himself m it. The uLmd 
was called after Kalaurot, a son of Poseidon Kalaom belonged originally to 
Apollo who had exchanged it with Poseidon for Delos Poseidon is therefore 
also called EalaurtaUs, KaLvnna In contradistinction to Kalabna is some- 
tunes cxpUin~Ia3 “land of peace” and Kalanros as “ peaceful ” (Frcdcnc). 
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frfends in Europe ^ho kindly supplied mo 'with the right 
reading B'evioiatj instead of AumiBohirg, 

It may also he added that, according to Plutarch, all the 
rivers on which he comments have changed their original 
names in order to bear the one by which they ■were afterwards 
generally known. Plutarch refers occasionally to previous 
authors to verify his accounts, e y., to Kallisthenes, Kai- 
maron, KleitophSa, Aristot^es, and others, bat even if most 
of the works he quotes had not been lost, it is doubtful 
whether he could have suhstantiated his statements. The 
stories about the Hydaspes and Indos are so un-Lidian 
and so mythical that it is hardly necessary to fciy to e^lain 
the report concerning the Ganges. Even if the term 
Kahuna were an adjective derived jfrom a proper name, and 
Chliaros were a mistake for Kalaurios, there is nothing 
to prove that Kalauna should he identical with Indian, not 
fo speak of the boldness of deriving from it Colar or Colara 
as a term designating India in ancient tunes ; a term and 
a signification which occur nowhere in the whole classical 
literature. I am quite convinced that Kahuna, has nothing 
to do ■with the Kols of Chota-Nagpore^ though I am not pre- 
pared to venture a decided conjecture as to the ongin of the 
word Kalauria used hy Plutarch.** 

It is perhaps a mere accident that the Yamuna which 
joins the Gangs, or Ganges at Prayfiga (Pratisthana, the 
modem Allahabad) is called Kalindi, the daughter of E'a- 
Unda^ for she springs from the mountain Kahnda, or isoecord- 


** Eerodotos zncatjcms El, SS soJ 97, the Indian Salatiat or l^alantiat 
who ate their parents The Brahman (Kalyapa) who accompanied 

Alexander the Great is well known for haminjr himsell alive. I only mention 
these names as they resem'ble somewhat Kalauna 1 need hardly add 
that the Greek word itdxa^rij, which a commoiily pronounced niKapis, a kind 
of screech owl, nothing in common with this euhject 

To declare Colara as a name of India. Uiongh such never existed, and 
to derive it from the nymph Kalaana on the authority of the younger 
Plutarch’s mythical account of the mer Ganges appears hko a pun, or 
like what a Berliner would call a Sitlantr. 
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Colar as the oldest name of India we know of. That theory, 
however, must now he ohandoned, and with the disappearanco 
of Hiojixihaic from the pages of Plutaich, the whole edifice of 
conjecture so ingeniously raised on the suppMed occurrence 
of this name, must fall to the ground; there being absolutely 
nothing to support the assumption that India was known in 
the earhest times as the Kolanan Empire. 

Sir George Campbell supported Colonel Wilford by stating 
that India “ seems to have been known to the ancients as 
Colara or Coolee Land and the people as Colaurians ” and 
by eventually advocating the name Colee or Kolarian for the 
aboriginal tribes of India I need not specially mention 
that the dictionary of Greek proper names, compiled by Dr. 
W. Pape, does not contain DiopUhuae as a name, though it 
refers to the nymph Kalauria and the river Chliaros.^* 

I had here in Madias at my disposal only the antiquated 
edition of Xylauder printed by Antonius Stephanus, in which 
the reading DiopUhme occurs Though doubting its accu- 
racy from the first, I was not prepared to emendate the test, 
for besides my own conviction and the note of ATaussacus, I 
had no evidence to go upon. Later on, however, 1 consulted 
Dr. Pape’s excellent Dictionaiy of Greek names and the 
fact that it makes no mention of Diopithuse confirmed my 
Buspicdons. To ascertain the truth, I eventually wrote to 


**The )y‘vTlerhue\ itr gruchufhtn Eijemiamen von Dr "W Pape gircs 
JCalaum aa Iho iwmo of a, nympU, on p. 2SS ^Ihird edition) 
*'Gang«,-J) 6-<lc« Judos o -der Kalauna, welcher sich in den Cliliaros 
Kvinte, wn»on djesop den Namea Canges criieU, Tl«t /uv 4, 1 and on 
p 639 tmder KaLiuna "•Hjmphe, Gem dee Indoe, 11. dee Ganges, 
PM Jlt4r 4,1 

Kalmna or Kalatirtia v* the ««11 bnywn island ■with Ibe lamcras tempi© 
of Poseidon, wJacli opened a safe asylnm to all pursued. Demosthenes 
'"hen hunted do-wi, hy the hUcodonians, poisoned hunsclf in it The island 
'rolled after Aslduroi, a son of Poseii^ Kahnina helongod ongmally to 
Apollo who had cschaagwl It with Poseidon for Delos Poseidon is therefore 
alsocaUed KaliuretUi, KaUom m «wvt»adirtinction to Kalahim Is some- 
tunes cipLiinodas “lindof peiec** aadKalaurosas** pencclul" (licdcnc). 
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fiiends in Europe who kindly Bupplied me with the right 
reading B'eTrioicrp instead of ^loviBovc^. 

It may also he added that, according to Plutarch, all the 
rivers on which he comments have changed their original 
names in order tohear the one by which they were afterwards 
generally known. Plutarch refers occasionally to previous 
authors to verify Ms accounts, e g.^ to KoUisthenes, Kai- 
maron, Kleitophon, Aristoteles, and others, but even if most 
of the works he quotes had not been lost, it is doubtful 
whether he could have substantiated his statements. The 
stories about the Hydaspes and Indos ore so Tm»Indian 
and eo mythical that it is hardly necessaiy to try to explain 
the report concerning the Ganges. Even if the term 
Kahuna were an adjective derived from a proper name, and 
Chliaros were a mistake for Kalaurios, there is nothing 
to prove that Kalauria should be identical with Indian, not 
to speak of the boldness of deriving from it Cohr or Colara 
as a term designating India in ancient times ; a term and 
a signification which occur nowhere in the whole classical 
literature. I om quite convinced that Kahuna has nothing 
to do with the Kols of Ohota-Nt^pore, though I am not pre- 
pared to venture a decided conjecture as to the origin of the 
word Kalauria used by Plutarch.** 

It is perhaps a mere accident that the r<rm«no which 
joins the Gang! or Ganges at Prayaga (Pratisthana, the 
modem Allahabad) is called Kalmdi, the daughter of Ka- 
hnda, for she springs from the mountain Kalin da, or is accord- 


V Hcrodotos mentions III, 38 and 97, the Indian EaMia% or Kalantiat 
who ate their parents The Brahman AtfloHot (KalTftna) vho accompanied 
Alexander the Great IS troll hnotm fnrbmiun^himseUalire I oalj' mention 
theso names os they resemble somewhat fe/durwi I need hardly add 
that the Greek word Ki^apn, wluch u commonly pronounced k jxepir, a kind 
oI scTce^>owl, has nothm^ in common with this subject. 

To declare Colara as a name of India, thoagh such nerer existed, and 
to denre U from the nymph Kalauna on tho authority of the younger 
riutarch’s mythical account of the nrer Ganges appears bio a pun, or 
bio what a Berliner would call a Kalatur, 
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ing to others a daughter of the Sun*god Kalinda v?ho is in 
consequence known as jraftwHsit, the father of YamunS., while 
the god Yama is called Kalmdi^odara, the hrothei of Yamama. 
I mention this circumstance as Plutarch gives to Indos tho 
name of Mausolos after Mausolos, the son of the Sun. 

Another peculiar coincidence is that the KaU or Black 
Gonga, which is also known m Manddliiii, has in its upper 
course some famous warm springs and that Ckliaros in Greek 
means lukewarm A second Mandakini rises on the KalaTf 
jara mountain, on whose top the lake of the gods is situated. 

It IS somewhat astonishing that Colonel Wilford without 
giving any reasons esqilained Chliaros as a mistake for 
Cahurtiu. He could as well have conjectured Chhara for 
Kalauria. All editions, however, of Plutarch, the modem 
emendated as well as the old antiquated, read Kalauria and 
Chliaros as proper-names.** 

The ancient inhabitants of tho country round ilathura 
in North India are also called KaUrs, hut this same has 
not yet keen explained and bos presumably no connection 
with the Kalauria nymphe of Plutarch. 

Modem writers have often identified the Kolis and tho 
Kolarces or CoUeries of Bouth India with the Kols. It is 
a peculiar circumstance that, except hy tho JIos or XiarXa- 
Kols, the term Kol is not used by tho so-called Kolarians, 
who include tho Mundas, Santals, ICorwas, Juangs, and n 
few other tribes.** The Kolis are, according to my opinion, 
GauiUana, and must bo distinguished from those races now 


* For occtui XthnSl, a wr o ng lormalion. ll«lirtcjii I* al*o 

eallwl Klltndi Xarftna^ or XJlniJt~iK4aM for dirertmg tha ^*man4 I y 
tis |)Ioti 3 li»liar« into s new ra tho VrndlTana forwi. JfandUlnl U nl«o 
tao nnroo ©f tho Oifigt oI tho hoarens Ahoat thw nror »« Chr La«4«a*» 
AUrrOk , roL I, pp St.CS, whero Uiu qnestioa u folly ditnoued 
Soe Colonel D»Ilon‘o •/ p 178 “The IIo« tre tho 

‘’aly VTVith ©t the KoU that hn> prteejTed % national appelUtion.** l^rta 
t^ana fightrr AVmt the «m*«lt ilr J. F llewUl'a “ Note* on 

^ Httlory of Northern India,” ta the /canttl •/ iht J?. A Sxt*iy, 

Tol XX, ^ 
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generally described as Kols. Besides, our knowledge of this 
people is still Very limited, and it would be rentoresonio to 
make decided statements os to tbeir origin Though differing 
from the Gauda-DraTidians in language, whioli must he 
regarded as a very important test, they nevertheless inter- 
marry occasionally with them, a circumstance which on 
the other hand tends to indicate some mtimate connection 
between them 

The word KSh is a common Gauda-Dravidiau term 
which sigmfies htre, and is eventually also apphed to the 
person who is hired A hirehng or servant is thus called 
a Kuh The name Kol is a totally distmot word The 
now common, term Kuh started from the Bastem coast of 
India, where the principal Bnglish factones such’as Madras 
were situated, and whence m course of tune the Enghsh 
commenced to lay the foundation of their Indian Empire 
in the days of Clive ” 

The Kolarees or CoUenes represent the ^ ell known 
Xallas, the dreaded thief tnbe, who are mostly dependents of 


**Coinpaie 'Wilgon 8 Glossary p 301 “Kftlj Cooleo (l^un *.615 Mai 
gal). Kan Tel tS-SjCenff Ilind Daily hire or wages 

a day labourer 8 (the word is onguuJly I^unil •whenco it spread into 
the other languages in Upper India it bears only its second and apparently 
subaidiarv meaning it appears as as the term for hired labourere, 

la Tnlava— Buchanan ) Kllliya\« w one of the Kanareso terms for hireling 
like the Telagu 

In Colonel 1 ule s and D5. Bonell s t7/<WMry of Anglo-Mian Colloquial 
* Words and Fhrases p 192 an attempt is made to denre the term AiJ/» from 
ioh but It is notwithstanding adnutted * Though this esplanatioa of 
the general use of the term Coofy (from KoU) is tho most probable, the 
matter is perplexed by other facts which it M difficult to tnee to tho same 
ongin Thus in 8 India, there w a Tamil word in common use, 
signifying * hire ’ or ‘ wages ’ which 'Wilsoii indeed regards ns the true ongm 
of Coolj Also m both Onental and Onnanli Turkish JTe/ is a word for a 
slave whibt in the latter also SUbh means ‘ a malo slave a bondsman ’ 
\Iled/iouse) Khol is in Tibetan alw « word for servant or slam (Note from 
A Sehiefner) The familiar use of Coafy extended to the Straits Settle- 
ments Java and China as well as to all tropical and sub tropical colonies 
whether Engluh or foreign ” 
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the Baja of Pudnioto. A ainglo indiridual of this clan 
is called a Kalian, of which word KaVflr is tho plural.^ 
Enough has heon already adduced to prove that tho 
Kalmina ntjmpU of Plutarch does not rofor to on ancient 
name of India, that tho so-oallod Colana is a purely imag- 
inary appeUation, based in part on a badly pronounced and 
distorted plural formation of tho namo of tho Kallar, or on 
Kolarm, and that, though tho term Kolarian may bo still 
applied to tho Kol race, it must bo clearly understood that 
all tho^ wild philological vagaries concerning tho origin and 
antiquity of this e jpression ought to ho nhandoned. Yet, tho 
history of the fictitious term Oolana provides us ou tho other 
hand with an instreclivo CAamplo how by a concatenation of 
«nj^ecturo3 and conolusions a now theory can ho successfidly 
started and find aeceptanco among scholars of reputation. 
It has thus now become a fashion to asorihe all ancient 
monuments with which thoEolis, Kolas and other hindred 
tribes reu bo connected with the so-called Eolarians, whoso 
original home and early history are shrouded in mysterious 
darkness, who, if wo can trust reliable information, do not 
oven use the term Kcl as a tribal name, and who, so far as 

known, do not claim as their own the seattcred remains 

cseril° “Odom writers are so fond of 

0‘^bing to thorn. 

to discius in detail tho principal trilics 
“ representatives of tho Gaudian nice. Tho 
guistio an ethnological connection of thoso clans has * 

scl ^ gonorally admitted b/ competent 

rel^olars, yet. their closo relationship has. so far as I am 

aware not hitherto l™„ so distinctly stated. 

* ** Kolis, Kolas, and tribes kindred, 

on o tho Gonds and their clansmen, then notice tho 


it onsicllj. thirf, a, tm,!, , ,a,a 

ti» tnW KimA »v . _ ' fxejrlUn? fn •trotBpljAmMili, {Dp4n»l to 

“W^njoftlurf I r«oT to Ihi* ral j«Yt oa pp. 237— ^0 
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Kodngas, Koragas, afterwards amsider the position of the 
Todaa and Kctas, and end with n survey of the Kuruhas 
or Kurumhas in their various ramifications 


CHAPTER yUl. 

Ov THE Konis (Koxis), Kolas 

The Kolis and Kcilaa have already been mentioned in 
the previous chapter. Sanskrit works contain their name 
in connection genemlly with Pandya, Kerala and Cola, the 
sons of Akrida and descendants of Dusyanta. The term 
Koh occniain Kolisarpah, instead of which the manuscript 
used hy if Ijaaglois contained probably Kolah Sa)'pih or 
Kdlasmpahf as he translates the passage by ; “ les Colas, les 
Sarpas ” The Kdlis appear likewise in Sanskrit inscriptions. 
The name of the Kolos can he traced in that of the country 
KSkUca, which has, according to the ^bdaratnavali, Kftnya- 
kuhja os its capital, or which, according to Horace Hayman 
"Wilson, is identical with Kfthnga. 

. The word Kola forms also part of Sanskrit names of 
‘ various peoples, plants, countries and mountains, as of 
1 Kolagiri, Kollagiri, Kolahola, KoUaka and K6lva^ri, i5lo. 
t We meet it even in South-Indian names of places, eg , in 
1 Kdlnm, Kolanadu, Kolattanadu and others 
t 1 regard the name Cola or Coda (m Telugu and Kanarese 
j Cdla, and in Tamil and Malayalam Cola) as a modification 
, of the word Kola It is a remarkable historical fact that 
j the Colas and Pandyas were as a rule rival kings who 
‘iought continually agamst each other. fV7th the various 
, formations of the 'terms Kola, Cola, and Coda may he com- 
t pared those of K§ra, CSra and Ceda The expressions Cgra 
and Kongu are occasionally used identically. 

The^firet syllable ko in KiJla and Koli indicates the 
mountain homo, while the second syllable la or It intimates 
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the particular tnbal distinction The interchange between 
I and 1 produces Kon (Koliri) as a sanation of Koli 

The Kolis and Kolas, as has already been pointed out, 
should be distinguished from the so called Kolorian Kols 
In consequence of the near relation of the Kolis to the 
Bhils and Gonds, hardly any doubt can be entertained about 
their belongmg to the Gaudian branch of the Gauda-Dra- 
vidiana The estabhshment ol this ancient kinship is an 
important fact It severs the connection between the Kohs 


Kol/Cca means originally a coantry adjoining KSta The late llr 0 
P Brown esplained KCladeSanm, ns the long country which 

interpretatioa la ohnously enoneoua when applied to the Sanskrit word 

Kolagin 13 a mountaia in Southern India The commentator Slalh 
niltha ja sumamed K^Ugin The ^oftAa/xirra aayssn Sl0kalI71 “Ivrtsna® 
Kcliginm caiva Sumbhlpattanam tath& ” The Kollagin oocure in Varftha* 
imhima XIV, 13 

hlahatan Citmkota Kftsikya X^Uagin CoUh 
KraaQcadnpa Jatidhan Sftrsryo Bi^yainnkafca 
The RauUagireyas fought according to the Atvamsdha with Arjuna 
Arcitab prayaj'ao bhOmaa dakytmun salilaroa^'uia 
Tatrapi Dran^air Andhnitr Aodrair Mahipkitr api 
Tathl KauUagiie> aiiea ynddham asit KiiUinah 
Abuut Kildhala compare General Sir A Cunningham’s Arthtxolos*^^^ 
fiufT«y<i/7«</*o Tol VlII pp 123 125 

Compare wK%t is said about the town KcUa’ixra in the Indian ArtifUdry 
Tol XIN.p 23, note 22 “it appears that KoUagira was another natoo 
d 1 KoUspura or Kolhapur ’ 6 » *(irfrm '»dI 111 pp 200 210 in the 

article ' The Geography of Ibn Batata s Indian Travels by Cob H 
\ nle •* The KoU pnneo most bo the ^ela fir* or Chcrakal lUja, whoso 
kingdom was called A«ta njda About Atfaffa-» d^a, tho district about 
TcUichcrry sec /nrfiaa wlnfi^ry vol Mil pp 115 146 Compare also 
Dr Ciundert’s Jratayalajuand J5f<*wflry,p **4 

North htalabur, subject to KAluttin or Kolaswartipam ” 


About the CCra or Kofign kings confer among others the Indian Aali 
fuary Tol fl, pp 155 271 to! N,pp 13J 140,to 1.\I pp 99 i{)3 
About tho change of the i into r m words Lko Ae/. compare Ocnerol hir 
A Cunningharn’i ^rrArfofoyiraf Awreys/ /fufia, Tol^Xl p Ku “I paid 
a Tiait to tho oU aite of rarsfi or Xardra 4ih because tho people ngrefd in 
sUting that tho old name of the pl«e« wm Eolpnr, which I thought might 
perhaps be connected snth tho old city of Kelt tlio birth place of jrsrsdcTi 
Bat the position of Korondih b much too distant to bo identified with 
that of A«/* ” Compare also the Uto Sir John A C Boswell s Manuat ef 

1S7 •■HelmfaluuitM.dutncliljtelh.ttlx.r 

tnbe Mine in their own Uagnago u JTMrrv, also Aefa ’ 
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and Kols, wbieh is still occasionally asserted to esist and to 
which I have repeatedly alluded 

The Kolis appear originally as mountaineers, but after- 
wards descending to the plams, some settled down as agri- 
culturists, while many others selecting the seashore became 
fishermen and sailors 

The Koli mountaineers were not long ago the guardians 
of the hill-passes, especially of those in the AJanta range and 
in the "Western Ghats Their ancient position as lords of the 
mountains is to this day certified by the fact that the 


See C Lasaen'a Indued* Alterthum$Kundt, vol I, p 137 (or lOS)* 
ShilUt iitzen hier Boch m dem Qraozgebugo aach Milvs, lUjpuUoa tmd 
cudlicber , eia grosser Theil dcr BerSUrening besteht aus euem andem 
urepr&Bglich Hhahehen Tolke, dea Kali {KoU), ircldies aber BraJim&nucho 
Sitten deia grossera Theile each angeaomiDCii hat Compare farther Bor 
hi A Sii^miL^iSxndu Trdt$ and Caitt$,yQ\ II, pp'S07-3I6 

Sir Goorge Campbell remarks ut hia EthnoUgy tif Indut about the Eooleas 
on pp 42-45 as follows “ I find, however, that t^ opaaion of those quali- 
fied to judge aeeois to tend to the belief that there is bo easeBtial difference 
between the two tnbes (the Koolees and Bbeeb) Forbes in his Bss Mala saps 
‘TCoolees or Bheels, for though the former would resent the classification, the 
disbnetions between them need not be here noticed * Captain Prohpn saps 
*I think there is no actual difference between Koolees and Bheels Their 
religion u the same ' hir Ashburner *There u no real difference between 
Bheela and Eoolees, their habits, pbpsiognomp and'mode of life are the 
same, modified bp local circumstances * And the Bev Mr Dunlop Moore 
eaj'S * Koolees f^uentlp marry Bheol wives ’ Other authorities, however, 
sap that thep do not uitermarrp They both seem to claim a northern and 
not a southern origin, pointing to the billa of Bajpootana and the north 
of Goozerat The Bheels sap that (hep were orgin^y called Xaipoe . Sir 
John hlalcolm saps that thep are telal^ to the Mecnna of Bajpootana, and 
onco rnled in the Jeypoxc countrp Forbes again tells ns that the Kooleee 
wereongmally caUed 3Iairs whde in Bajpootana, Col Tod speaks of Maira 
or Mecnas as one mce Though probably in tho main of the same claM 
and similar ongia, the Koolees and Bheels are now quite distinct tnbes, and 
there IS this considerable diflerenco that the Koolees have come much more 
into contact with Aryan blood cinlizatun . « T^e Koolees are the Abori- 
gines of Goozerat (where they now live in considerable number), and of 
the hills adjoining that Province Tho hilla east of Goozerat are called 
* Eolwau ’ and seem to be the property of Kooleo tnbes ... The Bheels are 
the proper possessors of the bill<i farther in the interior and cast of the 
Koolees . The Koolees seem to be scattered down the Coast country 
neorlj as far as Goa, and north again into the * Thurr ' and the neight-our- 
hood of Scindo While tho wilder Koidcea of the hills are like the Bheels, 
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famous sanctuary at Mahabalesrara is under the hereditaiy 
wardenship of Kohs 

Many shnnes throughout liidia are associated with the 
lowest classes of the population, as we have seen, when 
speaking of the temples at Melkota, Pun and Trevandrum 
The sanctuary at Mahahaledvara over a spring which is sup- 
posed to he the source of the Enshaa, though said to have 
been founded hy a Sattara Brahman, named Anagada, is 
under the hereditary superintendence of a Koh family, and 
the chief official in charge is a Koli Such a Koli is called 
Gangjiputra, and whatever oflenn^ a worshipper makes 
after bathing form the perquisite of the Eolis and are taken 
hy them “At the temple of Mahabalefivaxa also,” thus 
writes the Hon Vi^vanath Narayan Mandhck, “ the Kohs 
“ hold a hereditary position, and the Guravas, who worship 
“the Ltriga m that temple, appear more closely allied to the 
“ hill tnhes than to the inhabitants of the plains , they (i e , 
** the Giiraia$) have however, no connection with the shnne 
■** of the Knshndj where the Kolis alone are the principal 


masa ot more cvnlised Eoolees are eaid to be aot onl^ fairer and more 
'Caocasiao ui featare but also more aly and cunning and less truthful 
The mlder tribes of tho race are stdl predatory and Forbes mentions (he 
Koolees ai by far the most aumerons of the ana beannfi’ casfes who m 
former days liriRg in the hills between Goorcmt) and Bajpootssa disturbed 
the country He describes them as of d r- 
fcore an expression of Itvelmess and cur 
arrows habits swift and acbru bold » t 
jungles independent in spirit robbc? 
dirmhenness and (jnarrcUome arben jh 
but incapab’*' fit uniting among 


inglf w 
classes 
them)? t 
Dome* \ 

c4 


to the wild Bhcele 
liassen tn 
Xattywar 
ttfircly 


with eyes which 
bows and 
to the 
} ted to 


exceed 
Potbes 
he call* 
and 
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" officers in charge * The ongm of the famous Jfahaha 
I'Siara Icraplo is ascnbed to the Paulaatya Havana. Ho 
compelled biva, so runs the iraditioo, by his sovero penance 
on the mountain Kailisa, to surrender to him his Prana 
It tga Tho tornCod gods tried every means to regain it, but 
their attempts vrero fruitless At lost Vj»nu raised his Cahra 
to proAont tho sun rays from Josconding to the earth, and 
lliiano, A\ho was then at Gukama, believing that tho sun 
T\as setting prepared to perform his Sandh} andanora 
But tho Pi ana Lx iga, which ho earned m his hand prevented 
him from performing properly his worship He therefore, 
requested Oanapati to lako temporary charge of tho Langa 
The god assented hut protondmg that tho Lmga was too heavy 
placed it on tho ground Once there, it remnmod fixed in 
spito of all tho attempts of tho IUk$asa to remove it 'When 
trying for the fifth time ho cnod as his strength was 
failing “0 Mafiibah" 0 great po^ or! which expression 
IS said to bare giron tho name to the place ** 


denf sll sCHiut]* w th thow of tbr* bills In tbo vilUgv nUbI sbnent, tbo 
Kol ii inn«t gonrnllf SMoastrd «iib tho ocevpat on of % 'rkterKamfr, tad 
the dnniu vaWr from b« bands Ho b known b^fburSnaf or 

t« lied efoth nbich bo wxan on b abcad inortlrr to rcat (be wtfrrpot bvt 
b** {a often a pood farrarr or is ongagtxlES a munnan, banil cnltonaa 
wearer paLtnqoia linarcr fbl er Uboorw Tbc^r n>o meat dnnk rpinU 
1>UT7 tho r worthip KhandoUU Da rubS and Dbarini and crajdor 

Itribmans for r«l gioua ccrr ui on m Iwl bare aUa pnM a of the r own. 

Jfatiivnl *"<f Pftfnpt rt /Sir ^ •/ IT IT iS# Via»»i $ i)*« amt combed 
by Ho«a^ a ante WdliooU Utiabax ISS3 toL I p 
310 ** At oao tfm'* Ihrj (tbs KoItt)artrd a« gnardi (n tbs bOl paav^ oa tbs 
northern front rr an<l in the Ajinta hilla thtr* la a tnb# of Ko4ia «bo bad 
charRo of (b« Gkaul poMCS. Tbs Kamlali Kopnabaa stake asd wear 
cbatnlt* (kiinlal «) fa tbo aam« eunorr s>«p S*9 s lO* 

1 aj^rfo w th F r Ooor^ Ca»pVU so far am the r t»Ut enabip w tb tba 
DbUi U eoncoraoJ the Utter 1 barojoorodto bo Drtrldiaca •»??> ** 
*3 SS 

•’Foo The ‘Tinfis of tbs I rsr KrtabnS at tb* Villat:* ef StabSbaUf 
Tara ly Rio Fth-b A ubTanltb Mrayan Maadliok la lbs /aarwaf ♦/*!» 
rnnei sftJu P yatjl tt f&ituty ToJ IX pp S53 "51 

Faq pp J* ■’5S CojBparo arfO 5irw» »/ /W a 

»-r’l Mir pp 113 lit abent bSra^a a ««aa«tion mtb tb» Wf» of 
Mabadro ].4Tii);r<rara 
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Tlio connection of the ondent hill tribes "with many cele- 
brated Indian shrines is also admitted by the Hon. ViSvanath 
Nirayan Mandlick. " The above tradition of Gokarna,” he 
says, “ points out to the origin of these places of Linga rvorship 
“ by the influence of, if not amongst, the wild tribe^ of the 
“ mountains of whom Havana is a fair representative. The 
“ actual position of the "Kolis at the temples of the Krishna ^ 
“ and also at Mahabalesvora, appears to confirm the above 
“ conclusion. The serpent is connected with both these 
“temples, and from the Lin^a temples he seems to be guite 
inseparable. In tbe latter he is represented as being coiled 
round the Linga, while in the temple of the Krishna, a Kving 
“ one is supposed to ha guarding ita sources.” ** 


The most accurate description of the Kolis has been 
written hy Captain A Macintosh, to whose account w© 
owe, in fact, the greater part of our information about 
these people. Yet, h© is compelled to admit : “ W© cannot 
“ expect to glean much authentic information of an historical 
“ description from an ignorant and unlettered people like the 
“ Kolis. The few traditions they possess relative to their first 
“ settlement in their present locations and of subsequent 


Head also Dr TV Buciianan'B Jounuy/rom iTadrat through tht tountrtes of 
ifysers, Cajwra anrfJTafitJar, Booond edition, vol II, p 316. " Goukama or 
the cow’s horn (f), is a place of great note nmong the Brahmans, owing to a 
oelehrated image at Sira called J/ahaMrttcant. The image is said to hava 
been brought from the mounlain Cnla by Havana, king of Zanea Ho 
•wished to carry it to his capital . but having put it down here, the idol 
Decame fixed in the place, whm it stands to thu day.” 

J* Tie Kasais pe&pie regard Ookrnte as ioher th<tn Beimxca ; for they 
eay 

GSkar^am ca mahskstl TlAvanStho truihabalah 
Kotittrtham ea GaCgSysh samadram adhikam phalam ‘ ” 


according to the of tht Honiav Hoytl ^nahe, vol IX, p 258. 

Coroparo la the J/idian AnUq^iary, > 0 * X)r J. Gcrson 

da Caaha’s account of the Ugcad * \ TTaMj^rartf, 

the present Malabar Ildl, with whi i to bo con* 

“Tho Koll., «).<,, u ,4 . 

ifthabilants of Il<jml>av, pay spe* ^ fthoir) 

pnnapil quarter , ^ *17 
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JOiandoba, whom I consider aa a national deity of the Gau- 
dian Khands 

The Kolis have among them a tradition, according to 
which they are the descendants of the famous Valmiki, the 
poet of the Eam'iyana It may be that the similarity 
of the profession embraced by ValmiU— previously to his 
becoming a poet — and by the Kobs, has something to do 
•with this belief Both are celebrated as robbers 

According to the last census report, the Kolis number 
2,488,372 souls 1,669,302 live m Bombay, 429,688 m 
Baroda, 213,966 m Hyderabad, and 123,171 in the Punjab, 
fi .0 

The Kohhs in Bhandira and Chanda, who are agncul- 
tunsts, have a distinct Gondtype, and have retained many 
Gond customs 


proper are atruehiU people whoso eepocial localilv lies in the Western*. 
Qhsts, and in the northern extension of that range, between IB* and 24* N 
' 1 hare referred on p 131, n 28, to another passage of this 
article in the Gloiiary 

f hare already on p 131 declared myself against this ecplanation 
Though it is & matter of minor importance I mar observe as an additional 
proof tlmt the tribal name is always pronounced Keh, and not iTilft 

** See ibidt i» p 106 “ The KoUes pay their ndorationa to all the Hindoo 
deities hut their chief object of worship u Khimdy row, commonly called 
Kbuudobah ” 

« See p 82 “ One of the descendants of Neeshad and a female 

shoodur were the parents of the Foolfcoss and a nule of the Neeahad lineage 
and a femile of the Poolkuss family were the parents of the Koly He was 
toBubaiat, by killing whatever animals he encountered in the jungles and 
forests It may farther bo stated^ that the KoUea say that they°aie the 
doscenlants of Vatmik the distinguished author of the Eamayan, who, 
althoagh of Brahman parentage, and bora at Veer Walla, twenty four miles 
south east nf Poona it is and, followed the Ufa of a Koly • About the 
Eoolees or Bheels see Sir Q Campbell’s Et&oebyy tj India p <6 

« According to the Indutn ^nlt^aartf, vol YX p 233 the late Rev Dr 
John Wilson derived the name of the Kolia from the Sanskrit word Ula a 
cUn I need not dilate on the groundlessness of this etymology Compare 


...m. ^ Skormg'. JV,i„ j, ,1,3 

Tli«, Live i nomkiLU (.eelt, {ev releetug the tat iites lor 

Und. .tiered Ly thoe Unt, they cettirete cm ,M „„ ■ 
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I beliov© that the Kom (Kohrls) are of the same ostrac- 
tioR as the Kolis The former are said to have emigrated 
from Benares, in the train of a Bhonsla prince of the 
Chandah branch I am also inolined to connect the Shim 
of Bengal with both these tribes.^* 

Whether there exists any oonnection between the Kolis and 
the GuoKs is doubtful. As was the case with Gauda, so also is 
the term, Gauh' differently interpreted. Borne derive the nuTna 
Gauh from the Sanskrit word ffo, cow, and explain Gauh to 
signify cowherd, others connect it with Ebli. It is even pos- 
sible that both derivations are right, and that the term Gauh 
represents originally two different, but equal-sounding words ; 
0U6 being derived, from Soft and the other from go. In the 
first case it has an ethnological and in the other a professional 
meaning. To those Gaulis who are cowmen both terms are 

Sue pp 107, lOS " Ther prodace so^r case la quan- 

tities, (ho producttoa ot irluclt !s chiedr ui their hands The (nbs has 
distiasuish^ itself hr its great eoterpnse sad energy la (ho excsvatiou of 
noble tanks and la the formtioa of snmerous emhoakmentj *' Aoeordisg 
to the census of 1331, the Hons amount to 913,851, S4S, (33 of vrhom are 
found in tbelforth-Westero Pronncce, 18.826 in the CentnlFroviacei, sod 
43,683 in Bengal Comporo &Ir Charles Grant’s Gartlieer «f tkt Central 
Procinrsi, pp 81, 137, 181, 191 and 433 on the £ons (Rohns) 

“ Cotnparo Colonel Dilton’e ,£tAiM>(9^y^f«dia, pp 320, 321* “In some 
districts the Koins appear to he more numerous tLu the Kormis The 
distinction between them is, that the former are generally market gardeners 
as Nvell as agncultunste nachonon estimated that there were 30,000 
families ol Ivoins in the Bhlhabad District, and 46,000 families in Bihar 
.... A learned pandii informs me that (he deriTation ot (he name is fu, 
earth, and on, enemy They are so called &om (heir constant attacks on the 
Boil Koins,menand women, are always trouhling it . Eray three years 
they make otfcrmgs on a hill known as the ilaraag Bero of Iho Kols, the god 
(Alt IS mruired by tie rCbonQmes, a^wmUy wbea mo does not ,fell in due 
aeason ” See also ReT M A SbcTnDg*B SxhSu IViAw and Catlei, toLI, 
325, 326 . ” These {t^o Koerls) and the Knmbhb are the great agn- 
cultural classes of these pronnera . . The Koerts and Kumbhis are 
Bgncultunrts by profpsawn. , The Koerls are the principal growers of 
poppy, and producers of opium, both m Benares end Behar . . The Koeris 
are numerous m the district of JhinsI, where they pursue the occupation of 
wearing Thair tradition is, that they came from Benares about sarea 
hundfodyears ago ’t The census tepoit of I8SI mentions 3,867 Koon* m 
Assam and 1,201.834 Koens m Ben^.- Eot SirO Campbell’s 
ef India, p 107 
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applicable The Kahadoo Kolzs assert that their ancestors 
subdued the Gauhs, and to these are also ascnbed most 
of the earlier graves The Gauli chiefs, according to tradi- 
tion, ruled in the Central Provincos long before the Gond 
lla)a8 I believe that future enquiry vnll prove that the 
GauU Ea-jos were not Aryans, but that they, like other 
tnbes similarly named, belonged to the Gaudian race ** 

I must not omit to mention hero the ancient tnbes of the 
Knhnda, Kuluta, (KolDta, EoluVa) and Kauluta (Kaulubha), 
who inhabited the high moantain ranges of the Himalaya 
in North India Their names occur in one form or other in 
the Mahabh4rata, Eamayana, Yisnn Purina, Brhatsamhiti, 
Mudiiriksasa and elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, while 
Ptolemy’s KvXiySpty^ (Kylindnne, VH 1,42) coincides in 
position with the country which some of these tribes formerly 


Refer to pp Il4aadllS,ii )2 where the are mentioned 
Bee hir Charles Craat's <7<t eU<«r of tho Ctnlral I’reunett p SOI 
« Among the people (of Nagpiii) tradition widespread though vague is not 
wanting pointing to a time far anterior to the Oonds whon throughout 
reogarh Gaull chiets held swa;’ The exploits and renown of these anoient 
chiefs are often roforred to to the eongs of the villagers There are forts 
too and tanks and temples, or remnants of such structures, endentty' the 
handiwork of races preceding the Goods ‘ It was a Gaull not a Gond king 
BO onr father told ns,’ this » the common answer to all questions respeoting 
such relics The same li^end is told ahont the fortifications of Bamtek, 
thdeni p 42S Compare in the Indian Anttqtiary, vol I, pp 204, 20o, 
Hr W P Sinclair’s article on the “ Gault Kaj ” m Khandesh and the 
Central Provincfis “ 1 think therefore, that the most prohahla explanation 
of the Oawfi Sdj is this,— ~thaC Gauh was the surname or nickname of a 
family of princes (and not of a rmtion) of Aryan race who eatahliahed them- 
selves in the valleys of the Tapti and Narmada during the great migration 
southward which ended in the colonization of the Dekhau hy the Aryan 
Jlarathas ” Mr Sinclair a remarks wore cnticixed by Hr W Ramsay on 
p 258 noticealsoltr Sinclair 8 query Hemnd Pant and the Gauh Rajas ” 
in the Indian Antigi ary vnl TI, pp 277 276 

Captain A ilacantosh TOmarks m his * Account of the llhadeo Kolies ’ 
in the ITadrat Journal of Literatare and Affif»«, vol T (1837} pp 251 252 
‘ There u a popular tradition among tho people m this part of the countrj , 
that the Gnrsees were the original inbafiitants of the Dukhan and that they 
were d s^ced from the hilly tracts of the country hy tht race of Qoullies or 
cowherds VTheseGoiuUies it is said Bihsequently rebelled against their law 
ful prince, Vho detached an army that continued unceasing in their excr 
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oooupied- Tho similarity of theirname with tbat of tiio ICoIis 
and of tho Kulu district is therofore not oocidontal 

OHAPTEU'IX. 

Ov THC Kcis, ICoSTM, KaND*!, Gonos^ tic 
Xfucli as the so\eral tribes, vrhoso names head this 
chapter, differ from on© another in their manners, dialects 
and appearance, stiU there exists such a general resemblance 
hetiveen them, that, as has been pointed out by one of tho 
greatest geographers of o»ir century, tho lato Karl Hitler, 
all these rarious races, howeicr considorablo may bo tho 
distances at which they hro apart from one another, must ho 


bonaanUl themtenzuivitcii tba rat>r» nee of OottUS^s . is a commoo 
pmctico with such el tbs lobabtLiotsof (hapltins as bar; (beer dead, as 
srellas thehiH tnbastoeroct thargaha {(MDlrtcoouDerUr ofa sifl^Ieslonc), 
B(vir tho gravM el their pireats In tho neuutj' of sumo of the Kejj' 
rtlbgea and aenr (ho eicoof dosertod ones, ecrcml of (teso tborgnha sro 
occasioaallf to boecen, capcciallr near tho eourco of the Cbnum necr Tho 
poopto *iy they belonged to Gnreeca and Oootlies of former times The 
stones with many ^gures m nlicf roughly carved a];«n them, and one of 
these hotding a drum in his hand, andinlbo act of beating tmo on it, luro 
considered to havo belonged to the Ctunevs srho arc munuans by profession. 
The other thnrg^ha anth a Saloonka (one of tho emblems of llhaJeo) and a 
blind of irotnon forming a circio round it, with large pots on their Leads, aro 
aud to be Ooully monuments Thismay be reckoned partly conlinnatorj of 
the tradition " 

Ckmsult about the Gaulis also tho Ca.<trrrr e/ ^urnnyahid, pp ISO, 22©, 
278, 279 

Abont references concerning XuUnJa, Kulita, Kemia, JCtlule and 
^axlKaconsultButhltogLaDdltoth’v^aiMtrir trSrIrriveA AheMt iaulMe 
see Lassen’s fiidvicA/ yoI I, p 67 (p 75 second 

tdilion), and Tol 11, pp 206, 207 liiwen desires to snLetitutc for JTsxAfa 
in MudriirtlvTasa KoilSbSa cspcoallj on tho anthontj of rUmns who 
jn hij 7/iJ/er»a Jtatitrali$, Iib VI, cap 22, mentions that "Ultra 
(tfangem) »ih aunt Modubne, Molindae CLfstar Orxnlie, etc ’’ In Yol 
t p 6t7 tCClV. lAssen speaks of the Knlinivt “ Dio Kaluga woEnten noeh 
dfia Fpos im huchrtm Himalaya nnd »«ap ostwatU bis zn den Ganges* 
Qaellsn ” 

rtalamy assigns tho soaiw of theVsiAU, SAtadra, Taiairna and Oaftg* 
totjieooantej Sylin/inaf B^dtf«»»al **w Mai t»5 

AiayiaJm ral eo5 riTTs^ ^ ” The inh-sbiUnts of this dirtnet 

were the About KyJirdnao wnpore also 5jr A Cnaoingham’s 

rffihrwwr freAfTsply «/ pp 196-iaS, where it ii idmtiUed with Jilaal* 

Lon, wLofo •* sati<itti*y i* undoaLted, as it u sicsticaed by rtolrmy a* 
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regarded as representatives of one and the same nation 
They are still in occupation of nearly the whole area of that 
portion of the Indian continent which stretches from Khan- 
desh on the west to Ganjain on the east 

Koi, Kui (contracted into Ku), Godu, Gauda, Gondu, 
Goandu, Gsnd, Koand, Kond (Kondh, Khond) or Kand 
(Khaod) are all derivatives, as has already been shown, 
from the root Ko or Ku, mountain, so that their very name 
indicates a mountaineer I have previously alluded to 
the peculiarity that hoth Linguals and Dentals are used 
lu the formation of the derivatives of Ko W^e need not, 


f or Kl lUndnne^ wkich should prohaUy he corrected to SuUndrtnt, 

aa the Kand 3 are trequently mterchangwl in Greek maouscnpt* ” 

Read also m U 11 Wilson’s rttknu pwana edited hy F Hall tho 
notes on the Kulatns (Kolokas) toI II, p 174, and Kolindos, p l&O 
Aecordin^toH n WLUontheKaluidASwcreffiounlnisecr3,seerr Johnson’s 
Selections from tho hlah&bharita, p 65 

Vazfih.iimhimnentmstheKutdta* in his BrhatstdohiU, Chapter XIV, 
si 23 and 29 

Dili pateimdttnrasTdm hlAodavya TukhOm'T&Iahnla Uadrah, 

Aitnaka ITutBid I^hada StitAjya Srsubhn V an-ikhasthab 22 
Aisanyam S(enikann^^mjva-ra4upaU'Rira>KsSm>rah. 

Abhisara DanidA Taftgnns Amldia bairmdha \ anaraftrsh 39 
Sir Alexander Cuamnj;ham considers the qacstion ol these hiU tnbca at 
lengthinthtt^rrAise/ojiral 5«»T»jr >ol XIV, pp 125-l3o, 137-139 

“Tho on^ of the Kuncls, who form the hulk of tho population in the 
xalloys of tho Bias the Satloj and tho Tons Rivers, has long engaged my 
attention and I believe that I have now eolvcd the pu«le by identiljmg 
them with the Kunindtt or of early Hindu history Under both of 

these forms their name u sliU pnserred in the districts of Aulu on the Bi&s 
and KwniicaT on the Satlcj *1110 A uhnu rurAna gives the name of KuUnJa 
which IS supported by PloloDy's Ka'indnn*, a district occupying the whole 
of the upper tract between tho BIbasts or Bits Rircr and the Ganges It 
cottesponda thervfoto mast exactly wiUithe KnnofDistiict of the prevent 
Aiy Vartha Jfihin places the Aveiadiis along with the Kashmiras Ahhi. 
tlrss Knlotos, and&unndhos, and makes their countryoaeofhu nine divi- 
sions of India In aaothcr place he marka their position slHl more 
deSnitcly as being to Ihs east of Madras (J/tfrfr«o anyaitAa iau/iU U ) 
Ho also speatoi of the King of lb* Kunmdss This was about A D 560 1 ut 
we have coins of the King c! Kumnda [Rajnya han ndM) which di'o 
before the Chnj‘isn era For Xtamndr tho llArkandt ya Furtna toads Aaa- 
Iiafr, which agrees with the Suttnia of the Vuhno Purano. It would 
te«a therefore that tbew are only two readings of tho eame name This 
conjecture is strongly tjpporfrd by the fact that much more than Ulf of 
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tLereforo, bo surprised to see that the Teiugu Kodu, cg,^ 
corresponds to tho Sansknt Konda (in KOniJabhatta) and 
GSnda^ though konda in Telugn signifies only mountain and 
not mountaineer, which meaning is expressed by Kondarudix ** 

The principal Good tribes call themselves KoUor. Tclugu 
people regard the last syllable lor of this term os identical 
with tho ord efora, master, which is not improbable, os tho 
Ksis affix this term to names, t g , Bhima is called by them 
Bhimadur. Tho Koib of tho BhadrJcala and EcLapalK 
taluks in the Upper Godavari district ore called Doralu 
(masters) only by their Ifala and Xfadiga servants, for this 
title IS otherwise generally conceded only to the Veloma 
land-owners 

It is a well-known fact that a word often loses its original 
moaning when it is used as a proper name JiVi designates 

the peptilfttion ot Kula >4 Kuoct. . I^9^v S07(nc«sl thAKntmindu 
vp (0 tho third ccotury D C , when ther were e neh en 1 powerful i<copI>>, 
lint th<rre i* etitt eirlier mention of tho peopio in the MahihhinU, wbrro 
thoKulindni aro and tohaie boon ooniocrodhr Arjtina Irom tho context 
Wtlion nghtly conclndM that they were moaetaiacoro and ncighbouti of 
the TnigartUs or people of Kangrv In tho Vwhnu ronn* I find not only 
tho hut alio Kuti^dafiity4k9i or * Rubn<Ui dvrllini; alon^ tho foot 

ofthohiUa,' which desenbea exactly tho tract of plain country ^rJrnnij 
tbohilUin which Bru^hna, tho opiLnl of tho KauDindir wu Ktiuted ” 
About kuli Or K"l’" seoSirVT W Hnotrr’r Im/fmot Ga^ftatr 0 /Indi€, 
vol V, pp 4GS-t09 “ The cKiractcr of thohtU*mea nwemhlw that of 
Rjtist other {ROantaisccrr in ilt mtxtuiv ot aiinphcity, inlrpcndmco, and 
iuporatition polyandry itiU preniU in Seorij, hut ha» almo*! died out 
elsewhiTO It coniirta ainipli of a community of wirca amount I rothcr*, 
^ho hold all their olhor goodx IR common, anJ rrpird thmr women a* 
Uhouriw on tho fann Tho tetnpica n.wuI1y occupy pictureMquo IiIm, and 
ate dedmted rather to local dcitm than to tho grraUr poUi of the Ihcdu 
Pantheon ” 

Comparo als> Mr J. W. StcCnsdlo’e India *$ dtimW Sy 

pp 105, 105, 110 

Tho Tiluipi people chll tho Oonii IvonJj or Raaif, JTTy*, A?y«r<I^i« 
(pi KOyirlndlu), STSie (pi KMalu), ATewiira/w, ic \Ve read in 

Llfuten-xat ilicpherson** P<y<r< »p*« lie ATSeadi •/lir Piiiruti »f 
and Cn'laek, Calcattn. ISi;, p 20, fdlowwic aecouat ‘•The 

lltnlu nano for thu people which Wo bare m'opted, AAeaJ, tn tho p’aral 
JTieoAot**, »(!aa» weoclJinw, Iran the Teloosoo word • ^ilyic^r • kil! 
Thetreolo naUre app-lUtira wwlh of th« Jlalanndda* U £»i*y crXw«»ye, 
which mv lie * corroptlcn of JT* ’>■•«, wh» h,hy theexchanir* cf ewnrert"'’* 
Wtn &»y b« ocvu£g la hasiVnt anJ Ihrft^e u> TxsD a Ser. 
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ttus a mountaineer, but this radical rneaning of tbo term 
Tvas forgotten by that tube when some of them bad settled 
permanently in the plains The Malrab or Gutta ICois 
(HiU-Kois) are m consequence distinguished from the Sassi- 
Koifl (PIain-K6is) The Kbonds, on the other hand, call their 
own coimtry Xi/j Btna or Kui Prutt, and that of the TJnyas 
Sasn Dina 

The Kdis worship as deities Elturadu, Adamart.ju, Ifor- 
rariju (who governs the tigers), Kommalamma, Sirlamma, 
and others The five PAndavn brothers, especially Arjuna 
and Lhima, are highly revered. They have imitated the 
step of Bhima m their dance. The Kois or KOyas in the 
Nizam’s Bomimons preserve a legend according to ahich 
they are descended from Bhima and n wild superhuman 
woman Vihom ho met m the woods 


ioria*! «i«aTagetaou.ataiaecr Thoy employ Ai dulinetirQfpil&<n«{ tticir 
nec, Use temit— and 3tulUr« the latter iignifi mg if from 
a root common to Tamul and Toloogoo, Iho Khonds doaignato the al] ino 
iwrtiofts of Or\»*a noUly tU Uinda ttatno (trom tUo root) ' IIaI-wb/ 
meimng ht^hiandt The ITinda people they call &nu a trord whov) 
iigmrcation 1< not ascertam -d Tbo Khomii who mlitbit tho mountains 
arc staled Ifabsh h9\nga those ot tho low country S-nttv A»t»ys ' 

The fifth volume of theO*tf»«« Jlrrttv {January — Juno 18IC) contains 
onp 26 the foUowiog note ** I^si«>ctiiig tho namo of Khonls Ijeulenant 
IliU remarks that in thmr own language * IKry ciU theTnv.lvcs inee A 
WBglo Khoad i» called Kmnga Jly linyaa they aro railed and 

"bj thoTclnga* Ko<lala and often Kodbwanoitt or hill people Aecnnling 
to Fir NN NV llun^r in his Orttta vol II p 71 “Tho word KnnJh, 
like IIsli and tho tnhal names of other hill lnl»cs means in th<i abons;inal 
languages ‘ mountaineer * ' 

Ahout the Otnds or (jtndas consult Mr Charles Qnnls Ga^ltrrr tf th* 
Ce«W /VoetaeM •/ /( 1 /f a pp. lOO 103 '’17,2M,<t2 -113 and <57 They 
roltirsle some Land in 1 Ogark ILain and ^lunhalpor 1 ot they term rot to 
ho rcjjanleil as g ol en’tmtors. Tbs popuUliim of lAimitcbiefiy sgn» 
cut aTalanlcon»v<*sof (iond« Kbondi and Gsn Las On the other hand the 
(•isdas arc pirerally eUoaiflod as ■rraTcrs Th' ir nomUf to tho Central 
rroTinre* amoents to 33n 137 

Kftlnpalttho pl-tal of Kfil «ys ILo plural ttrmmatjon m tho 
Jvf-d U-ifu-ige A similar tnreuns ion o>S«t« fn tho Kei lirguigo cn tbo 
(lOiliTart tf mira tree jl msrtfitrn rock goggi-lifigu isnU, 

enrtli-" bind hga \ 

‘‘•WthoIW Jr>haC*Kis»rt»e’es«,rt Tho PhidrlrhalUm and rj-ka 
palu Tlluklr Codivart l>u n*^, ia Iho /s^.«a .dartfu^ry ral V', r. JOI- 
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Tho four fnbes to wliom the fill© JvSilor is applied aro 
thoHaj Gond, Raghuwal, Podoland Dhoh, aud occasionally 


S03, 357-353 , vol pp 33-a«, 2I3-*21 , and vol X, pp 555-2(lJ 

Krid /), Tol V, pp 3d8, 359 “rormerl} on b certamday m tho year 
tha Xai mono/ each aero dntio into tho jangh hy tho women 

to hunt, and wero not allowed to return unless they brought homo somo 
game,— a BinaU bird or ortna mt, being enough to gi\e them tho nght 
to be -wol omed bach This pmctien u still esmed on jby tho JTck in tho 
Boslar country, nnd also by many in the l«uam s lemtorj Sir Van* 
Bfcirenj, whilst bonng for c«.>a} at Beddid-tnola, ws* nsited on that diy by 
all tho Koi women of the rilbigc, dressed np in their lords* clothes and they 
told bttn that they had that morning dnren their hiulvinds to the forest to 
bring homo garao of soma kini or other Ur ^a^JtalLm also statesthat 
tho Jvou roun 1 Ked Jadiaola do not «st tho gait annually offend for a 
prosperoos harrest, but leave it to itsoU in the jungle lied up to s tree 

“Tho A«is My th.it tho loUowinggoJsaadgodleMiS were appointed to bo 
wonhippiyl by tho dftdnu — l/arw/i«sl<tl«XjilniT, /V/ui-if'v, and 
ATorrondH aal the following were to rrceivo adoration from the Kois — A»«* 
Mstiwina, XdtJro/fM, .fiCiman-u "ITie goddna Sfimtli or must J>o propi- 
tiated early in the year, or else tho crops will ondool trdlj fill , and she is 
and to bo Tvry partial to human ricUms All tho Xois seem to hold In 
gront respwt tho /*dadjr4 1 rothers, especially Arjuna and Bhlma Tho wild 
digs or dtsfiaroregirdcd AS Uic«f3.*is or tnessengm of tho-e brothers and 
tho long blaeh beetles which appe-rr m largo oumliers at thek-ginning of tho 
hot weather aro called tho rtodarn Sock ot goats Of toorro they weal 1 on 
no account attempt to kiU a tfAef, e>cn (hough it should happen toaltark 
their faroonto calf, and they oren regard it rtapru lent to interf to wiih 
the*} dJfin when they wuh to feast upon th<*ir cattle ’* In rol t HI, p 31, 
wo read “ They any their danco is copied from PAIwa t march after a 
certain enemy There Is no Koi temple in any nlUgo near hero, and tho 
Aew aro soldem il enr to be found Qror a Hindu trmplu *’ 

In the Jeypero territory of tho \ mgapatam district a siinQ.tr praetieo 
as tho abovoraentioncd praroiU. Tho mm aro often away fir days in 
search o! game, and if they return Witb none of an ercming, their women 
|fc It them srjth cow dong 

The jriitsnraj end Ihrrtf'tte Sitfei »/ II H (As AT-ow'i J9e»ii«i»»u 
nmarks in rol I, pp 325, 328, about the K*is as follows The AVysi or 
jr*t«(t5,380) arrati abonginaj race, fooflJ chi Ay in th" Kl.aiinm Dis'nct 
{39 S90J They Wlorg la the saa<. tiraily as the Oonds and U o other ptiml- 
tiro races of Cintral and PoothenilnfU The Koi* my tha* ‘tfeytrstha 
d •«. mints of Khinwdar, and the local tr»l Uou if that when llhimidar 
secumptnied hi* brother Dharata Ksgu loh-i f«r«*t esil" he on*day wmt 
hunting in the junrl , and th-ro met a act! I wouivt ct tl e weed*, whem bo 
{•■U in lore With and mamed The ftoilt of thrtr utim wi» the Kci y»ei 1* 
Tho trad Iwn farther sU'w that thi* wild wocu'i sra* not a huritn l-mg* 
Tho Uag*ia3" sj>obrn by thitn I* suaiUr in scans rf*p'*rts to Ihi* of th» 
Oond« Like If •• Itl'ro lieyare Bo'ed fortheir Irot^fuJ K»1 '* Tf" 
fiuU cf th" Ippa lr*-e IS dnM an 1 nvla-rd to powder TT i« oitdr hnta catrs 
and p-iidi-e f -m* ihrij- ljrk..n e and f nsript] fjd fjr Iht gir* tr jwrt sf 
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the Kolam The Manas who are hkewise styled Koitur, 
represent perhaps now the purest type of the Gonds ■‘® 

In ancient times these people occupied a much larger 
portion of India than they do now Their name appears in 
places far distant from one another, in the north, eg ,va 
Gonda or Gauda m Oudh, in Khandtca in the Central Pro- 
vinces, m Gondal in Kathiawar, in KJiandesh and KJiandala 
in Bombay, in Gondtana m Central India, while Khandagirt 
and "Eliandapara testify to their presence in Onssa Pren 


the rear They also distil ^rn^t qnsnlitjes of an inlccucatin^ dnnb from the 
flowers they will cat tho flesh of crery anunal not even rejecting that of 
the cow They seldom remain long m one place, ss soon as the predictive 
powers of the soil are oxhaosted they move to another spot and mako a fresh 
cleanng They hare no caste, their religion consists of belief in one 
Bupremo Being they also worship tho spirits of the mountains and a divinity 
who protects them from the ravages ol tigcra They regard heaven as a 
largo and strong fort whero there is an ahondatico of nco stored up for those 
who are perm Ued to enter Hell is a place in which an iron cow con- 
tinually gnaws tho flesh of the unfort onato persons detuned there Widows* 
stmamages are allowed Their wedding ceremonies are eaccedingly 
siraplo tho betrothed eoaplo have a tnanguhr marie placed on their 
forehradi they then kneel together and the ceremony is completed by 
pouring water over tho heads of both The personal appearaneo of both 
texes IS the reverso of prcposseaiog * 

** Tft* Ga.etletr of tin Central iV*ri»«s «/ Ini a edited by Sfr Charles 
Orsnt, contains on pp ISTanddOO the following statements ' ThoMSnas 
or as they are called towards the north tho Kohitnrs are in all probability the 
purest typo of Gond It is worthy of note that m villages bordering open 
tha mote cultivated tracts the change of name from lllnl to KohiUir then, 
to Jangll Oond. and then to Gond can be seen in progrtas and it is easy to 
tmagice that a well to-do hlint familv calling themselves Good m ght m 
two or three generations adopt tho more fashionable stjlo of lUj Gond 
(p IS7) GotM and Kola or as they are commonly called Gotewiraand 
Koiwirs— the termination srirbemgaTelugu afliz a gnifjingpersonorman 
->are the abongmes of the country (Gpper GodAvan) Although almost 
Idential m cn»totas and in language they do not eat together or inter 
Bvwy the Kol* ebiim ngfupcnonly over the Gotot Tho proper name for 
the Kom i« ‘Koitor and this Is what th-y thcmv.lve« Ily tie 
Teliftgss they are called Kndhoras the word ‘dhora’ meaning gentleman 
€3r eihib Th s error has prohsbly an»»ii from the tw* fvUallo of * Ko tor 
having Irfwn taken for ‘dhora, owing to the simibnty of soonL The 
Kol* where they eeme into contact with the Teliaga populition bsve 
adopted many •! lh«r cuftoms The Oo-d hrepe more aloof from civili 
mlien l«* the CTtitoms of the two ratwi are very rmllw and both lelon- 

to the Gond family {p Stw) ” Cntapave aUo /»/ jn A-i.jwey vol N IJI* 
p 3l • The cust-mi of eaUng Ih- Eo s • n {d»ra lord T«l ) Las 
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now these tribes are found m all the Presidencies of 
Bombaj, Madras, and Bengal, though their chief abode is 
in the Central Provinces.^^ 

The TJriyas aspirate the final d, hence the name is often 
spelt TCondh or Kandh, hut this pronunciation is only local 
"Wherever the Gonda, Kouds, or Kands are found in their 
own homesteads, far from strangers, they have preserved 
their national Tnrtues, among which honesty, fidehty, and 
hospitality occupy a prominent position. lake many other 
wild tribes they are brave, but they ore also cruel and very 
superstitious In those parts of the country where they 
dwell, the simple-minded Goods are feared os dangerous 
sorcerers and intimate fnends of the evil spirits 

About the Uchgiom Doetmtes of the Kioads Captain Mac- 
pherson makes the following remarks j There is one Supreme 

b«n tni«4 hy some {Cfniral iVwuw# Gautteer, p 500) to the ending 
ter In tho word This hu alwnye seemed to me (Rer llr Cam) 

rather doubtful, as thu honorific atfix is oot only conceded to tho JTen, hut 
also to eoTeral other castes, s p , tho (true) 'VcllamHia carte, aod to ell tho 
most isilueutialiuUres IQ tiio independent or eexu independent nnghbour- 
ing stutoa The Goads in the Smgbtiilm Dutnet aro called Deraient 
or iVflii* Sec Daltan's Bt^noUjy,y 217, and Grant's Oa.jtUtr,p 187 
Flscwhore tn Narasingpuraro found the Dhor Oonds which term appears 
to be identical with the Dhurwe or Naik OobiJj I wonder what is tho 
meaning of the term Dhur fDhurwe or Dorowas), and whether it is con- 
nected with tho word dera 

About tho hfanas consult also the Jtfpert of tfn Ikptndeney tf Bxttar h j 
Deputy Commissioner C L It Otssfurd, pp 4^52 ** 104 The hlarus 

and Jhoonas, I should say, are, strictly speaking, a suh-diTisios of the true 
Gend family ” 

‘’SooIieatenanthUep'hcTson, p I3,f 13 “ThoKhondsarenowsecn, in 
“ both of theso situations, within the following iU>dsSned limits Upon the 
“ east they appear scattered over tho wilder tracts of the Oaajam district 
** bordermg upon tho Chilku Inke. and are seen in that qoaitcr at a few 
“ points, Upon tho coast of tho Bay of Boigil They are found, on tho 
" north west, on tho confines of Oondwana, m fengitnrfa fiy*, wiife on tie 
" west, they extend within tho nasarroywl frmticr of Bemr They aro 
** found aa fir south as Dostar in bilitude 19* tC, while the Zenundary of 
“ Folcouda IS bfco that of Kunnapoor possessed by a Khoud Chief on the 
south-east, they are replaced on tho hmili of the Souradah andMoherry 
“ distneta in Oanjam, by tho Soorah race, which henceforward occupies 
“ tho eastern acebmties of the Ghauts to the Oodavery To the north, 

“ fifty mile* beyond tho Vahannddee, oi the menitan of Bond ther am 
“succeeded by thoKoJo people On the nortb-cast, they are found kish 

20 
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'' Being, solf-esistrng, the Source of Good, and Creator of the 
“ Universe, of the inferior gods, and of man. This divinity 
“ 18 called in some distriots, Boora Pennn, or the God of 
“ Light; in others, Bella Pennu, or the Sun God; and the 
“ sun and the place from xvhich it rises beyond the sea are 
“ the chief seats of his presence Boora Pennu, in the 
“ beginning, created for himself a consort, who became Tan 
“ Pennu, or the Earth Goddess, and the Source of Evil. 
“ He afterwards created the Earth As Boora Pennu walked 
“ upon it with Tari, he found her wonting in affectionate 
“ compliance and attention as a wife, and resolved to create 
“ from its substance, a new being, Man, who should render to 
“ him the most assiduous and devoted service, and to form 
“from it also every variety of animal and vegetable life 
“ necessary to man’s existence. Tori was filled with jealousy, 
“ and attempted to prevent his purpose, but succeeded only 
“so fat as to change the intended order of creation, . . Tori 
“Pennu then placed her hands over the earth, and said, 


'* m Cuttacic, while Bouraha (sot identified with the sonthem tuce) there 
'* inhahit the infmorTidges of theOhauts " (Coooparo his " Account of the 
RcligioQ of the KhontU" ui the Journal of tha Itvyol jinatic Society, >oI 
Xni, rp 220, 221 ) 

Compare sUo Taper$ relaliny to the Aionyinal Triin of the Central 
rronneet left in 3I6S , by tho lato Bor Btophen lliilop, musion.'iry of tho 
t'reo Church of Scotland atKagporo' edited, with notes and profaeo, liy 
n Temple, C S 1 , 18C0, pp 3 and 4 " Tho namo of Oond, or Ound, acems 
“ to bo a form ofKond. or Knnd, the initial gutturals of tho two words being 
“ intcrchnngeablo Both forms are most probably connected with A’onrfa— 
*' thoTtloogoo cqiuraicnt for a moontain — and therefore will signify * the hill 
" people ’ And no d'*«gnat»ctn could bo more appropnato to tho localities 
“ which tho majority of them inhabit Tbongh they are also found roKiding 
** la tho Tilbigca of the plains along with the more civilized Hindus, yet 
“ they chiefly frequent tho mountain ranges Ijnngbctwecn 18® 40“ and 23® 40' 
" north latitude, and between 78’ and 83J cast longitude This tract aomc. 
“ what corrtapoods withtheoldSfabomcdaadinsiODOfGondwana, but difTcra 
“ from it in not reaching so far to theoast and to extending coa£idt.rably 
farther towards the south-esut. The Moghul geographers seem to haio 
tncloded with thoGonlsof Kagporotho KOls on their cast frontier, and to 
*• hsra b*^ ignorant of the relationship b*dween them and tho lahabitauU 
“ of Cutar In the north, Gondsare met with about Sangor and near tho 
•• source of th" llasds .on the east, they cron that nrer into Sarguji, where 
‘ they lorl-T cn the Kfils, and are found with Konds and Unyas in Nowa- 
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‘ Let these beings yon have made exist ; you shall create no 
“ more.’ "Whereupon Boora caused an exudation of sweat to 
“ proceed from his body, collected it in his hand, and threw 
“ it around, saying : ‘ To all Aat Ihare created,’ and thence 
" arose love, and sex, and the continuation of species. The 
“creation was perfectly free from moral and physical evil. 
“ Kan enjoyed free intercoursewith the Creator. They lived 
“ without labour, .in perfect harmony andpeaoo. They went 
“ unclothed. . .The lower animals were all perfectly innocuous. 
“ The Barth Goddess, highly incensetf at the love shown 
“ towards man thus created and endowed, broke into open 
“ rebellion against Boora, and resolved to blast the loss of his 
“ new creature by the introduction into the world of every 
“ form of moral and physical evil. . . A few individuals of 
“ mankind entirely rejected evil, and remained sinless ; the 
“rest all yielded to its power, and fell info a state of uni- 
“versal disobedience to the Peity, and fierce strife with one 
“ another. Boora immediately deified the sinless few without ^ 
“ their Buffering death. .. Upon the corrupted moss of man- 


« gudd.n, Kaieal, and Khorond or E&Iahandi , in tho south, ther form the 
" mass of the popalstion of Bostar end a portiou of the inhahttants of 
Jej-pur (in tho Aladras Presidency), while they occupy the hills along the 
"loft bank of the Godirery abont nimul , and on the vest, they are inter, 
mingled with tho Hindus of Beiar for SO miles from the right b an! of the 
tVuTiIah, and, along the Kan, extend along the hills both north and south 
“ of tho NarVtdda to the mendian of Hindia, where they gire place to the 
“ BhiU and Nahals 

In ench a largo extent of country, as might he expected, theyare di* 
“ vided into mnous branches, and distmgouhed h} specific miacs Tho 
“ classification adopted by themselres u into twelve and a half castes or 
“ classes, in mutation of tho Hindus These ate — Raj Gond, Raghuwol, 
“ Dadavc, Katulya, Padal, Dhoh, Ojbyal, Thotyal, Koilihhutal, Koikopftl, 
“ Kolim, Mldyal, and an inferior sort of Padll as tho half caste The first 
" fonr.with the addition, according to some of Ihe Kolam, are comprehended 
“under the name of Koitor— the GomJ, per tietihiK* This term, in its 
“ mdiral form of Koi, occurs over a wide area, being the name given to tho 
“ ilena sacnJlcmg aborigines of Onasa and to the jungle tnbes skirting the 
“ cast hank of the Godavery from the apex of the delta as far up neatly as 
“the mouth of the Indrawati. Its meaning is evidently associated with 
the idea of a hill , tho Persian name of which, AToA, approaches it more 
“ doscly than even tho Tcloogoo, KeiiAl I need scarcely, therefore, add 
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“ Lind, Boora Pennu inflicted high moral penalties, and. . 
“ entirely ivithdrew his face and hia immediate guardianship 
“from manLind. He made all who had fallen subject to 
“death . ."Umversal discord and war prevailed . .Diseases and 
“ death came upon all creatures; snakes becamo venomous . . 
“ Man. .sank into a state of abject sullenng and degrada- 
tion. .Meanwhile, Boora and Tail contended for superiority 
in fierce conflict ; their terrible strife raging throughout 
“ the earth, the sea and the sky ; their chief weapons being 
“ mountains, meteors and whirlwinds Up to this point, the 
*' IChonda hold the same belief ; but from it, they divide into 
“ two sects directly opposed upon the great question of the 
“issue of the contest hetweem Boora and bis rebel consort. . 
“ The sect of Boora beheve that he proved triumphant in the 
“cont^t, and, to an abiding sign of the dUcomfiture of 
“ Tari, imposed the cares of childbirth upon her sex.. .The 
** sect of Tari hold, upon the other hand, that she re- 
mained unconquered, and still maintains the struggle with 
" various success ” ** I give this interesting story of the 


“ that it luuf no coonectioa Tnth th« mterrogatiTO J^ot, u some have sup* 
“ posed, not has Ko^tOTanyTolatJon to the Sanskrit iTiftnfrtyn, as Bnggestedhy 
“SirR Jehkms Though there are a low of the more wealth} Kottoranho 
*' would gladly pass thecaaelrea oQ as Rajputs, yet the great majonty of 
those known by that name resent, with no small vehemence, the imputation 
'* of belonging to any portion of the Hindu comrovnity The sacred thread 
" of the twice bom, instead of 'being an object of ambition, is to them a 
“ source of defilement ” 

The passage on the QondsandEhondsinC Lassen’s riiducAe Mtrrihimi- 
licrufe, Tol I, pp 42(3-432 (or pp 373-78), should be consulted as well as 
those m the Ect U A Shemng’e Hindu Tnbet end Cailtt, toI II, pp 134— 
152, androl HI, pp 200 and 206, and Colonel Dalton’s 
pp 275-301 Tn the second volume of H H tViIson’s n*^n«j>iin7n<i 
published byF HaU, p 163, SAanda la read instead of Khand^ 

Lieutenant hlacpherson gives m his report on p 61a bat of the Khond 
deities and divides them into national and. local deities “In the first class 
are (1) Bera Pennoo or the Earth god , (2) Bella Pennoo, the Sun god and 
Daiuoo Pennoo, the Moon god, (3) Bunde Pennoo, the god of Limits, 
(4) Loha Pennoo, the Iron god or god of Arms, (o) Joogah Pennoo, tho ^ 
of Small pox , (6) Kadzoo Fennoo, Or the ViUage daity , the umverxal 
genius loa , (7) Bora Pennoo, theHiU god, Jon Pennoo, the god of Streams 
and Gosa Pennoo, the Forest god . (8) iloonda Peanoo, the Tank god ! 
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creation of tlie -world and tho fall of man which Maepherson 
ascribes to the Khonds It reminds one, how oxer, in many 
of its features of the Biblical Accounts, and fills ono with 
■wondor that such an uncivihsed Indian tnho as the Khonds 
should have so beautiful a legend of their own 

In the human sacrifices which these tnhos offered up m 
days not long gone by and which even now they havo 
not altogether abandoned, they displayed an indescnhablo 


(9) Soogoo Pennoo or S drojoo Pennoo the god of Poonta ns (10) PjtUoo 
iennoo the god of Itain (11) Pilamoo Pennoo tfao god ofllnntng 
(12) god of D rths Lieutenant (G pL-un) Jfaqiienmn t Ztiport was rc 
printed nndcr tho t tie of ** An Aocount of tho Ucl pous Op mens and 
Ob^iranres of the Lhonde of Ooomtnr and Bond jn tho Jc mtai t/ lit 
Itojal Anaiu Sot tty Tol (1813) pp 172 199 and An Account of tho 
Ghonds m Onssn in sol -VIII IBS pp '*74 of tho Kimo jounnl 
Bos dea Bum and Tari there are (pp £-’0-2*8) mfenor gods divis tlo into 
two classes d at ngu shed b) the r ongm their altrihulc* end the ecopo 
of ti ur liut a and a thontp The gods of tho first clnsa sprang from Boon 
and Tan 1 P d2 1 1 ennu tho gndof Bn n 2 Boorbi Pennu the goddess 
of now t and F ret I'ruU 3 Peten Pennu the Ovd ol incmie 

4 Klanli Icnnu the God of theChaac 8 LoL-iP nnn thoCodofaar 
0 Sunil Penns the Cod of Bosndanct 7 Bngalernu tho Jo Igo of the 
dead The thud cLiss of Inlcnor de t ea an sprung from tho Gods of tho 
first two claasca Tho) arott astncUj miDor and local de t et of the Khonds 
Tl e follow ngate thcchicf of tb seUsanI gode. 1 Nsdrn Penn i tho\ illngu 
God * Soro Pennu tho II U Ood 3 Jon Pennu, tho God of Btreatns 4 
Tozu 1 ennn the Fanul) or IToum God 6 hlounda Pnmu the TanL God 6 
Soogn Pennu tho God of lountans ~ Goasa Pennu tho horcst God 
6 Koost Pmnn (hoGoiIof I2annc«.P BhoreZennii thcGodof New 7Vu 
proiluecd on trws or ihrulw These two acconaU d fftr in aoino nepects 
On pp -’43 58 tho worship of Tan P8nnii u descnhcit In the worsh p 
pn d to Tan Pennu bj her sect tho Cb cf nte U human sa -nficc It is 
cclel r\t 4 as a pull c oUat on by tribe*, 1 nnche* of tnbw or nllagre Iwth 
at social fe»l vale hold pcnodically and when ipceinl ocea. on» demand 
catraordinar} prop tv t on* And bc« de* these social otTenngi, tho nJe Is 
ptrf nned ly Ind n Im I* to awrt the wrtth of T«rl from thmuelres and 
their f TO be* Accord ng to Mr Crant (p. IDCj the Goods wonh p as a 
rule only B*rf Leva and DdM Pera. 

Colonel Dalton eajs in h * ytiaeloyy#/ Bnyal on p *8li The 
Gunds are however found to have on* common ohjret of sretsl' p called 
accord ng to the 1 nguut c pccnl antic* of the locabty Bdra p >0 lAda 
Peo, or lUdiAl Pen Pen and Deo mean the same hat the slgiuflrat on cf 
Bfira or Tula I am not soro of Major Sfaephmon tells us that I dra Pen 
the Kandh god, means tho god cf light 1 anis credibly informed that the 
Gond* cf S rK*J* formerly offered henum aamfiee* to Bfira Poo 

Mr Glaxfuid tS-S-* rwniwht ahont the rebgion cf the tnbra ta pw—e 
aa follows The Mocrcas, Bhutlns Pbahurt, Cadwaj Msrias Ac o-l 
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atrocity Yet, as an ©xcoso for tliem, it ought not to be 
forgotten that thoir peculiar ideas about right and UTong 
made them behave that they had acquired a right of dispos* 
mg of then hlenah victims, as they had bought and paid 
for them The great goddess of the Earth, their prmcipal 
divinity, could only he propitiated by human blood, to grant 
good pastures for their flocks and neh crops for their own 
support The buffalo washy some Khonds sacrificed instead 
of the human bemg These tnhes depend for their living 
mainly on the produce of the earth which they till, for 
besides hunting they do not follow any other pursuit 
Trading for instance, is imknown to them 


•woraliip D\ifiteshwa«e or as «1ie»«Bonictimea called * itaolea ’ with ‘ Matlva 
Deree Bhuugarma or ' Dbolla Dereo ’ Gam Devee ’ Pongut Deo ’ and. 
Bheem Tte higher castes worship Dnoteshwaree and llatha Peree with 
the other well known deities of the Hindoo Bantheon She is the samo 
asShowaseaor Kelee’ Temples to Punteshwaree or Uaolee exist all 
over the ncinity of Jagdolpore and Dnnteware The temples te 'hintha 
Peree are perhaps as numerous if not more so The^ are easiljr 
recognised by awiogs m front of the died erected orer the semhlancs of the 
goddess which is geacrallf a stone daubed with red although I have more 
than once teen her Teprese&ted b; a grotesqnal; carrad figure diaased as a 
fesmle with a female attendant on each side When atnall pox appears 
th e person (her Poopreel becomes of great importance Bhungarma or 
DhollaPeree is said to bo the sister of Matha Peree She also has a swing 
put up before her temple and is worshipped whea cholera appears but as 
small pox IS much more frequent in its visits her worship is much neglected 
TheJhoorns Slooreas and Hlanas do worship the above mentioned 
gods especially towards Narayenpoor Pbujmard Koolroo 5:c The 
peculiar deity of the Jboorias is Unga Deo ho u represented by a pece of 
-wood fastened to a framowoTk made of four sticlss It has been the 

custom for the Bustar Bajshs to have a dupkeata of the Jhoona ' Unga Deo * 
kept at Bustar Whenever any epidemic appears the Pnga Deo at Kara 
yenpoor is called for and the dnpl cate sent m its stead Sacrifices are 
made to the now amrsl andha is requested tn ataia whether the chulKeaui: 
the small pox as the case may be will soon d sappear The Marees of 
‘Dbttjmard call their god Pen this word literally meanS god They 
have several gods which rcsemblo the Pnga Deo’ of the Jhoonas The 
moat noted of those m the Marce country under Kootroo are ‘ Deda Maida 
at Koluat and ‘ Koolung Idoni «t the -viUagg of Dewaloor they are both 
represented by logs of wood. Th® Deda flUida at Eolnar is the favo 
nte deity of these wild people and in the month of May there is a festival 
at Kolnar at which all the Marees from far and near congregate and spend 
three days in dancing and drinking and singing Throughout the Depen 
dcncy the grossest ignorance and ropcrsfation prevail and bold the minds of 
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Contact With Hindus more highly cipjised exercised 
a remorlahly detenorating influence on the Gond tnhes, 
■who soon began to lose their own virtues and sink to a 
lower social condition Harsh treatment, coupled ■with spite- 
ful scorn renders men callous and demoralises Ignorant 
and uneinLsed ahongines ■when they are nndei the influence 
of civilised and unscrupulous persons ore especifdly subject 
to such degeneration The Canrlalat are on illustration of 
this assertion 

They were prohahly the first Gaudian tnbe whom the 
Aryan invaders reduced to abject servitude and who 
became thus the prototype of the lowest Indmn ieJots which 
condition they share "with the Dravidian Panahs The 
•word Gandala la evidently a modification of s 

tnhe mentioned by Ptolemy 

Uanu stigmatises a Gandala as the ofTsprmg of a ^udra 
man and a Brahman woman which definition, festenng no 


tho people from the highest to the lowest id miserable thnidem The 
a mpU Dnd oosophut mted Qond tnbes are bel eved to ho expert necro 
maacm and oa the most intimalo footing with ©vil apmts Considenog 
their eccludod pos tion from e nlized life their gross ignorance and the 
sobtarj jungles they lire in it is perhaps not to he -wondered at that tho 
people iQTanably impute their misfortunes to witchcraft 

Compare also the article Gonds and K irhns hy hl> Bamsaym 
tho Ind an Ant juary Tol I pp 128 120 The Gond admits none of tho 
Hindu di mit ea into luepaatheocr aodis moieoror hottnd on occas one ot 
death to slay a cow and pour its blood oo tho graye to enauro peace and rest 
for the manes of the departed. In my eiponcnce Goods almost always 
bury the r dead The Goad de t ee are numerous hjll tops de 6eJ are 
favorite objects of adoraton. Mr Itamsay treats on the eame subject 
onpp 3IS-0O and ho observes It is worthy of remark that one of the 
ceremonies after a death consists m lulling a cow ami sjmnkling its blood 
over the grave m default of th s it is said that the sp nt of tho departed 
refuses to rest and returns upon earth to haunt lU relatives in bfe Alin 
« oaa to the Qonda are also contained in tho In I an Aoi iptary vol HI 
p 221 vol Vr p 2o3 vol IS p HO and vol S p an 

Pead also tho remarhs on tho Kboods in Sir W W Hunter s Druta 
vol n pp 6" lO’ 253 8 and the ait do On tho Hnyu and KonJh 
Populal on of (Jnssa by Incut 3 P 3a mat ef Iha Ra^al 

Ai "t e Sofw/y vol SvJLl {I860) pp 1 3S 
Sco p 32 
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doubt the prejudices of caste by assigning to the detested 
offspring of such persons a despised rank, does not explain 
the ethnological position of the original Candalas The 
hte Rev Dr John Wilson was, so for as I know, the first 
to recognize in the Candalas the Kandaloi of Ptolemy.®^ 
The name of the Candalas has great similarity with that 
of the Rajput CandeU (whose Gond origin is an admitted 
fact), G(ind<i^, Caudate, and Caadank, and others. The 
Candalas prevail in the Gaudian districts of the North, for, 
of the 1,779,047 Oandilas who appear in the Indian Census 
report, 173,532 live in Assam, 1,576,076 in Bengal, and 
29,489 in the Central Provinces 

Konda is even now a name common to Candalas, so that 
their original identity with the Gond race is likewise sug- 
gested hy this circumstance. 

I must also not omit to allude here to the Knntalas (RCn- 
talas), Kundaki and other tnbes who are mentioned in 
Sanskrit writings. The famous capital Kundma (Kundma- 
puia) where Bhisma or Bhismaka held his court, so celebrated 


^ Compare ManavaAIurmateatra, 12 

^OdraAayOgaroh k^t4 caodalaS cadhatsd nrn&m 
VaiSj^ajanTanprasa j&yante varonaaftkarali 
About tbe Candalas comp-iredso SMalluirata, AnuSsaasaparra, 2621, 
acd J Huix’8 SamKnt Tttlt, toI I, p 481 

Consult also the -ifmoiri of iSAires, by Itanwppa Karmk of 

C-ukur, translated and annotated by Ur Joseph Bultkinha, Coart Shenstadar 
at Mangalore, and printed by Dr Shorlt in the TV Fart of Ihe lltll Ranges 
of Southern India, pp 15-37, p 17 “Rub division of Chandalas . 
Chandalas are subdivided as tollova n Uambatar or Fanonadas, b Fanar 
e Haaalor, d Paravar, t Bolar or Uedarar, /. Battadar, g Merar, 
h Karajar, { Asadi, j Boleya, i Uadiga, I Bakada with three 
sub divisions, I. Chnjana Bakada, II Tonbuia Bakada, III Goddma 
Bakada, « Nuliga, n Kappata Koragar, e Soppina Koragar (This class 
speak a language peculiar to themselves which they won’t give out under 
any circumstaDces )’* 

The Hindu law recogmres fifteen different classes of Slaves or Capdalas 
•'Read Dr John Wilson’s Jnduin Ch«4e, Tol I, p 57 “A Chan^ala the 
lowest of TOoiUls, whose tnbois recognuedby Ptolemy as that of the RanJah 
or Gondah, on the nrer TaptI, perhaps the Gonds— adjoining tho Rhglhiae 
of tho same author, identified as the Mills — the Got, f halts, itOl a wander, 
mg tnbo of tho Maharashtra ’• 
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Ly Ills beautiful daughter BuLmliiI« amy perhaps bo con* 
nected vrith tho aboriginal Good wco. 

Khande Rdia (ICbaudQbi) or Khanddji is, liko Bbairava, 
on incarnation of Siva and ntich worshipped by tho lower 
classes in tUo ifnritha country. In that district ho is every 
whoro revered as a house-hold deity and numerous temples 
ore erected for his n orship Tho shepherds claim him as their 
tutelary deity. Ho is most frequently represented as riding 
on horseback, attended by a dog and accompanied by his wifo 
JiTaiinra, another form of PArvatL Ai he generally carries 
in his hand a big sword, his name is popularly derived from 
lJiande,&v,oi^. I regard tliis ojplanation ns vojy prohlera- 
ntic, and, taking him as a representativo national deity, 
prefer to connect his name with tho aboriginal IChand people 
of Khandesh and its neighbourhood. It is now perhaps 
irapo«sihlo to ascertain whether his worship is coanoeted 
witli the csstenoe of a deified Kband loader^ No historical 
record on this topic has como to us I explain tho common 
tenn IChaniJObA as originating from KharJu (khando) + M, 
a familiar itarltlu form for 6o/w, father ; compare Gan?ja 
QanSbdf Ifahija Mahsdld, ViUhala Tiaiyaka PTnffW, 


** Aboat * oamo coranson to CUindilafl,** *«« Her, W, Ikwe*# 

Cxufyxa'ul reriW bjr Dr SantbTron, p 3}0 Tba usitf 

ef U in Moleaworth'* JfariiXI ch 4 J)iett9»ary {wmnd 

cdiUon), p 193, espUinAl u •* « (tSr SworJ, and nv) -An 

efPhir*." Tiaworf niwijli eeltoiiJid to thi* 

bfurSthi dictionary in the •<»»« ef awoHL thongb aotni diffcrmt Emctoga of 
tbn w^rd aro ffi"*! on p 151 and nm* nricraf rmdmng^ cf CTT*^ 
on p SOC, wjthont, h9*CTcr. *3«iUeTUB|> tliat of f»«<L Tbo 
i«x>Tvf. is e*pUineda*ad'n«tJ«>n of tho EacaVnt 

rtymo’tvsy U correct, it la net at all tHat the tr-a la 

Ki^tnU nJn tar the am« otipin 5 I»ay InJiaa "WT* 
a tawl, Vni arc no* tallM aftrr it. 

Tit JT.nJt by lldward Slw. F ft 8 . MiJraa, l*5t. fc**ac» 

repp 3'S, 5S*, an b-wbcj of Kliasjs'*, ** ^'Tial 1 tar, to r«Vc «f 
Xt*4ti R** ii (r»lben«l thieflr frra Por«a Itfahmani . »liO tt*l S 
l<-aa» 3s-anul« to toa fcfaoatffc /■*/ tl«* parpe** ef Jrttrcyiaff as 

ai 
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It js perhaps "worth mentxonmg here that the Gairdlan 
Koragas, of whom I shall speak in the next chapter, place 
on a hillock a stone, which they worship, while most of the 


oppressiTe giant, named Manx mal, at a place in the Carnatic, billed 
flitmer Fanaii, they eay, under the name of Malsaia, accompanied her 
lord who appeared as a man (lathed ui green be t 8 generallj' represented 
yrith Parvali on horseback, attended frequentty by a dog The giant Mat i' 
5)w{ made a mast desperate defence a^nat Katideb Bao's attach, but was 
at length slam whereupon all the oppressed subjects of this giant paid 
adoration to Fandth Jiao to the number, aa the story goes, of sei en Kroor of 
people, whence this Aratara is called TeM-l:kut Tehl, sn a dialect of the 
Carnatic, being" seven, and Mhut, or Moot, being a pronunciation 

of Kroor ^100,00, 000), a hundred lakh, or ten milboiia ’ About "KhacdObh 
consult also Bov bteienscn’a article*' On the Modem Peities worshipped 
hy the Hindus in the Debkan* in the/cHrna/c/ the Jloyal jiitalte Stctflj/, 
rol VII, pp lOo-l 12 “ The first in order of the modem deities is Khan- 

doha, as he is usually termed by way of i€«pect, or more properly Khande 
Bao This nsiue may have been given him from bis breaking the hosts of 
his enemies, or from bis wearing a particular land of saorcl called in 
Marathi * Icbsnda * His Sansfent name is Uallan, which bee been gii cn him 
from the be raaquisbed Tha same is corrupted into Mahbar 

•Sbwe u % legend Teb>tiie to tbia deity catted tbo Mattlri 2£abiite»ya,wbida 
professes to belong to the Eshetia ^nda of the BrabmflDda Furana It 
iS a dialogue between Farrati and Mahadeva, the latter of whom merely 
repeats what Ssnat KvnSra narrated formerly to the sages engaged in per- 
forming austerities lu the yaimisha fqresi The scene of this romance is hud 
At alow range of lulls catted mSanskait the Mam Chada (jeuel clif!) and in 
Marathi, Rh^e FathSr (table land above the clifi) The town of Jejuri, 
which lies about thirty miles east trom Poonah, is built dose to its western 
extremity At this place, according to the legend certain Brahmdns were 
luterrupted inthesr devottens by a Daitya called Malla, who with his brother 
blamand a great army beat and ill used the Brehmana In Sir John Mal- 
colm's account of tbetthtls, m the tint volume of the Tmniailiotuo/(he Iloyal 
^iKilte Boetst^, mention >* made of a powerful tnbe of these freebooters, 
who derive their ongiu from a place called Toma 21alla Their remotest 


ancestor, in the same account, is said to have murdered a Brahman, and 
earned oQ bis daughter , and one of their patnarebs, Kunda Bans, with his 
brothers, to have conquered and ruled over all the surrounding coimtry By 
someone of that tribe probably the Brahmans were oppressed when they called 
in the Old of smoe other local prince caUod Khande Rso . The ChampaVa 
ShashU u directed to be held rnnicolajly aacrcdtollallsn Itisthe sixth 
day of the increase of tho moon in tbo month Mirgasirsha (November- 
Decembet) Thu is the great day accordingl} at Jejnrl, where Khandoba’s 
principal temple is It formerly stood on the top o! the hDl, hut on beinsrrp- 
ediEed by 31^ K,o Holkar, the first Imous Maratha leader of that 
name, wboee family god Khande JUo was, the site was changed to a level 
^ mountain The approach i, by n 
pteUy broad flight of rtono stairs . The thud laBding-place ii the platfom 
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otlier Candalaa of the distiict xovere a deity called Kandiya^ 
■who is most prohahly identical with KhandoM.” 

In a similar way I am inchned to associate tho namo of 
the KUandesh district with Khanda. Khandesh can bo 
explained as signifying the Khaud country, Khanda + 
du^a, Kliandadeia contracted into Ehandfi^a, XQiandesh. It 
is also possible to interpret it as the nomo of tho lord of 
tho Khands, Khnnda, + tfa, KhandCSa,** 

Some religious customs can be traced to the Gonds It 
is thus not unlikely that the Gondola worship, in which 
the Maratha Brahmans and. other Hindus ro\ ero Parrati, 
is of Qond origin, equally as the OondaUt ceremony among 
tho Kolis In this caso the tnbal namo of tho Gaudian 
Oondhahs has been substituted to call the performance 
after tho performers, which circumstance was forgotten in 
eourso of time. The torm Pariah m its wrong donration 


of tho tcrapte Isstde thero it tb« iius* of Ebande Rao ud bti vifo 
Mbalid, plicod b«luQd A LiflSA, whicb u ra>«od * LUle from the flcor. , . 
Although from tbe local aaturq of tb« wonbjp of Khande Bio, the turuama 
of lUo. and tho engraftiBg of this worship on tho more aaeicmt adoration of 
the Usgn, it would appear to ho comparatively modem, ft lU wo cannot trace 
its ongia hy tho light of authentic history " 

Tho pasRige in tho Oa-ttinr */ A"rai>fSaJ,pp 314-346, is taken from 
this account, to which is added the statement that '* Khsntle Itao or Khan* 
dobaof Ujtin wuChognxt champion of Orahmanlsm ux theterenCh ccnCttry 
of the Christian era ” The authonty of this statement is unknown to me 

About tho worship of K^*niSi4 comparo also tho Indian ^ntijMry, toI 
X, p 286, in the article ifarli* and Wdfktit • 

**Inlho iltifutr tf tkt Ongtn Slerw we radon p 2S “The two 
clia.ee of Kongars place some steme on s hillock, worship it by perfo^DinS 
POji, as tho god of Kongars The remaming classes worship a deity called 
Kandiya and pij her tows ’* 

•‘About the name of Khandeih compare “Rough Notes on Khladeeh” 
brW.F Sinclair, Bo C S , m the JsrfwojfetifMiy, rol ir, p 103 “The 
term KX is of doubtful dcnration. It has been supposed to refer to tho 
title of Khkn u«ed by tho SulUas of Bnrhinpur, and has also been denved 
Irom ITJnkiltt*, ‘land of KfJshpa, ’ (eonf Kaphpar), frtmi Tan-d»h. • tho 
Un I of thint,’ m allusion to its and plains and aeialy ninfiU, fafe^iously 
from KinUJ‘'«h ‘tho Land of thorns.’ in which it certiinlT abounds and 
finally the author of the rffyw* and other MnsulmSn wnters allude to 

it as * Khlndch, othcTwisa called Psndesh,' which might bo derived from 
• Dangdets,* tho mountain and the plain 1 am latlincd myself to 
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from parai, drum, offers a parallel example, as I tavo pre- 
viously explained on, p. 32.“ 

If Qondophare^ can te accepted as the actual name of 
the well-known Parthian king who ruled in North-Western 
India in the neighhourhood of Peshawar, one may possibly 
associate his name with that of the Gaudian or Gond tribe. 
However, the name appears in so many variations on coins 
and inscriptions that it is a difficult matter to settle. On the 
Greek obverse of some coins we read Yndopherres, which 
Dr. Anrel Stein inclines to identify with the Old-Persian 
Vindafmia, winning glory. Pn the Arian-Pali reverse 
Gitdaphara or Gadaphara is generally found. The name of 
Gondophares is of additional interest as the legend connects 
it with the visit of the ApCstle Thomas to India. The 
locality of the adventures of Saint Thomas was eventually 
transplanted to South India ; and Mailapur, now a suburb of 

beUeveuitb^ denTanon bom E&vb, a&d to vuppoto it ms altonmxd» 
altered br tbe Uuaalmane to the modem fom. Rpil^ia, wider the name of 
KhavdoM, u at thli da;, aal erould seem to hare lon^ heen, a favorito 
diTiaity m the coaotry *’ 

By anhstitatlng Kha^ddba for Ereva Mr. Sinclair supports my theory, ' 
though Ehsudtt>& es a Tepiescntation of 6rva could hardly ho identical 
with Krfca. 

** See “An Account at thehlhadeo Rolies/’ hy Captain A. lUacintoshin 
the Madras Journal of lAttrature andSaenes, vol. V, pp. lOS-111 ; '‘Whatever 
malady man, woman, or child, or even their cattle, may he Boizod with, the 
Eoltee imagine it la produced hy the agency of aomo onl epint or oSended 
deity .... two or three ehcep are eaendeed os a peaceKiSenng to the 
goddess Bhoany (Dewee) and the gods Ehusdohah and Bhyroo, and the 
Gondhul ceremony takes place afterwurda." 

In H H. Wilson'e Olassary we read on p. 182 ; “ Oondana, Oondah, or 
Gondh, GondhaU, or Gondal. A tunmltQouB festivity in honour of the 
goddess Dev), ceiehrated, even in llljsare, cbiefiy'byhlaTatba Brahmans, it 
heing a Maratha festival (from the Mar. GondhaUt, tumult, bustle), consist- 
ing of munc, and dancing, and recitatioa of mythological etories ... It jj 
probably the aama thing as tho Condkat ” 

“ Qondhalt, incorrectly Gottdab, and Oondh, or GondUs, corruptly 
GonsduUeo. The name of a caste, or individual of it, whose business it is to 
Sing and dance, and perform the Gondhal • in eome places the GondhaU is 
the village dmmmer, eomolimea*ha is a vagrant musician, dancer and 
tumbler, ot subeists by begging ** * 

Head also Hu{07v<U and J>smytnt Si^leh ej Mu MifffiHess the Mizam's 
GomtmoHs, Tol. I, pp. 316, 31T : " The -Members of this sect. . 
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Madras, is pointed out as tho pla»3 of his last mission and of 
his passion. Peculiarly enough, .we find that tho Ed ja of 
Mailapur, who is associated with Saint Thomas, is called 
Kandappa, a name which has some resemblanco with Ganda- 
phares, a variation of Gondophares. It most, however, be 
mentioned that Kanda or Kandappa is the Tomil form of 
Skando, the well-known Siibrahmanya, whose vehicle is tho 
'peacock, in Tamil u)ii96>. Professor Qutschmid has 

identified Gundophares with Caspar, one of tho three Magi 
who wont to Bethlehem. I have already earplained in my 
monograph on Prester John the names of the three holy 
hings as representing the countries whence they came, 
Me/cAtor, king of Nubia, became thus JUTalii j/'dr, king of 
the Nile, Halthasary king of Saba, Helsazzar, king of the 
Chaldaeans, and Kuspar, king of Tarsia in Central Asia, 
iTtw-Mr, the ruler of the Casta regie.** 

US distributed cbicOr io tho Oidor, Kaldrog, Amog»t«d, Dirh and Kuid&ir 
districts, Tbc}* are usuUj attached to temples, thoogh eona are 'S’udning 
tBeadicaala. bombers o! them are fooad at Tuljapu. Thej perform what 
is knomi as the Oondhal ceremony at the houses of Drohmins in tho 
Dsoaia, Hannisan's birthday aod the roooosut holidays. Tbia cemDooy 
can only be performed by married membera of the sect, and those so entitled 
to perform it wear a string of cowiica round their neeJo. They bury their 
dead and tbare tboir beards os a oign of mourning.*’ Beo Castiiitr ej 
' Auran^ahai, p. S09: "They dance at Hindu weddings with a lighted torch 
■ in their hands." 

Comparo note SI onjv 168. 

** The Tsriatlons of Gondapbores are : Gandopbares, Gundopb&rus, 
Qundoforus, Yndopheres, Gttdapbsn. Gadaphan, Oodaphaiu. 

See on this aabjeet Th» Giias 9/ fA« Grtfi and BeytXie Ki»f» af Haeftia and 
India ta (jt« Bril\*h Matfum, by Percy Gardner, u.i>., edited by B. B. Poole, 
Li~D. ; Introdaction, pp. aliii, xlri, Ixxui; lOS-lOf, !"<. With respect 
to dental and lingual d the editor makea «a p. Ixx the remark : " I cannot 
distinguish on tho coins betireea na and |W, da and 'the nasal in Gi 
{Ga or Go) has been omittod aa in the name of Sfenondcr, which 

is spelt Jftnadra. 

Kesd also Dr. U. AurcT Stein** Zjre«/fi«a Dtilitt »« Indo-SeytiU* 
Onar.p.lS. 

Among tho articles of the pioneers cf Indian Arcbrology consult 
T.TMascp’s hVs *b HuUtUal Bnalu dtdtKilU /mat rrowt Dufortrut 
in A/i/Kanitiam, London, I8t<, and biaAksays « Aatijailirt ; U. II. 

Wilson’s Ariana Aattfua, pp. 23«, S*0, 3ll; Christian Lamn’s Bonegraph 
Zur OtariieXu dtr Grit<iUfA*n and IndHtyli>*r»en and especially in 
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OHAPTBR X 

On the Kodagas, Kqragas, Koeavas, Tooas, and Kotas. 

The Kodagas 

The Kodagai or Kiirgs are the inhabitants of Xurg and 
represent the dominant tnbe of that province They are a 
baidy race, independent and proud of the liberty they 
enjoy A foreign dynasty of Lmgayat Rajas ruled over 
them till 1834 Their countiy is generally called Kvdagu 
or Kodagu, which term signifies, according to my opinion, 
mountain-tract The beginning of this word means moun- 
tain, and the suffix gu is added to its end A Kurgman 
13 called Kodagan or Kudagan, but the term Ktifaian is 
used m Malayalam besides Kutalan for the gutturals, as wa 
have seen, interchange occasionally with the semi-vowel r 
The syllahlo an indicates the pronoun of tho third person 
masculine 


Ind uhi AUfrthHMtlutdt, tol II pp 391 397 " In dem dntten von 
d cicfl R«icbea dMsen Ca-icys nor durch d o Munsrn uns Betcugt fnn! m 
Amhonm iw rHJ9pktrrft oder 0«ndopharti dcr W lodcrhcrrtcller der 
1 Arthi9c}i<m llemchait. Die letttero Form is die cinhnnuscho racn, wcil 
Bom den Aruni»cJieti Inschnftm Torlcommt (M o die Yocnlwiclicii noch 
vorhsndes find ut derNune Gud^p^ara ru Icoen diu n Bcheint nicht 
bczcicbnet zu i-jn ircnigfetcna nicht mo Hof den Mdazcndcs Slenandroa) . 
8eme Munzen ftellcn nns gteichaam m Umnase die Gc^ichte seiner 
Thaten tot 7wei Bciner Trpen Bind rre feUvifter Deutuni; Dio 

s«nte irt ihstnnd vemnn NecUol^r e genthdmlich Anf dicwr MOnze 
emchcint eine Gestalt in Induchet IWcht nut emem /eptcr nellcicht ist 
« der KSniff selbst Wenn dieeee ncht i- ist hann dnriiuB jirefoljcrt wwden, 
duier wenn anchnieht etgenUichoInder vunninSbl nhist, doch DnkT 
thanen gehaht hahe deren Oebrioche niir»tn ff von |encn nch natcrschio 
den end denen cr Boine Aebtangdodarch lewciien wollte dasa crzagUIcb 
si b Ibncn In Partbiscbcrond m IndiscberTrarht scii^te ' 

hpeeuU) noticed aho ild be also Sir Alexander Cunningham • wntioirs, 
*f hii • Coins of the Indua Dudlbut Bsttsps mth Greek inscrip* 
tout. In the Jtvmala/ Ha AnaM Saeulpa/ Itt^yat toI XXIII pp 
711 II his remarhi In the Arr^^hj ml Sunry •/ Jndta, rob H, 
rp 6»-«l n\ V,pp CO es, and »ul Xn.pp 48 llC Be.* further 
1 t \at\Jtljrr Attraadrr di$ Cr**Ma *e Jlarlrun and Jnd o% ron \lfre»l 
Tin Kulet Mit Indun Anli^ary,xiA HI p 309 ro! IX pp 238-‘’fl3, 
sJ X p 'M TobXri p 7 mrboek Jtrr I'nthttr JaXann,, ,h Hay) 
»*» to Tnb«i«rt< Antise pp ' lUnlC^S Kirtk* dtr 
TIsmsi caeiiCnrenPr M 0<-eune,{<p 16 2”*, 26 100 
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Tlio deri\ation of the ■word Kodagu is a disputed point 
among scholars. Dr. Gundert feels inclined to connect it 
with koiu, steep, tlie Bev. P. Kittol connects it n^dth the root 
hid, and Bishop Caldwell ^les os its meaning either cut ced 
or tcest. I believe that Kodagu or Kiidaht is in reahty a 
name, and that the signification Wed is derived from it. 
To the Tamil people Kudagu is a western, hut to the 
ITalayalis it is an eastern district. IVe find thus that the 
king of Cera is called in Tamil the king of the "West or 
Kudakon (Kudako and Kudanitan), while the king of ^on«ii 
Or CSra is in Malayalam the king of the East, and Oeyakirru 
is a name of the East'wind. Konnu signifies according to 
Dr. Gundert mountaw-dfeltn/y, and, though a general name 
of the Csra (or Kerala) country, it is particularly apphed 
to the Coimbatore district. Moreover, hudallu for tcegi is a 
special Tamil expression and not found in the other kindred 
tongnes. Even Tamil generally uses in its stead the more 
common term mSrku.^ X feel therefore inclined to explain 
the Tamil meaning of kudakku as iccst from the situation 
of the Kurg country which occupies a prominent position. 
Just in the some nay the south-wind is called In Tamil 
CChkam after the southern C6la country whence it blows *’ 


KuTg IS KodnjH in ICin-trese. Tulu anil Tplugu, x and K"4^kan% 
in Tamil, and Kufakn ot Kvfakn id 3IaU>aLim, KutaraH and KitfamM 
si^il) IQ Ualaj&lam a predtal d-ivc, while means a slave xn Kurg. 

The latter term miy haic been perhaps draved trom the word luit, house. 
W’lth respect to the intirchan~eol g and rcomparo in Telogn pfgu anipSni, 
earring, pagadiimn and p>tr(T(faint, cortl, ogute and o-mfa, to be Consult 
C P Drown's 7V/'^a Grainmtr, and soo p S8 

Raspoctmg the name /Tuilfliiwlho Bev F. Kitiel mahes the followinj ro- 
marts m a note to his article •* Three Konga Inscriptions " in tho Mitm 
^nitjHari/, xol VT, pp OS-103 “ As enncM by tho pronunciation o| Ban. 
aresA, Kodiffo, and other peoples, the name of the counlty is (not K6hga 

with tho Ion? Kwistnts), an inhabitant of that countiy, now-n-days often 
identified with tho KoMimbuttfir (Coimbatore) district, is called a KoAga 
Thus also Kini/tgu {Coorff) i# the coonlrr, and Sodaga, a natire of Coorg 
KoAgiQi, KoAgupi, KoAgaci ar^ Sansk|iti<ed forms. Though KoAgti and 
JCtjagH morn than prohiih hare the asmaroot (iVi), there swns to be no 
historical proof for tho identity of the names Among the Ko^agat of our 
time there is a Umti} called lie Jiea/a home,— a jccondaty 
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It IS not impossible tbal the ancestors of the present 
Kodagas, unless they are regarded as aborigines, immi- 
grated at a later period into Kurg In those early days the 
BiUavaa and the Kurumbas, the two representatives of the 
ancient Dravidian and Gaudian tnbes, were already living 
on these mountains, as well as the Holeyas and Teravas, 
who probably had not been degraded into bondslaves and 
outcastes ** 

The principal divisions among the Kurgs are the pnestly 
or Amma ICodagas and the Lay Kodagas Both classes 
are of Gaudian ongin, though the Ks.v6n Purina represents 
the A.mma-Kodagas as Brahmans, who had been cursed by 
Agastya Brahraanio tradition assigns to tho ancient Tulu 
pncsts a similar fabulous history These aro said to have 
been fishermen, whom ParaSurilma had elevated into Brah- 
mans by investing them with the holy thread tom from 
the cords of their nets, but whom ho ofterwards again de- 
graded as unbelievers The Amma Kodagas were probably 


endcDM fts to iho mQaraeo of tlto Koftgu over at lra«t a portion ot Coorg 
Jt would bo of aome mternt to know m wbat document Kodn^ u firrt 
mentioned Oiehop Caldwell g *ea in tb« introduction to hu Comparal re 
Orammsr »f th* a-cen lad Uoo two d (ferent expUna 

lions of the word £Wa^a On p 22 bo says * Tho word Jiimyu one of 
Ibo of the Chera country rnenns like Kudign (Coorg) crooked 

carred and u endentlp a name densed from the conllgnntion of the 
country and On p 30 ha writes Tbe natiro spelling of Conrg u tuiully 
properly Kudaju from tu4‘’ wrt>t a mean ng of the word which ta 
usual IQ ancient Tamil Th'* original rnmo ng of Korg it often explained 
as • gnifying tr/s tm hnt this explanation like the others proposed by the 
two pretioutly mentioned scholars appears to me improhahlc 

/ioy .4frrm.wi JJ 

Bangalore lSS5|theIt«T 0 Jtichter s drsnssl (tS'O)andhis 

f ComT>f*4 tun sn ft* C->trs snd Tr Sc » Jvtti ta Ik* fVoriw e/ Coorp, 
lUngalor- tstf as well at Mr Bevu R <« a jrynrrs «>id C>>orp toI HI. 
llo-gl nggivc* Qa{p I 10 a descnpl oacf thn Rurgeountry 

*• Nttuni n- tr> t JJsuiut */ CV-»yCril isw by Cajttaln IL Cole p 4, 

“There are fyjr <1 tleTT-it sec*t or tribes amongr* the Coorgt rit | ^aino 

^ Sjom 3 j I Coorgs Aaongt* thef sec j the .dwsw and 

E««* Cw-rgs aretobelcrtredL-ian ports of Loorg proper ■•} iht BodJa 
are rb >*r fjuad to the rWb of Mcrcara He 3f* U Coorw are 
amalgicu -i with the &-»>!« Cmrrs and are no Icoger duUogiiahahle • 
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SO called after Amma Katin or Mollicr Kavcri, ^hom thej 
worship, though they do not assist at any ceremonies at the 
KivCri temple In fact for nconndcrahle period the Amma- 
Koejagas do not appear to have performed any pnestly fonc- 
tions at all They hardly surpass their lay countrjTnen 
in odueation, and they hve entirely on agriculture. They 
possess no sacred books of their own, ond them influence is 
very limited. Some years back they could scarcely bo dis- 
tinguished from the other Kurge, and they have only lately 
discarded their national costume, in order to imitate the 
Brahmans in their dress and food Tliey wear now the 
sacred tliread and abstain from animal food and liquor. 
According to tradition, the Ammas owned once half of the 
Kurg country freo of rent, while the other half belonged to 
the Lay Kurgs. But ciroumstanccs have changed much of 
late, and the Amraa-Kodagas are not only greatly reduced 
in numbers, but arc still cootmuing to decrease ^ 


•"Oomiare itVmoiri ot the Her. n Mc>egljag,pp 21*27 
the Bnhmsju /or whom Pimiborliiu’* nctorj ojy’nrd the VTisstm (/Out, 
•clticd iQ their now ccuntr) , Uicf foond there an indigonons pnwhood. 
Thcf could sot dmtror them , (bof coatd not, or would not, anulgamate 
with them ^NTiat wds to bo don**/ The raruhurtmii Shn?hti Kalhs 
(hbtor)^ of tho creation of Kerala bf I'anabarlnu) ha.4 nnsagrd tho diiS* 
cnlt) The nati\a pncAthood, tho Taulsva llnhisaas, aro represented ai 
Itrahnvana, created b} I'aruburama, but afterwards cursed b;r him TbcF 
wxr« ortgutiUf dshemen T^ruhnrlnia eloratod them to flrahouinml 
rank by inrcsting them with conlo. tom from their nets Afterward*, 
proToi^ by their onbclionog presumption, he Uegnd'd tli*tn for etcr 
Thus the ancient pnesta of tli“ Tulw country wore abwrbed by the 
Btahm-tnical ■v'tem as Brahnua*. lyuiR under a cone In a simfUr 
manner the Amma.* of Caerg appear In Ihi* Kirm Biirtca. a* Brahmant 
indood onginallv, but degradod by the curse of the Iluhi Agastys . Tho 
r<nl his'o^ of tho Anunas^ or'Amma Rodsitsa has thus been effaced, aad 
cannot be restored Ilowoicr, a few facts may li« menUoncl a» frroof*, that 
tho Ammo* aro the Touma-* of tbo anaetit pnwthood, lhoui;h thee know it 
not thcmaclres. 1. Ibrir com&ton na»« u Amma Koda^, which would 
nstunlly signifcs Coorgsderoted to tho worship of Atnma, * r . the goddcM 
of tho chief nrer of tho country. tboRlr^ri 2 Tb-yol-eerre tie great 
fcs'irali of tho Coorg conatry in thoaaiac manueTaslfareat of iho Cowjs, 
tut of course, a.* prwwts, pcrfjrmmj* pBja, etc 3 Tboy drta* like the rr*l 
of the Coorgi, thcrugh wearing at the aura tuae, tho Brshssaaifal cerd. 
llowcTir, ca ihis luljecl my la/onutica U rather cunoas It »» aud, that 
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The Irty-Kiirgs 'wero formcsrly a warliko tace, but tho 
long years of peaco and security liave to a certain extent 
softened their manners. Still they aro strong and brave, 
and though now not called upon to face hostile armies, they 
courageously encounter tho wild and fierce beasts which 
infest theix woods and mountains. 

Their acknowledged bravery and the loyalty they dis- 
played towards Government secured to tho Kurgs the dis- 
tinction of being exempted from the provisions of the 
Disarming Act after the suppression of the Great Mutiny. 

It has been asserted that polyandry exists, or baa existed, 
among the Kodagaa, and though this practice has probably 
become extinct in more recent times, there is no reason for 
supposing that it did not onco exist. Polyandry is a custom 
peculiar to the Gauda-Dravidian tribes, and is still found 
among certain races The households of the Elodagas, in 
which two or three, perhaps even four, generations live 
together, have been likened to those of the five Pandavos, 


d«g>-ecs,and^iDgat last cotned the Turks, 

they ceased to put on Uie bol; coird, and began to «ear the common Coorg 
dtess But it appears to me, that tbe troth differs macb. from the current 
statement I suppose, that they wore the Uoorg-dress onginally, knew 
nothing of Brahmanical pretensions and badges, and differed m nothing 
from their brethren, except their selection for the priestly office In more 
recent times they seem to ha-v® inclined towards the proffered patronage of 
the Brahmans, and to haro gradually dropped into Brahmanical habits of 
thought and hie A good many now wear the holy cord, having laid 
aside the dress of their country, and all profess to abstain from meat and 
lennected hqnors This return to Bnthmanical initiation and dress was 
brought about by a Haviga Brahman, the late Kamika, Timappaya His 
family stiU exercise spintnal role over tbe Amma Kodagaa, who appear to 
delight in the shade of Brahmamcal patronage 4 They have no bhastra. 
The whole Coorg race was unlettered from thS beginning Their own priest* 
hood also, like the pnests of ancient Germany and Britain, had no need of 
books” hir Lowis Bace’a statements, {oeoeiUto, pp 237, 228, coincide with 
those of Jlr Moeghng The Bey. O Richter gives m hia Ethnograph\eat 
CoByjsmfiHiM the following description of the Amma Kodagas on p 21 “Tho 
AmfM Coorgi fonp hut a small and exdaaive sect They are said to have 
been the indigenous pnesthood, but there is no distinct priesthood attached 
to demon worship The Coorg* beu^ demon worahippexs can lave had no 
pnesthood in tho Brahmanical sense and tho Ooor^ may rather ba 

considered as having been, like the Agala Palgas, the offleuimg Piyarii at 
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Tlio Kodagas are very supers^tious, worshipping demons and 
evil spirits 

On the whole the Kodaga w a very worthy represen- 
tative of the Gauda-Dravidian race, and has no need to raise 
h ims elf in the esteem of others by claiming to be an Aryan 
Ksatnya 


tJie bloody aicnficea offered to tbeir SAutas, an o£5ce wJuch geseraOy the 
head of the family porforma Yet their same Koiagat, denotes that 

they were devoteea to ‘ Mother Xarcn,’ a nver deity which is identical with 
PafcaU, the wife of ^ira It may be conjectured that the Brahmana coming 
in contact with the rude Coorg mountaineers and seeing is the donuoant race 
a promiamg field to furthcc their own interests imposed upon them their own 
puranic supersbtion and peopled the high mountains with celebrated niAu 
or hermits chief among them Ajatha J/mi and brought the source of the 
Jfiarsn la relationship with the pnnapal Brahmamcal deities Atia and 
i^rrati and to gire dinne authority to their proceedings thej foisted upon 
the Cootgs the Saitn Turana a feat which may hare oscrawed s rudo and 
auperstitioiia race hut which hy modem oriticism is discorered lU a Irau 
dokint unpositien of recent <Lite To conciliato and wm over the indigenous 
]ih ita pn)art« they were admitted as a sort of inienor pnests of Sarert 
Anma, hence theirname^weM Xsdoyae la tbeconreo of feme dispates 
must hATo ansen between them and the more crafty and learned Bramameat 
priests whoso interests necessitated a monopoly und as legend has it, the 
former fell under SatenU curse and decreased, whilst the Ooorgs who 
sided with AgasUa If mi, wero proousod increased ptospority But however 
ohscuro tho history of the ^Inrniit Coorgs may be the fact is that from tune 
immemonul they perform no pneslly functions whatever, and being tin* 
lettered and igooraot theyercrciso tiospintual iofiaenco upon the rest of 
the Coorgs from whom they are only distinguished by westing the Brah* 
mmical cord and by abstaining from animal food and fermented licjuor 
They do therefore not eat with Coorgs nor intennarry with them bat the 
Brahmans do m no wise acknowledge them as of equol standing or even 
resembling them m pncstly dgmty Their aamberdoca noterceed 400, 
and tho nest census will Lhcly confira the opinion of their steady decrease 
They livo oa agnculfuro only It is said that a class of people like tho 
A nma Kwijgas live in tho Wynaad, with whom they cUua reliUonahip but 
ha\-a now no intercourse The legend of Paraiuram elevating fishermen 
on tho TutuTi shore to Brahmans by destroying the nets and iomuag Brah 
manitil strings out of their meshes i«also contained m a Kanare«o BhUgila 
rura^uratnabetamo incensed against them in consoijueuco of their attempt* 
ing to try tho truth of his word 

Seo Cwry Anneli, pp 27, If “ There tan he no doubt that tho Coorgs 
have an origin distinct from the population both of the M eslere ccost 
^Conara and blaliyabun), and of tho Mysore tablebmd Their verj ap 

pcamuco pnnes this ThejareataM muscular broad chested, well favored 

race 5Iany of them do not o«e d the ncigbbounng tnbes m height of 
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'Ihe Koragag 

A greater dissimlanty can hardly exist between two 
tribes than is found between the Kodagas of Kurg and the 
Koragas of Kauara, though both belong to the satno Gaudian, 
race The freo and independent boanng of the ICodaga 
stands in glaring contrast to the shy and retiring demeanour 


body Their complexion la mtbor fair, their featares generally regular , 
Thonationalcbaracterof the Coorgaia perhaps tolerably well understood by 
tbopooplo o! Ibo plains, wboloob upon them as a fierce, irascible and revenge- 
ful race, not easily to bo managed They have a stranga and noxious 
custom, a kind ofmarriiigo communism within the familj Tho wives of the 
brothara of ono house are considered as common property Tho children 
eonsequenlly aro rather children of tba tamily, or of the molber, than of the 
acknowledgixl father Among the Coorgs tho family property descends 
accordingly not BO ntochfrom fathertoson n$ from generation to generation, 
the eldest oomber acting as head of the bouse In former dsj-s there was 
another way, my inforoiant told mo for contracting mamage,bendesfaimly 
agreoment Tvoyoungpcoploof tho same (district) wonid scoeach 

other and without asking counsel of parents or friends ngreo upon a union 
iorlife Such a covenant would bo bald tmrred Tlnlaitbfulnessln tbe cow 
of such partners was a thing unheard of ’ Head also 3fr Lewis Rice’s 
Ga tttetre/Co«rff jip iiZ,B 203,218 '’51 Compare liTr Richter’s^Mireyrii 
phieai Ccmprifittum p 2 “There can bo no doubt that however varied tho 
population of Coorg may be, tbo dominant tnbe tbo Poorgs as well as the 
other Hindu castes and tnbee of tho co intry belong to the Dravidian race 
. Aatotheirphyaiognomj andbodilycharaclensties essentially there seems 
to be no difti>rence other than what may be accounted for by cmbration and 
Bocial institutions Tho shape of their heads is clearly mtta eep/iaUc and 
orlfio^ful IS with less or more prominent cheek bones and oval or pointed 
faces “PS 'As to traditional hahitsandcttstoms amongst the people of Coorg 
there is a great similitude to the usages among tho other Dravidian races, 
mod 6edof couno by the difference of cbmate and civilizing miluenccs ’ P ID 
TheOoorgsor£bd<ige« as they are properly colled aio the principal laha 
bitants of the country and &om time immcmonal the lords of the soil For 
the last two centuries they are known asa compact body of mountaineers who 
resemble more & Scotch clan than aHuidu caste However, the peculiar 
character attached to them is doubtless rhe result of physical and pobtical cir 


cumstances in which they vrero placed They are a tnbe more from position 
than genealogy and caimot be said to be of distract origin In the Hindu 
Bcale they are cooaidered as Sudzas By the force of local circumstancea 
they became like other pre Aryan hill tribes hunters and wamora and 
were brought rate historical pronunence through tho chivalrous exploits 
of their Eaja Dodda Verajender in his struggle with Tippu Sultan for 
independence and hu albance with the English, and again through the 
insane hostility o! the last Baja and the short invasion and annexation 
of the country bj the English m 1834 Now tho Gooiga are tpeacdul 
agnculturists and chiefly fiU the offices of the local administration and 
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ol the Koraga 'when he eDOOuntras a stranger in his jungles 
The Kodaga has a comparatively fair complexion, -while 
the skm of the Eoraga la black, the former delights to 
cover himself with handsome elethes, the latter preiefs rags 
or a state bordering on nudity , while the Koraga woman is 
even contented with a partial covering of interwoven leaves. 
In spite of hi8 poverty and wretchedness, the Koraga is a 
contented man and lives happy and contented so long as 
nobody interferes -with him, and of course so long as he 
can satisfy his hunger and thirst He likes meat and is 
fond of spirits The dead are htmed accordmg to Mr IT 
Baghavendra Bow, hut hurat according to Dr Brancis 
Buchanan Uj N Baghavendra Bow asserts that the 


owe their notahle position to the Bperial faror of the British Government 
Their presumption to bo of Sihatna or Rajpn descent may flatter their 
natuiat pndo hat has not the eli^htest foundation in history or tradition 
or in the evidence denved from their language or eocial and rebgione msti 
tnt oaaand customs Lieutenant Connor whose profess onal dst es brought 
himintedailyintercounewithihemforapcnodoftwoyeare 1816 1817 en 
joyed the most favorable oppcftimiCcee to form an unbiassed opinion of the 
Cooiga before any European influence had affected their habits and social 
posit on He rejects the sappoaition of the r being a division of the Isa rt 
as having nopretenaiontorank with the higher classes of the &oifra tnbe * " 
P 38 The Coorgs are generally charged with the practice ol polvandry, 
and Lieutenant Connor writes of the cu'iiom as an undoubted tact the reason 
for which ho fails to see He states The Codogna generally toarry after 
the age of puberty the nuptials of the eldest brother are flrst celebrated 
and the lady in all cases yields a consent to become the wife of the younger 
ones who when circumstances will permit are married eucoessively their 
apo ises be ng in tom not loss accomutodating Upon a careful and confi 
d^fial examination of the matter Ihavecometo theconclus on that what 
ever may have been the custom of bygone ages or whatever form it may 
have assumed — -Thornton in his history of the Bntish Empu-e aiiacfmg to 
the mamage laws of theCoorga called it communum of -wives — there is no 
such thing now pract sed amongst the Coorgs as a general usage ' P 42 
Eegarding the rel j\en of the Coorgs the general statement already given 
needs some special rcmarlkS Cons denng their intimate connection with 
local and ne ghhounng castes and tribes it u bat natural that their religious 
practices which originally stood on the same level with those of the ITolex/ar, 
Tw demon and ancestor worship haTehcenmuch influenced by ilalayalim 
Tula Kanarese Brahmamcal and Lmgayet superstitions ilalayalis have 
made themselves indispensable at demon and ancestor worship Tulns have 
smuggled in their demons and are m reqniution as p jaru, Mysoreans at 
certain times of the year cany JSkrt Aam» shruies Ihroogh the coanlry to 
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ICo^aga doos not hko to voluntoor ony information about 
bis language ‘‘ Ho may bo induced to giro an account of 
“ hia feasts, his god, and bis family, but a word about lus 
“ dialect will frighten him out of his wts At that moment 
“ alone, he will become impohto and unmannerly Ho 
“ thinks his dialect is a shield in his hand and cannot 
“ bo parted with, and therefore keeps it as a sacred secret 
“ But good words and kind treatment can do something. 
“ A few words that have been gathered wth great difliculty 
“ resemble those of the Hoikadi and Nnikundo Gondi tribes 
“ of Nagporo.” The unwillingnoss of the Sopplna Koragas 
to give information concerning their language is also men- 
tioned in the Memoirs oj the Ortgin of Slates ** 


haro ttie poopto'a Towa paid to ttiem . tho BttditnaTia 'ttbo ore Jraiieiled la 
Coorg have aacoeadad in mtroduciog &pd Suhrohnuin'ja, la cntinly 

tmlimaumg the worship of the nver Eavfn. is haviog tcmplus erected «nd 
idob Bet up, in tpreadisg pimsio latos, and in usurping to »omo ntent the 
puja at the places of the worship They haro been greatly aasuted in these 
successful endeavours by the iMjajrtt and Snaeftari$, cspociaUj is thu in- 
troduclm of tho Lsnja, Gbnstiamty first preseuted to thorn \ > thu Roman 
Catholic settlement in Vinjcadrapet sisco tho days of Sodda Vimjendn and 
for tho last 30 years ottered to themh} tho ogents of the Basel lluaion - 
hM mado little progress ” Bead also Bsv T Rittel’s articles entitled 
Ciiory Si*ptr>l*lKi 's, Coargt and Thre« Songu Jmtr\pti6H» in tho Indian 
Antiquary, ytfi H, PP 163-171, 182, and vol VI, pp 85*103 The serond 
article treats about the custom of polyandry Compare Rev M A Bhcmng’s 
Hindu Tribii and CjiIm, Vol II pp 286*250 

According to tho last cessus tho numboi of Amsia Kodagaa amounted to 
475 and that of the other Kodagis to 26, ASS souls 

*ibee]lLlr TJllalRaghavoudrsRao’saccounton theKomgas of Cansra I 
ha.’tft not hoes, ahhi to obtain a copy of Uvaotigmal leotaro It ha* boon 
reprinted two years ago m (he Hay number 18S0 of tho Jfadras CinsUan 
College Maga \ne, it ts also 1 1 exlfnta quoted m the STadrae Cenetu It'port of 
7871, vol 1 pp 318 315 lutheJndMm Antiquary, vol HI pp 185*195, ani 
inSIr Shemng’sJTi id< Tnbee and CatUa, vol III, pp 206*210 “With 
a hbclc face forehead of moderate size, and strong body all bespeakiBg 
contentment the Soragar is separated from the rest of mankind, — alien m 
dress inmanners customs and ^alect Uneducated and illiterate as he is in 
hi3 circle virtue thnvea as in her pw®ev «il He has a god and him*he 
knows to love— him ha knows to pray to, however incoherent his language 
he Lying stealing, adultery, and other social evils ho knows not Ho 
has never appeared in a court ofinsticeas defendant in a suit He does 
drink toddj , it is true Ho does eat flesh On what else should he live, 

wlule we have denied him every xceaiaoisnhsiateBce ? The Koragar, bom 
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Little 5b knOTvn about th^ former Listoiy. The Kora- 
gas are now treated like Panahs, though according to tradi- 
tion they also were once a governing race Dr. Francia 
Buchanan statea that Jltthushtcat chief of the savages 


as a alive, js nchlj oonteat with hia ignorance, with hla koppu, and with his 
sqiirhd porertj- Ambition finds m him no place He eats bat the rotten 
flesh of the dead cattle Ue clothes himeeU but with rags The dress of 
the Koragar does not greatlj* differ from that which the lower classes, each 
os the Sdlaxtan, mahe use oldonngthoir daily labour, the only point of 
difference is, that the poverty of the Koragar does not allow him to replace 
the narrow piece of threadbare doth, little better than a rag, by a more 
recent suit of clothes on festive occasions , while the other classes invariably 
reservo aome sort of finery ^or gaU days The dress of the females, how - 
ever, is very peculiar While the mates gird a piece of cloth around (heir 
loins, the females cover their waist with the leaves of the forest interwoven 
together The custom of their nudity is attributed to different reasons , and 
a tradition, which bas been handed down to posterity among the upper classes, 
who boast of the glory of the past, is hardly worthy of belief One of these 
' blacklegged ’ (the usual expression by which they are referred to during the 
night) demanded a girl of high birth in mamage lleug enraged at this, the 
npper class withheld, after the overthrow of the Kongo empire, every Innd 
of dress from the Koraga women, who, to protect themselves from disgrace, 
have Bince had recourse to the leaves of the forest Within his own 
circle, he has threedinsioss 1 AToreyers — These are desenbed 

as having a pot suspended from their neck This class, which u the lowest, 
bos boon rarely seen since tho establishment of Dntuh mle in Canara 
They weio considered eo unholy, that they were sot allowed to this on tho 
public way, and, consequently, thopot was wOrs for this purpose 2 T/>t 
T'aflra Serajari —This appellation has reference to their wearing clothes 
such as were used to shroud a dead body and were given to them m tho shape 
of chanty, the use of anew cloth being prohibited 3 ne Sappn Kwagan 
— These Korsgars are such as we now gvaeinilp see, wearing leaves for 
clothes Theso three divisions are named eimply after tbcir different kinds 
of dress ” (This extract IS from HI Bhemog'evol HI, and the follovong 
partly also foom the Indian ^nuguary ) 

“ When a Koragar dies, as a matter of simple duty, reference is made to 
his landlord, and with his permission (he deceased is buned in a place con- 
secrated for the purpose, and m his honoor four balls of rice are made and 
placed on the grave, which must be done within twelve months from (he 
date of his death. Koragara were, it w said, ongmally worshippers of the 
aim They have no separate temple for (heir god, but a place beneath 
a Kftsarkaim tree is consecrated for the worship of their deity, which 
IS exclusively their own, and is called Xata The Koragais have no fixed 
feasts exclusively their own Now, while liberty sUnee throughout tho 
vTorld under this Chriitmn Govenunmit, aUvery etiU lurks in those darkest 
comera where the rays of education have yet to penetrate The Koragart 
and Hsfeyas are victims to this vestigu of past despotism The ceremony 
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“ called Coragoru, or Corar, governed 12 years, till 'Kali- 
“yugam 2657 Lacaddya Saya, eon of Myura Yarma, 
“ expelled the Coragontf and governed Tulava, ATolayala, 
“ and Haiga 21 years, till Kahyugam 2678 ” 

fli buying a slaTe needs a bttie explanation The destined slave is washed, 
end anointed mth oil and new clothes are given him The master takes a 
iatlu, or plate, pours some water in it, and drops m it a piece of gold 
The slave diiiiks up the water, and taking some earth from his future 
master’s estate, throws it on the spot which he has chosen for his tue, 
which IS thereupon given to him with the bees thereon. The greater num» 
her of slaves belong to the Aliya Santanam castes, and among these 
people a male slave is sold for three Bhaudry pagodas, and a female 
slave for five pagodas , whereas the few ^ves who follow thu MaVkala 
Bantanam tuatom, letch five pagodas lot the man, and only three for the 
woman This is hecanse the children of the latter go to the husband’s 
master, while those of the Ahya Santanam slaves go to the mother’s 
master, who also has the benefit of the husband’s services ” 

In the J!f«moira c/ the Oriyin of Sl*te$ of Itomappa &nuh of Barknr, 
which I quoted on p 19d inooteSO, p 169, note 63, and on p ITOconcenung 
the language of the Soppu Rongar, dontain also other interesting remarke on 
the Eoragss on pp 33, 24, 32,31, 34,35 la 11 “Mirars, RappataRoragars, 
Soppu Eoragars and those, who are abongmes of Qhauts feed upon 
caxnon or catcaasea of oxen, cows, calves, bufialoes and. other cattle Fe« 
males of Soppu Roragars alone wear leaves of trees . Rappata Koragara 
and Soppu Eoragars do wicket>worV, sell hides to shoe*mAkerB and seoure 
remnants ol food o! all higher classes except the snbdmdsd Ghandalas Soppu 
Eoragars also beat drum during boflalo race and other occasions Among 
the Soppu Eoragars, male griests of their caste bring degradation upon 
them if they enter after sun-eet a hut occupied hy a smgls woman The 
females ol this class, lailing to wear leaves, bring disrepute to the wbo'e 
class ” 


Compare A Joitraey from IfaJrss tirouyh the OeHntrue of J/ysorr, 
Canara, and Malaiar, hy Francis Buchanan, m d , second edition, hladras, 
Vol II, p 269, and pp 271, 272 “ Having aasembled some cd the Corar, 
or Coravaf, who nnder their chief Haiaehiea are said to have once been 


masters ol Tulaea, I found, that they arc now all slaves, and have lost every 
tradition of their former power Their language differs considerably from 
that ol any other tnbe in the peninsula "When their masters choose to employ 
them, they get one meal of victuals, and the men have daily one iTany 
of nee, and the women three-quarters of a Banff This is a very good 
allowance , hut, when the master has no use lor their labour, they must sup- 
port themselves as well as they can Thu they endesiTout to do by making 
Coir, or rope from coco-nut bosks, vartoua kinds of baskets from £a/ant and 
dhmbing plmts, and mud walls They pick up the scraps and offals of other 
^ple s meals, and skm dead oxen, and dress the hides They build their 

““'I'''' ■!<»»“» “ 

general of a girdle, in which they stick a bunch of grass before, and another 
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The 6ame incident is mentioned m the followng maimer 
in the MS of the yet unpnated “ Geography and ^story of 
Canara ” compiled by the late Mr. Williain Lavie, an official 
of South Knnara, during the years 1830 to 1841 ; “ About 
900 years or more before Christ (hut we must not be too 
“particular about dat^) Hoohashee brought an army from 
“ Ananlapur consisting of the Berar, Mundole, Karamara, 
“Mmlla, Holeja, Ande Koraga;mth these troops, whom 
“ Buchanan colls savages, Hoobaahee marched against 
“ Angara Varma, the son of Veera Yarma They first came 
“ to Barkur and from thence proceeded to ifangaloTe, where 
** they were seiaed with the small-pox, and greatly troubled 
“ by the ants Subsequently they went to the south- 
ward of Manjeshwar Here Hoobashee established his 
“ capital, and put his nephew Siddha Bhyru on the throne 
in lieu of Yeera Yarma He reigned only twelve years, 

“ and then both he and Hooba«hee died, owing fo the en- 
“chantments used by Yeera Yarma who went to Banwasee 
“ in Sonda for that very purpose After their deaths, Yeera 
“Yarma returned and drove the afdresaid army into the 


l»e}und Some ol the men have a fragment of doth loond their -waist , bat 
veiy lew of the women ever proenro thu coveting Thej are not, however, 
without many ornaments of bead^ and the like, and even -when possessed 
of soma wealth do not alter their rude dn-as Some few of them are pemut- 
ted to rent lands as PojmyBraj In spite of this wretched life, they are a 
goodJoolnagpeople, and therefore prohaUy are sbuntUntly fed They hare 
BO bereditarr chiefs, and disputes among them are settled by assemblies of the 
people If they can get them, they taho several wives, and the women are 
mam«ecahIo both before and a/terpuherty, and diiniig widowhood They 
will not marry a woman of any other caste, and they are considered of so 
base an ongm, that a mao of any other caste, who cohabits with one of their 
women, IS inontablyeaeomaiuajcaited and afterwards not even a Owwiil 
adimt his society The mamagee are indissolahle, and a woman who com- 
nut« adultery 13 only flowed Her paramow, if he bo a Owar, is fined TTic 
master pays tho expense of the tnamsga feast Whea a man dies, his wives, 
with aU thou children, Ktorfl to the huts of their respective mothers 
and brotKere, and belong to tiirtr master* They -wfll eat tho oSils of any 
other casto, and can eat beef, camon, tigcre, crows, and other impure 
things, they reject, however, doge and snakes Thej can lawfully dnnl. 
intosicatuig liquors Tbc\ bum the dead, and ecexn to know nothing of 

23 
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“ jungles where they were driven to such evtrcraities that 
“ thej consented to become slaves and serve under the former 
“ landlords The waj in which this was done was as follows : 
“ After washing and anointing the body with oil, new cloths 
“ wero put on the destined slave, and his future owner having 
“ taken a Batlu or plate, poured some water on it and dropt 
“ in a piece of gold After which the slave touk up the 
“ water The slaVe then took up some earth from his future 
“ master’s estate and threw it on such a spot as ho chose for 
“ his house and garden which w'os accordingly given over to 
“ him with all the trees thereon. The Karamira wero set 
“ to watch tho crops and cattle belonging to the village. 
“ The head-men who had been appointed by Hoobashee to 
” the most responsible posts under hia nephew’s government 
“were taken naked towards tho sea in order to bo hung 
“ there, but being ashamed of their naked state they gathered 
“ the leaves of the Necky gida («83^ five-leaved trees, and 
“ made a small covering for themselves in front. Thereupon 
” their conductors took pity on them and let them go, since 
“ which they have continued to wear no other covering thou 
“ the leaves of the said tree ” ** 


Bi elate ol fvture existence, boc ttey Wiexe ia Po.sac?i», or exil epixits. 
Their deity is called Bula, and is represented by » stone, which is kept 
in a square surrounded by a vsU To thisstoae, in all cases of sickness, 
they sacrifice fowls or make oflenegs of fruit or gram, and every man offers 
his own wOTEtup fPiIj*) BO that they have oo officiating pnest, and 
they acknowledge the authority of no Ourti They follow all the oxen and 
buffaloes of the village, ns so much of the lira stock, when thev are driven m 
procession at a great festival which the taimers annually celebrate ” 

** 1 copied this extract fiom allS. copy of Ur Lavie's GsoyriysAy and 
Sutory of Canara kindly lent to me by Ur J Sturrock, Collector of South 
Canara, anditoccurs thereon pp 21,22 Mr Lavie says about it “29 The 
following traditionary account td the Phers I quote m full from a Canatese 
paper obligingly fornsshed to mo by & respectable native ” Thia extract is 
also contain- d in a note to the JUtmo$u of rA« Ongin of Slaiti by Eamappa 
Katiuc of Barkur, a fnead of Dr. Bochatuin These memoirs were tians- 
lated by Ur Joseph Saldanha, Sbmstadar of Jlangalore, and published 
^ ^ ^ Souihm India 

JneJUS copy of these Sleroous and tho print of Dr Shortt (on p iOl 
acknofrledge Lane's Gtography and Hitlory of Canara as their origmal 
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In the English tranolation of Rftmappti’s Slemoirs of 
the Slates, Hoobasheo is called Hubashila, and tbo 

Koramiras are called Marimans or Kappatn Koragas 

IVo read aUo in thie memoir (hnt Huba?ika, king of 
the Oan43.1as, subdued long Lokidinya, that the king 
CaAdrasSna, in order to get nd of Iluba^sika, proposed to 
him that ho should marry Candrasena’s sister, and nhen 
Hubasika Mith his chief followers came, tho guests ■^\ero 
treacherously assailed and either massacred or enslaved “ 

BOurM Tho following account is rcpnolcJ from Tht Karagari by Air UUal 
ltaghs\cndra Rao from tha Indton jinUquajy, toI Itl, p 190 "The 
foUowiBg tradition gircs ns a very faint iden of their rule 

"About 900 } cars or moro Ir C (but womait not bo too particular about 
dates), tbei?ii4iuAibrougbt an army from Aannlapur, roosistiDgof theHirar, 
llbndal, Karmam, Alails, Hoieja, Anda Koragn , with these troops, whom 
the learned Dr Buchanan calls samges, tho Habashi marched against Anycra 
r«f0io, tho ion of Vim VorniA They first fumoloiaritur, and from thence 
proceeded to dfonya/ur, where they were attucke<i Ij small pox, and greatly 
troubled bj aolj They went to tho southward of J/an/fJrer There tho 
HoisiA I .established his cftpiUt, and put his nephew Siida JSairu on tho 
throne m lieu of A im Vanna lie reigned only twrlre > ears, and then both 
he and the llabashi died, owing to tho eachantmeaU used by Tiro Varma, 
who went to Ifanatean in Bonds for that rere pnryo»o After their dnilh 
S'lrd Torma returned, and drore tho aforesaid arm} into the fongle*, where 
they wffc pursued to such crtretmties that they consented to becomo aUres 
andserro under tho former landlord* Tho ^ormara was sent to amteh 
tho crops and cattlo belonging to tbo milage Tbe headmen who had been 
appointed bt tbe llubuihi to the nio<<t irsponsiVIo posts under hia nephew's 
government were taken ailced to the seashoro in order to be hanged, but, 
l.emg ashamed of their naked state, they gathered the leaves of the Arif 1 
fiJuaei made aariMll coieriag for themselves Thereupon their eenduetora 
look pitr on them, and let them go, aince which they have, it is said, 
rontinued to wear no other covering than the leaves of the aald tree " 

JT>a Karajan havo liccn repoblishoJ m the Jfadrst CintluiH Celltj* 
Jlf<yii-i«/,ToL III, pp 821,833 Tho contents of tho mao lines (lieginning 
with ‘'TTiowa) in which '* and ending with "all the trees thereon,’* con- 
ceraiog tho ceremony of buying a slave) are onutled in this eatrart, and are 
found in another extract reprinted at tho top of p 172 in note 62 

The pvsMge on p 197 beginning wjib " Although the*'- slave* are m w 
degraded poaition ’’ and ending with "Tbcyarealxj mertgaged for threo 
or lour pjgodis,” forms rerlAlun part of J 50 on p 25 of Sir Z#XTie a HS 
2t U found in tho JTa^rat Ckrt$t»a» CaUff* ifajattm* w pigM 833, SJ9, 
Jlr Lone resigned thoaemcolo 181* and died in England Ui ISCt 
«Tho LoeaJUfa Saya of Duehaton UdUed Zolsdirsya by titaappi Kaxalc 
of Barkur, in whoso ifewemsf rlsOnyia tfSUrrthi Dr 6'-3rtt’s Htli 
Tart IV, pp ISanl 19, wo reid * “ Fonaerly, a hero by tame KuhishUa 
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What mates this tradition bo intarestmg is that it con- 
nects Hubasita mth the Kadninbas, for CandrasSiia. the 
nder of the Tuluva country, was a kinsman of Trmgtra 
Kadamba Tnnetra is a favonte name m this dynasty 
Candrasena had a son liokiditya, who mamed a daughter 
of Trm§tra Kadamba The daughter of this Lokaditya and 
of the Kadamba pnncesa Kanakivati wa® ashed m mamage 
by Hubaaika, the king of the Candalas Lokaditya pretended 
to favour the smt, and invited the intended bndegroom to 
his capital Tnpura to celebrate the mamage Shortly after 
his arrival Hubasika and his ret nue were treacherously 
assailed and massacred by the soldiers of Lokaditya and 
Tnnetra 

These accounts differ very considerably According to 
some Hubasika died owing to the enchantments of Vira 
Vanna, according to others he was killed by lA)kaditya, to 


became famous amongnt the Chandataa eubdued the kiog Lokadiraya and 
was mlmg withbis caste men King ChoDdashens with the view of getting^ 
nd of Bubashika proposed a mamage between Hnbashika sod Chenduaeoa a 
aister and invited the bndegroom and hia caste men to the nuptials The 
invitation being complied with a wholesale massacre of the guesta ensued, 
many fell victims to the plot a lew escaped, othera were imprisoned and made 
over to Brahmans to bo employed m tilling tkcir lands As the captives 
belonged to the camp of the enemy, it wa« declared that the Chandalas 
ehonldbe pnnishedby their respective masters for faults committed by them 
that they should for ever remain under subordination to otfaeca t^t they 
should possess no authority whatever and that they should bo allowed only 
the daily ratio of food rather than permit them to havo at their disposal the 
prenoua day, means for pronding tbemaelves with the necessanea of the 
next day Thus doomed to bondage for ever the Chandalas were transferred 
along with the lands to the subsequent Ntdavar and Brahman purchasers 
Those who had escaped during the aforesaid crisis had return^ home pur 
sued their avocations and lived an mdepeudent life The Soppu Xoragara 
also appear to have been in some locahUea attached to land sad in others to 
have enjoyed liberty ’ 

With respect to the Badatubas the mam printed information so far as 
the subject concerns us here is contained in H H Wilson, a Maelen te Cfelfee 
j&O) pp Ux I Cl mu 9» 97 (now edition pp 38 60, 6“’ 149 


I tor, tl, MSS m the OOTonmnit Onaital Mss libitirv 

o, ms noMly leuaJcd Use eoncslmoto of tV U,oo Eeid al,o JIiL 
Bice a ITyiere and Cwsry v®l I, pp 194, 19j 
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whom Buchanan ascribed the expulsion of the EoTagas aftec 
tho death of Hubasika The relationship of the Kadamha 
princes is also given differently; still these contradictions, 
need not invalidate the main part of the tradjtion concerning 
Huhasika. 

If we could recognise in this prince a real historical 
personage, an important step would have been gained towards 
fixing the period of these events. The life of the first 
Tringtra Kadamha is placed by some at the beginning 
of the second century A D , and this is the very period 
wliich the coins supply concerning the reign of Ilua^la 
or Hooerkes, king of the Korano, who would ha\ o been thus 
a contemporary of Huhasika, king of tho Koragas. 

The mighty Scythian king Kadjihtsct II was succeeded 
in North-Western India by king Kauisln or Knuorkes, who 
initiated in A D 78 tho ^aka Era, as has been first sug- 
gested by the lato ilr. James Fergusson. Kauiska or 
Kanorkos was followed in lus reign about 110 AD by 
Huviska or Hooerkes The latter forma prevail on tho coins, 
while the records contain the former. The Korano or Kusan 
are identical with the Tveh<hi, (he Chinese name of this 
tribe, commonly known to us as Indo-Scythians. 

The Gauda-Dravidian race, as I have repeatedly pointed 
out, was not confined to India, some of its branches having 
remained on tho northern frontier of tho Indian continent. 
Tho invasion by the Korano can thus he appropriately 
explained as an inroad into India made by a kindred 
tribe, and leads to the suggestion that Hulafila, king of 
tiiQ Koragas, may be identified with Huviska, king of (he 
Korano or Ku^an. As Uuviska’s reign falls in (he first 
half of tho soepnd century AD., the period of Hubasika’s 
reported invasion will bo fixed if Hubasika and Huviska are 
one and tho samo person. 

Horeovor, there are different lings of tho name Trinttra 
among the Kadambas. Tho first TrinCtra lived according 
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to native tradition early in the Kaliyuga, while H. H. Wilson 
places his reign in the second half of the second century A.D. 
Mayiita Varma, the Myiiru Vomta of Buchanan, either the 
third or the sixth king of this dynasty, had a son Trinetra 
Kadamha, ^Iso known as Ksetra Ynnna and Candragada. 
He was the brother in-law of IjOkaditya, the son of Candra- 
E§na. Great confusion prevails in this matter. 

The resemblance between the two names JBubasika and 
Suuska is so great, that one might suspect them to he iden- 
tical. If this is the case, we must consider whether there 
existed only one or two or more kings of this same name. 
If only one king of this name ruled, his exploits must have 
been transferred to a subsequent period, in order to confer 
on the then reigning dynasty (in this eirciunstance on the 
race of the Kadarahas the gloiy of having slam such a 
distinguished sovereign. If we can trace more than one ruler 
of the name of Huviska (Hubasika), the difBculty as to the 
date is removed Tet, I feel inclined to assume that only 
one king of this name did esn^t, and that Eubasika’a or 
Hnviska’s invasion is separated from Lokaditya's reign by a 
long intervening period. The identity of the original Huba- 
sika with Huviska will bo of considerable historical interest, 
as it proves the. great impression wbiob the invasions of 
the Indo-Soytbiaus made on the mind of the Indian people. 
The similanty between Korano and JCoiaga^ the names of 
the tribes over whom Huviska and Hubasika respectively 
ruled, must also not be overlooked 

IlayOra Yarma is credited with having introduced Brah- 
taasA t'N H5.?, 'BsB.w5.vi, e-iready 

tioned by Ptolemy (YII, 1, 83) os Bavaouocet. 

The change of an r into a sibilant does not offer any 
philological difBculty, especially in Sanskrit, so that the 
forms Kamsika and Euti?ka require no particular explanation 
if the original national pronoimoiation preferred an r and 


S««p 264. 
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was Kanerkes and Hooerkes Certain eupkonio rules even 
necessitate tlie atove-mentioned change in Sanskrit The 
6auda-Dra\ idian languages are not very stnct in the use of 
the liquids r and I, and the letter i is at times pronounced 
like on / or on r, and even, though faulty, like an e 

The Korogas, whom Buchanan calls Cornicar, though 
treated like out-castes, yet acknowledge caste-distmchons 
among themselves They axe known as Ande Koragas, Vasfi'a 
Koragas and Snppu Koragas They are divided besides mto 
five tribes The names of two of these are lost The others 
are called Bangaranna, K»maranna, and Mungaranna. 

I explain the word Koraga m the same manner as 
Eodaga, both names being derivatives of ko, mountain, 
Dr Francis Buchanan colls the Koragas, os above men- 


About tbcso rulers aad especially about EKTttIca or llooerlces eoisparo 
besides ether writinss the Catalogut «ftki Ornk and Scythe ltng > »/ Saetrta 
and India \n the Sntieh EauumhfTeKjGasiaiT u. d edited bv Eeginald 
S Poole Lu s , lutroductioQ pp xlu li * The evideDce derived trom 
the etyle and epigraphy o( coins eecms to show that Kadphises I and 
Ksdaphes ruled but a p^ of l{orUi«*Weet India W’ben Eadphises cnma 
m as an invader from the north, he found Eermaens ruling m the Kabul 
Valiev, and reduced him to a state of dependence The Tueh chi did 
not rapidly extend their domiiuoa in India . Only on the accession of the 
second Kadphises did the power of the uisaders become altogether predomi- 
nant Kadphises II Ooemo Kadphises was a weaJthv monarch, and the 
foutidet of a powerful line of itcythic lunge, as to whom inscnptiona give ns 
some information Qis date is about the middle of the first century AJ) 
Eis successors are the kings called on their coins Kanerkes and Hooerkes, 
and in the records Eaaishka and Huvishka Their rule compnsed the 
whole of 2«orth U est India and the KahultoUey” See further pp 129, 
163, 17o n II Wilson's Arwua AntifMa, pp 5 9, 347 377 , Ti" Arthef 
ofajicat Sunry o/ Jid a by Sir AlexanderCunniagham vol II p 233, vol 
n, pp 10 43, 44, C3 70, 88 159, 162 168, vol III, pp 30, 32 vol V,p 
67, vol XIV, p 63 vol XVI ^f , P IV, I»*an^Hfi5«ary, vol VI, pp 
217 19 voLX, pp 213 216, vol XVII contains Che ertii-le on “Zoroastjsa 
Deities on Indo Scythian Corns ’ by JI Aurel fc>teia, Ph D , to which I 
wish to draw attention though I cannot as yet see my way to agree with 
him in his at all events, ingenious ctmjeetuiu of identifying the Greek P 
which he himself pronounces repeatedly r with, the sibiUnt y 

The Banacam (Bovaavffvi and Baraovoext) of Ptolemy has been differently 
explained. Some take it for Kuniaptir, others for Kofikapapura Kokamu: 
and Ineguadi See Mr T W McCrtndle'e Aneitnl India at ietenitd 6y 
Ptaiemy p 179 
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tioned, also Gorawar^ The Ebratas or Koramas, moun* 
tameers, are indeed a tribe Tridely spread in Southern India. 
They are identical with the Ku^uvas, of whom I shall speak 
later on. To the mountain climbing Malaca, whom I 
noticed on p. 21, correspond the terms Koraca^ Korea and 
Korsa unless they are taken as tnodificationa of Korava. 
"Wo find these people especially in the Kanarese districts. 
They are well known as basket-makers.®® 

The Todaa. 

The Todas or Tudas, as these pastoral rulers of the 
Blue Mountains, or Ntlaqiri of South India, ore generally' 
called, have to a certain extent baffled all inquiries con- 
cerningtheir origin. But there is no doubt that they belong 
to the Gaudian branch of the Gauda-Dravidian group. The 
supposition that the Todas are connected with the African 
Eihiopinn has, I think, no foundation whatever.®® 

The question whether they aro aborigines of, or immi- 
grants into, the country they at present inhabit, bos been 
much discussed. Tho probability is that, according to their 
traditions, they loft their original abodes and settled on tho 
Nilagiri mountain range ; but the time when this migration 
actually took place is shrouded in m3rBteiy. Yet, even if 
they ascended from the phnns to the Nilngiri hills, this 
circumstance does not militate against tho fact that originally 
in their old homes they were mountaineers. At all events 
very many centuries must liavo elapsed sinco their settlement 
on the Nilagiri. They possess, so far as wo can ascertain, 
no trustworthy traditions, no insaiptions, nor any literaturo 
concerning their ancient history. 


** Ptc p a?. 

** Ec-c licuUoaiit-Coloncl W. E A Thrtnologttl amongil th» 

TtAat, p. 4 • *«TLero ii much of Uie ‘blamErlcm Ethiopian* about them 
KmH-lhmg of tho Jew and of the Chalducan in their apwjarance.** "On 
the ext of icnding thtt work to th- pn*., I would fceg again to urg? my 
belief in Iho connecUca Vlweca the Dnndiun Todi anl the Elhisp." 
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The Toclns aro dividwl into fire claus naniplj ; rai]>i, 
Pekk in, KuUan, Konna and Tofh Wo meet the term 

again among tlie Ilah-pntlis of Naga, and tho Kuinara- 
jHuKas of North Kanara, who make foddy-drowiug their 
chief occupation The Uato'paikis of ifanjarahad aro 
called lUcani tnalkalu or children of God, and the Paikts 
who tako the lead among the Todas, for from them the 
Palal or Ingh-priesl is chosen, call tliemseUcs also Der titoUi, 
or children of God 

Tho doriintion of Path is obscure; can it bo connected 
witli tho Telugu postposition pm, nboioP 


Tn Ti» Tnitt tnAnii/mj IA 0 Xit^Afrry IfilU, SnmgnToTp, I86i, (he Rot 
F. ilctx Kij'a on p 14 At Trh&t ponod the ToJas fir^t camo td sRil Httled 
ui»on thaJrcjfjfhcrnes, »e h/»To no means of ascortsimns', for they hare no 
litonitm, nor nay mscnptioos, and ■u<dt of their tr^jUoni aa I hare 
hitherto henrd them mention afford no due vheUrer by which this 
mystery can ho anrarcUed From thrir legends, and »omo particolar 
words contained in their language, J am W (0 thinL that, pnor to 
mtgmting to Ihoso Ilills, they must, perhaps for centnnea, ba>o inhabited 
a range l}nng to tho Korth*Fa't. in tho direction ot lI%ssanoor, beyond 
tho Gazclbntty pass, rart of tho tribe apivars to haro eettlcd in a 
northern dircctioif ncir CoUogal { Ibr I am fn-^oent]) pressed to go acd nnt 
them and bring bnck IntcUigcnco respecting tbnr condition in life, 
prospent) with thoTodas, as m pain irclul times, consisting in the number 
and extent ot Ihur heads " 8cc also An ^recMnf e/ tA* TnAet cn tAt Xtil- 
fAtm<t,hfJ JShortt, nil, Stadia^ ISW, pp On p 4 be wntis 

"Todawan, or Tomwun, who are reputed to be tho abongmes, and, it u 
said, were once clad in Ioitvs and roamed as tree and unrestrained lords of 
thoeoil, loading a pislonlnonuidiolifi. .Tediwura, or Tomwnr*— the literal 
name given to herdsmen in the Tamil langiugo— ere the pnncipal tnbo, and 
are bihcred to bo the onguvil mkibiuints, aa well aa the temtuml 
SOTcrnspis of these Hill tmeU Not only do tho Todars thnoselvca chum 
tUs pnonty of eiistcncc and poaHcssioo. hut tho right is eoncrdcd to them 
by tho other lliU Iribra, who, in rerognitios of it, always paid a tribute to 
their Todalords, cmvinting of onMiilb of the produce mbind lot, under the 
Ilntwh Goi-emtnent, this prietico U being gradually dueontmned. . . The 
7\fi£s of Tbo^dtte tnt^casftfiref ireJifttsftmtfrwlfonsfff aob-tbriMoaa 
namely (1) Pciky, (2) PekHaj { 3 ) Knltaai < 4 ) Keanaj and ( 5 ) Tody . 
lOn p 7.) The Todawars am cntiitly a pastoral race, and lead a pcawjul 
t rmqua life, chiefly employed In tending their ca*tle They carry no wes pen 
of offence or defence for protection against cneraie* of their own JanJ or 
wild btiiU, except a cowherd** wand or staff, which is made of jungle wood 
generally, about 4J feet long with a laigoVnob or heal ” Compare farltef 
thuitm a (7s»yrapilk.*i>X and Sslu'uul Jfsweir f/ a 5«rrry an lit 

by CajtaiiJ J Oachferloay, IS*7, fp 5152 **111* rtmar^alls 

race difl n ia almost every ciecetial respect fretn all ether tntws cf the 
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lliey also do not show mucli interest in the old cairns, 
kistvams, eepnlchral structures, and other remains that are 
found scattered all over these mountams, though they claim 
some as their own It is, therefore, still a matter of some 
douht whether these relies ought to he assigned to them in 
preference to the Ku^umhas, who may perhaps have a mote 
legitimate title to their possession From many indications 
it would appear that the people who erected these stone 
hujldmga must have been agriculturists The Todas, on the 


natives of Uindnstan, and their suig;iilar characteristics and strange hahits 
have given nse to mach speculation as to their ongis and history As no 
cine has however yet been discovered cilhor in the form of monnmcnts, corns, 
or even m their own traditions, by which research could be directed, all 
theones broached npon the snbject cannot bo otherwise than vain and lUosory, 
espemliy those which have been based npion Iho assumption that the 
unagos, bone*, and other reties which are fonsd m tbs rcmarkablo * cairns ’ 
discovered u eadi nninhers ell over the SiUs bdonged to the ancestors of 
the Todars (On p 03 ) Their ocaii«tion is purely pastoral their only 
Tnanail labor being the i^lang of the buffaloes, and converting portions of 
their milk into butter and ghee ’* Consnlt Aecount cf fAeiViritire Tnies 
and Monununit oftkt by the Into James Willnnson Creeks, edited 

by his widow, London, 1873, pp 2S and 27 "The burning at funerals 
o! a mimic bow and arrow together with Iho daily nsod implements of 
the deceased, and tho importance assigned to the bow in the morruige cons 
mony, seem to mo inexplicable, except os the theory that tho bow was 
once thechicf weapon of the Todas, although they are ignorant of its use 
now This new u in a measure cemfirmed by the Todas* admission that 
IhciT sscesters ate samber flesh, and that they would gladly do so now if they 
could obtain it and by tho fact that they still recognise, and make offennga 
to a hunting Ood under tho name of CeUkbln, who, though he now rendea 
in a templo at Nambilicoti} beyond OodalOr, is thej say, tho eon of iheir 
ancestor, Pnkuh Tho question then aibco how, and when did the bow fall 
into disusowith tho Todas 7 Tho snswer could seem to bo found in the 
tradition mentioned by Colonel Oncbtcrlony, vu — that before the Radagoa 
andKataa camata thft QilLa, thsTodaa liv^cmly by theu hAtda and ware 
IfWTta. As far as tie leaf dresses go, tho story acems apocryphal If tho 
Todas had only adopted clothes aiter tho amTol of tioTlada^ andKotas, 
their gormeols would probably bavo Badaga or Kota names, whereas 
jnlknU, tkarf, ISny, fc , are amongtho few Tods words which ilr Mcti con 
trace to no Drandiu roots Itesldes, a hunting race would certainly wear 
skins how«rer, the story protiably eontaini tomo truth Beforo the culU- 
nuagtriUtKlUtd fall, inn., Oa. Todu, mlo. lltjHlrf IttiiratU., 

CO ol cVjuuIcb lolld lood eic.pl b, leplu,,, tke 

trt-ic witk tie Wcatern Com* mart fceeo been Uo intcmj'lciit tea mrim- 
Pti ? t" nMAace IVeUU, ttcy „„ tiei. eepert 

id tie Me cl lie •' EaJ farttec J il, T^,, by 
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other hand, are now shepherds, and lead a simple pastoral and 
noraadio life. They do not derots themselres to the culti- 
ratlon of the soil, an occapation which the Badagas, who 
immigrated at a later period, especially follow. Yet the 
assumption that the Todas hare always led a pastoral life, if 
substantiated, seems to speak against the connection of the 
Todas with such structures However, it is quite possible 
that the sickles found in the cairns may have been used for 
other than agncultural purposes 


Lioutonant Colonel William TJ Itanliall. London, 1873, pp 2-8 and 136, 
and ^ J/annaJ «/ tit Hutrmt, b} U B Gng^ Hadns, 2880, pp 

133 202 Compare about tbe iVtilt Mr Levis Rice s 2fj/t»re Inieripiion$, 
Introduction pp xuui, xxxiv, and Metz, p 35 

See Jler r 3rebt, liiAw, p J3 “Somefev o/ibe Tcdasmemtsia Ibat 
the caima ere the work o( their anceatore, but these are men who have been 
examined by Curopoans The majontr, and espeuaUy the most respectable 
of them, do not bold this oputioo, and it would bo a strange anomaly indeed 
in a people to piorctbiU lor their respect l>r the dead, to allow, as tbe Todae 
do, thcM pUcea of mtenaent to bo rudely disturbed and desecrated by the 
hands o{ strangers did they hebevo them tohe the leceptaclea of tbe ashes 
cl thoir lorelatbcn Many of the cirdea coaginclerd ol loose stooea which 
have been Uken to bo de«ertcd trmploa of thia tnbo, were doubtlees nothing 
more than buSalo^peas " Andonp 12t “ Durmgthe 13 yearathatlhave 
labored emongst and mixed with (he (hiU«tnbea, I have never found the 
Todas In any way interested in the caima whilst the fact of their inalnng no 
objection to thor being opened, taken m conneclion with the circniostance 
of the contents frequently consisting of plough shares, sickles and other 
implements pf hnshondry, showing the cairns were constructed by an 
agncultural race, which the Todas never were, are to me convincing proofs 
that they are not the work of the Todas of u past generation " The Rev 
Sir Metz states that such kut-vaiss are called ^Srtam mass, house 
of the SISnat, and rccogmscs in the latter the Mauiyas or Usbcck TaUra 
Is it perhaps possible to connect tbo tenn ilSnan with the Mar tnbo? 
Peculiarly enough Jfir is tbe Tods expression for the K&odahs. as ui the 
Toda name UrrkCUt for Kotagin • • , the Kota vHhige (Roksl) of the 
Kondahs, boo Brocks, p 38 Compaio Captain Congreve's article Tit 
^ntiquitwj e/{A« hnfjArtry 11*0*, lacliiding an Inquiry into the IVsceat of 
Ihtnautarerttr Tedari, miho HadratJaumalfi/LUfraturt dttJ Scuntf, 18l7, 
vnl "^IV, No 32, pp 77-146 Lieutenant Colonel Congrove contends that 
the Todas were the constructors of the oU caims and he gives on pp St, S5 
hisrtnsonsforit **lsl The shape ofjheeaimss a Circle of B*ona nnular 
to that of the ceraetcncs of tbo Thantawan at thu day and The banns 
and other nlcn«ili, tnivca.aitow-hcads.shreds of cloth, mingled with charcoal 
•ad hones found in the nirns are* prmsely the same articles boned at the 
funeral of a mvdem Tbantawar 3id la both cases tbese things are depceitcd 
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Some of tHeir legends connect tlie Todas ■with the Kaksasa 
king Raianaf others Tvith his great antagonist, Rama The 
ancestors of tho Todas are said to have been the palanquin 
bearers of Eavana , if so, they belong to the Gauda-Dravi- 


ifl tolea under large alaha in the middle of the cemetenefl 4th The nu» 
merous figures of buffaloes some with bells round their necks made of 
pottery, found in the cairns are monuments of the antiquity of the Thau 
tawar custom of sacrificing boffaloes decorated with bells at funerals 6tb 
In every case I have observed a Thaotawar Tillage situated contiguously to 
the caim, manifesting some connection 0th The "niautawaTa claim to bo 
the original proprietors of the land a claim acknowledged by the tnglish, as 
■weViaa t.h% NatiT?. iaha.h\tant4<if thnUiUa Ifh Che prevailing opwiven. 
amongst the latter that these caims belonged to the early Tbantawar people 
8th Tho absence of any inacnption on any of the vessels dug out of the 
cairaa considered with reference to the fact of tho Thautawars having no 
written Language 9lh The circumstance of some lascars attempting 
to open a eaum in search of treasure being compelled to desist in their 
enterpnze by the Thanfawars of an adjoining Tillage ' Dr bhortt in 
the article above mentioned says on p 46 ‘*The Todas themselves 
attribute tho cairns found on the Keilghemcs sometimes to a peoplo 
who preceded them, at others to tho Eurumbas, and that ihoy formed their 
burial places It is generally beliorod by the Natires that these cairDS 

and cromlechs arc the work of the followers of the Pandean Kings, and that 
they at one time ruled on the Keilghemcs also The Todas and Badagns 
Lkewise believe this while some of them attribute them to tho Kununbis 
Tho Itev hir Meta is also of tho latter opinion, and 1 am inclined to cotncido 
with this gentleman ” See also J "Vf BreoLs rrtnutitt TrxbtM of t}i« Klla 
yjrw 5p 72--110,p 95 * The rcrangauild caims, lyuighetwccnKotftgheTry 
and Kodnnsd differ less from those at Tunsn , the figures are generally 
smaller and rougher, and tho colour darker, but the urns are often very fine, 
with strong gUzo of mica It is, however, rcmarkablo that tho rougher 
mnainaarefoundin the dinstonmwhichlieUio two (probablj) oldest Toda 
mands and the only caims cbiimeil by the Todas (On p 90 ) At one time, 
they were generally assigned to tho Todas , and Colonel Congrevo wrote an 
elabomto ca^j to prore the Scythian origin of this people and their claim 
to the caims Ilia largo theories and occasionally incorrect facts dis< 
credited his cause rather unduly, and of lato years the cairns hare been 
gen rally attnTmlod cither to tho Knnnnhas or to an eztinct race Those 
who held these news however, seem to have been unaware of, or to have 
cvcilooked tho significaint Not that OioTod.ia even now hum their dead 
in a circle of stones and bnry the ashes there how, not onlj may tho 
circle of stones be called, the fundamental idea of caims and barrows, hnt 
some cf tl etn consist of losignificint circles of stones hardly to h© distin« 
gmihed from Tola A^ntmt eicqit by or hushes which indicnto 

their greater age (On p 97 ) It win l<i seen that these old AMamt 

(supposing them to ho -4 irawu) shew one or two marked points of arprosj. 

matwn to the caims tit Th w prove that miUl omamen's and objects 
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cmn race, of whom H^Fana was an ancient reprosentativo. 
This report is moro liLoly to ho true than that which, des- 
enbes them as llama’s followers who eventually settled in 
tho south 


ot value were m old tunes actmllF buried by Use Todai, iostnid of beinp, 
aft now, onlyoiTcrcd to the flames and token away 2nd These objects 
include iron spears, chisels, and styles* at present unused by the Todas, 
but common in tha oatras The spears were of rather different shapo 
from most o! thoso figured An old Toda, who had had possession of the 
Bpoar of KoUn, but profCMod to have lost it, told mo that it was somethmg 
like thoso, but longer The style la very hko some used in Malabar, hoU 
low at tbe top, one cannot, however, imagino that tcrxlin/j was ever a 
Toda accomplishment , it may have been used for marking pottery 2rd 
Tho receptacle for the oahes and remains, instead of being indifferently 
placed at any side of tho circle, was, in threo coses out of four, at tho 
north-east edgo (Onp 02 ) Againstthothcory thatthc caimsbelong totbo 
Todas, it has been urged that they do not claim them This is not stnctly 
correct , they io, os has been ehewn, claim some Dot even if the statement 
were entirely true it is not of mach consequence with & people bko Tod.u 
1 have known a Toda, while pointing out the AtSrem in which a funeral 
eerumony thou going forward was to terminate, profess entire igsorinco of 
thoobjectotsomo other stone eirclea close at hand obviously old ,ilWrsni 
liclongingto tbesame mand so that their disclaimer of tho cams enmes 
little weight It has been furtber stated that tho caims contain agnenU 
tural Implomenls, and must thereforo have bolonged to a comparatively 
cnnlucd people F.sccpt the eunous shears, which may have been used for 
various purposes, the only agncultutal implements whicdi have appeared in 
these investigations aro sickles Tbeso may have been used for cutting 
grass and boshes, and it la nugularthat, although the Todas do not now 
uso any tool of tho kind, they bum with the dead tho Xajlattt, a largo 
curved kmfo, apparently intended for some such purpose, although, except 
In one instance, ths cairn sickles are of different ahape Tho Kaflatti, 
when committed to the flames is bound round with cotton cloth, tracts of 
which are often found on the mors in tho caims On tho whole, Ilhiuk 
it is more satisfaelary to assign the caims to tho Toda.a than to on nnknovm 
race ” Read also Sir II B Ongg'a ifesHof 9 / r^• JiTf«»yir» Dutrui, pp 2f9- 
247 , about the ongin of tho renvuns, see p 241 , and about the sculptured 
CromliJchs consult this passage •* As regards tho third class of monuments, 
none of tho present hill inhabitants of the Hills an capable of executing sculp- 
tuTPS of even so elementary a degree of arta.s those on ths cromWhs ” Mr. 
hi J Walhouso has in the third and fifth volumes of tho fadvin 
wntttn some articl<4 on tho funetaliu of tho Todas, and in vol VI , 
p 41, he sap “At any rale it ta cleat that these arclra (Amxins) ore 
claimed and formed by the Todas.' • 

” Poe Captain A Ilsikncsa’s JkurtpUen ef t Jisysfur ^I«nyur4/ T'vra 
tnXai^tinj Snimnit cf l\i Xnljhtrry JIflh pp 21, 2$ “T^ey have 
esme tradition bearing reference to a period at«3nt the time of Ravan 
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Tile Todas have five kinds of priests, of whom the Pdldls 
are held in the greatest sanctity. The Palais, who are five 
in number, belong to the highest class of tlie Todas and 
have charge of the sacred hells, which they carry to eveiy 
Mand or hamlet. They subsist on the milk of the sacred herd, 
and have a Kataldl aa their attendant. The other priests of 
lower degree are the Varlal, Kokvali, Kurpuli and Pali- 
karpal. The temples, which are of two kinds, are called 
Boa and Paid, the former being sugarloaf-shaped and the 
latter like an ordinary house. There ore, at present, only 
four Boas in existence j they may have originally belonged to 
gome other race, as the Todas do not appear to hold them 
in very great respect, -and their ministering priests belong 
only to the second rank. 

The Todas have a large pantheon, but they revere par- 
ticularly a huntiug god called BHaknn, the son of Dirkiah, 
the son of £n, the first Toda. His temple is at Kambala- 
ked, in the Wainid. Besides him they worship JUmdiea, 
whose representative is the sacred huSalo-bell, which hongs 
from the neck of the finest huSalo of the sacred herd,’® 
The buffalo is indigenous only in the south-east of Asia, 


•when ttey say tbeyinhahUed the low country. One among these Is that 
theiz {orefatheis were the aahjecta of Bavan, and that, being attetw&rds 
unable to bear the severities imposed on them by tbe successful Uavan, 
they fled to these mountains as a place of refuge, ^ving their herds before 
them, carrying their females and children on their shoulders, and vowing 
to wear no covering on their heads till they had wreaked their vengeance 
ou their oppresors.” Congreve, loco ettato, p. 110, says on the contrary; 
'*The Thautawan have a tiadition that their ancestors were suhjecta of 
Kavannah with whom they fled before Ramah." About the legend of tha 
Todas having been the palanquin hearers of Havana, see Ur. H. B. Gn’gg’a 
IlMMtl, pp. 302, 252 and 256. About their coming with B&ma consult 
the Rev. P. Met;, p. <6 : “.The Brahmins of tbe plains maintain 

that the Todas were followers in the train of Rama when he came from the 
North to avenge hinsscU on Ravana and that desiring independence they 
deserted, and fled to the Bills ; hut of this tradition the Todas themselves 
know nothing” ; read also p. 65 j and Mr. Grigg’s J/snus/, p 258. 

« Read Mr. J. -W. BreeW Awoant «/ tU» Pr»viit,re Tribet and ATonw. 

PP- n. n. Grigg's Manual, op. 

192-106. • *' 
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f f , in South India, -Burma and parts of China. It is not a 
native of the North-^est. The most valuable property of 
the original inhabitants must have been formed by the herds 
of these animids, which were and are still higlily esteemed 
and regarded worthy of carrjdng the symbol of the deity. 
The worship of the buffalo is a most striking feature and 
can only be traced to very ancient times. The buffalo figures 
also in Mdfiismali, a town founded by king Mahtsinat, whose 
name implies that he was rich in buffaloes. The worship 
of the fire, or of A{fm, prevailed here, and women were 
allowed unrestricted liberty in the choice of their husbands. 
The rity was situated in the plateau south of the Goda- 
vari, most probably on a tributary of the Krishna. King 
27ila of Daksinapatha reigned hero. He is mentioned as 
an tdly of DurySdhana, though he was HUed in battle by the 
son of Drdno.^* The people of king Kils ore called the 
MdAttahss, and are mentioned in the ^loka previously to 
the Ebicagxriyat, the inhabitants of /fd/to or Kdlagtri, This 
circumstance places the Kahisokas locally in proximity with 
the Gond tribes. Hyeore or Mahisdstira, the country named, 
according to tradition after the buffalo-shaped Asura Mahi§a» 
may hare been a part of king Kilo’s empire The Kilngiri 
mountains and Mysore ore conterminous. The name of tho 
Asura Mahisa is in this case also used ns representing tho 


Compare the Ciyifopuna XVIH, 24 of theSfahibhtrats: 

Sa cs samprtpra KaorerTsm totrairlotanLidhe tadi, 
tithS hlthijsnAUirttt NOo NlUpidh&is nha 23. 

hlalUpSto mahSTlrysir DakviQSpothaYftatihl^. 2t. 

and DrSoaparm 21:^1, 2t,2S. 

8a plof&h Byandaa&t tasmsa-ffUaftamaTarisihliTt 

Lijlddhaitma aiedui jutaUnrat. 24 . 
Ta^Otmatbhsam vajuMm ulcnpdaUn 

Ball<!nti«har«d-Dr»tiQ>b emajamua iT&nagba. 25 

8eo Chnstian Iasscb’# /edwcA* ^tUrtAiiti4lu»Je, toI. I, pp 681-SS3 (o^ 
SS7-S69 m the first edition). 

About the town (bfahe^ms) on the Kirmndl in Indore 

psre the arbdo “Sl*he4T*r»ln BtojjVModem TVlln, »-*- ’ 

the IniiOH AetijMry, vd. XV. (107S), pp X(C-3{8. 
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people of tlie "^nhi^as or Mahtsal'is, a cixcunistanco to wluch 
I have previously on p 14 drawn attention in the case of 
the demons Bala Malla and others 

The word Ma) i^a hna when combined with the Mardthi 
Ba for Bapa father, assumed the form of Mahioixi, and the 
demon Mahsoha is to this day held m high veneration among 
the cultivators and the lower classes of tho population A 
stonehlock generally covered with red lead colour and stand* 
ing in a circle of other stones serves ns his representative 
The structure resembles m this respect the rude stones wor- 
shipped by the Kurumbas Of these I shi'H speak later on 
The worship of the buffalo to which the Todas still adhere is 
very interesting and may perhaps indicate the origin of this 
ancient tribe Some Gond tnbes also sacnfice the buffalo 
Tbs snbj ect deserves to be fully enquired o 

Like other primitive races of Turahian or Scytban 
ongm, the Todas revere the great luminancs of the sky, the 
Sun and the Moon, besides the Pire They have a very 


” IDoigS or Bhardnl killed the bulAilo shaped ta the well 

koowa JlfeA latura after whom Mysote » called * 

According to the legend m the ht&rkapd^yapiirai;)!! ^ 0 had lost all her 
Bona theABuraa la the battle between the Gods and the Asuras Withthe 
object to anihilate the Qode she aseomed the qIl pe a buffalo and under 
went eucb dresdfid austent ea in order to propitiate )3ralima and to obtain & 
eon that the whole world was shaken in itsfoundatioCS and what was worse 
the sage SupBidra wasdistarbcdmhieqniethermita^ He therefore cursed 
Dib to bring forth a buffalo instead of a human ahap^'l Bon Brahma mtti 
gated this curse by co nfinin g the buffalo form to the head and allowing the 
remainder of the body to be like that of a mao This offspring was called 
Mahifasura who defeated the goda end ill treated them till they appealed 
for help to Visou and Sira who jo ntly produced a beautiful representabon 
of Dharanl the 2fah fSturamardani who slow the monster 

The Oa^tUer of Aurangabad menbona MahbBbd on pp 817 and 85S 
‘ Mahiahasura who was slam by Parrah and m honor of whom the feast 
olTJassuta u celebrated is probably Uabsoba a d0®on much worshipped 
by the lower classes and especially by the culbvators, for the purposo of 
lendermg their fields fertde The imago u like a natural longs, consist ng 
of any rounded stone of considerable nse found in the comer or to the side 
of a field This when corered with red lead becomes Mahsoba to which 
prayers are addressed, and cocoanots fowls and gosts are offered (p 347) 
On the aouthem tide of the Chaukspaas m the Lakenwtra range between 
Aurangabad and Phnlman there is a ahnne of Ifahsoba consisbng of a 
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dim idea of the divine powew; they possess hardly any 
religious rites ; but they firmly believe in the existence of a 
life after death, in a heaven for the good and a hell for 
the bad. 

The ceremonies at births, marriages and funerals are 
very ourious and have often been described. They bum 
their dead with the face downwards, a custom which prevails 
still among the aborigines of some parts of Central India. 
The Todas go always bareheaded, as also do the Ehonds. 
The habit of polyandry peculiar to the Gauda*Dravidian 
race is also prevalent among the Todas. 

The interest which this tnbe has excited is mainly due to 
their fine and etrihing appearance so different from that of 
other races and to their dwelling in a most picturesque country. 
The Todas are regarded by the other hill tribes os the lords 
of the soil, and as such exact a tribute {giidxt) from them. 
.How they obtained this supremacy is unknown, and the 
acquisition of their infiuence is the more remarkable, as, 
unless they have greatly ohongod since their first appearance, 
they are not a war-like race, and could not have forced their 
way into these hdls with the aid of arms. The fact that 
the Todas enjoy this peaceful supremacy proves them to 
be very ancient, if not the aboriginal inhabitants of these 
TTillfl. The Todas are steadily decreasing in numbers and, 
according to the last census, numbered only 689. Their 
reputation as sorcerers stood them in good stead and perhaps 
frightened into submission those who might otherwise have 
molested them. The Todas alone among the hill tribes 

Wocic oI stonft turronnded wtlh Bnaller pwees, tad all toTcred with red-Icai 
Donuglhe jstra which 18 held in th« oumth of Choitn, and luta/or/oor 
days, people of all castes, but cspeciaDr the Kuaha, flock Ima a circle of a 
• hund^ wiltss, and offer many ^oep a» «cnflc# *’ 

The boSalo was the earner of Tama, and be is therefore also known as 
ifaliMdirve and af*».#flrdA«na. Sbnda u known as Halifirdana, and 
one of his Mitfu is called J/sAydoaiid h l shif a or hithisa, Ushitaka or 
ofpcople JfskiferfAan u thenixcoof a place, ifiitfyt 
that «l a mixed caste, and Ardliftke Vsides meaning a herd sm a n is also nsed 

l&thesensoo! a man who Ures by the prortitotion of his wife — Bee p 161 . 

25 
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axe not afraid of the Kurumbas, who are generally shimned 
as wizards 

Very many conjectures have been ventured to explain 
the term Toda or Titda. The d in this word is, according to 
Bishop Caldwell and the Rev. Mr. Metz, denial and not 
Imgml, as the Eev. Dr. Pope is inclined to believe, for he 
spells it Tuda Dr. Pope does so probably to support the 
derivation he proposes. He connects the name of the Toda 
with the Tamil word Tolam, herd, and derives from it a pro- 
blematic word Tohn, in the sense of herdsman. The modem 
Tamil Tolu, a fold for cattle, is the loot of Tohnam which is 
again contracted into Tolam. Toiuvar signifies according 
to the dictionaries agriouUurista, but the word Tolar in this 
meaning is not given. Besides, the o in Tolar is long, while 
that in Toda is short. Moreover, the people who keep these 
cattle-stalls are not herdsmen, but agriculturists. On the 
other hand the Todas are a pastoral, and not an agricultural 
tribe.’® 

Having met with no explanation which satisfies me, I 
venture to propose one myself. I believe that the t in Toda 
or Tuda is a modification of an original k, and that the real 
name is Koda ox Kuda. This I explain as a derivation of 

■’‘BeoDr Tamil attd Sngluh J)iclionarif,'p 636, where TdlKtor 

Q^/r(^a;/f 18 ex^ained as egnculturists, ta0^iff6uu3/r®«6fr, in Col. 
^&T 8 hairsPhr#nol 0 ^>rt amonjit the T«Jat the first note on p X rs &a follows ' 
“ Todao Tamil, Torayam and Toram =t a h*rd And thus Toravan or 
TOfaiis: (Pope)’* Compare Bishop Caldwell’s Introduction Coto- 

parative Lravtdtan Orammar, p 37 ** Dr Pope connects the name of the 
Todas with tho Tamil word Tore, a herd , hut the d of Tuda is not the 
lingual (f, hut the denta!^ which has no relationship to r or 1 The denratjon 
of the name may be regarded as at present anhnown ” The Eev. F Kittel 
writes to the Indian Antiquary, vol lH, p 205 " In Fort XXIX. of the 
Indian Antiiaary, p. 93 nq the name of a well-known small tnbe on the 
Nllagin IS given as ‘ Toda ' Tho lingual 4 m this word is not in the 
month of tho Nllagin people, these pronouncing It ' Toda ’ The same 
remark is to bo applied to the word * JTWa* on p 96 ; the true spelling of 
thu namn u • i:«a ’ Theword ‘Toda’may mcan'manof thotop,’ sciL 
of the hills. ‘ Kata ’ can be derived firom vanous DravKja roots ' it is 
difEcult to say what its true meaning u Certainly it does not mean ‘ cow 
killer,’ as tome Lave thought ’’ 
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lo or ku^ mountain and Koda or Kuda Bignifies then a 
mountaineer. The change of K into i is perhaps not very 
common, yet it takes place Occasionally. The ‘Tamil ksl 
to ask, \s, e ff , tal in Qondi ; the Irula kalage, heloTr, corres- 
ponds to tah in Tamil and MalayS-lam ; the Kurg Udatu and 
the Tamil Itle, below, is tht in Tulu. The town Kondoia, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, is likewise called Tondoia, and the 
district Khcmde^h is also known as Tandesh. The same change 
can be observed in the middle of ft word, as the Sanskrit 
iilaka frontal mark, becomes optionally Ulakam and UMmnia. 
Tamil, and sdttuka is altered into caituvtkam or cdittivilamJ’’ 
Peculiarly enough, when inquiring into their name, I 
was informed by Toriotia Natives and even by some Todas 
that the Todavar Q^ir/s&ir ore also called Kodavar 0<sTffeur.T> 
And this statement which supports my conjecture is up- 
held by several names of persons and places. I take thus 
SodftQild, which lies near Kdiagiri, and is the seat of one of 
the Palais containing some of the most ancient Todomands 
in the sense of denoting the district of the Kodas.’^ One of 


” The goaeraUy accepted denvstion of Teluga or Telmga is from 
JViltn^iT, hut this icnnios doubtfol aa the (cm TnliCga la a corruption 
o! TriValings, to which tho of Pliny cormpoada “ Inanla 

in Gunge est mjignai ampltlodinia gentom continena unam, Miifoyahnffapt 
Homme Hiat Nator. Lib VI, cap 23 11 Telinga u a modified form 

of Kalmga, this word would provide another example of the interchange 
hetween a A and I, About ShadwA, eee p IS9, & fit 

The / IS occasionally licscn as the vepresentabre of aH the others con- 
sonants, ITauinarila sa thus playfully cbonged uto m Vedanta- 

dSjiltncarja’s and padnka into Mluta in the J’Hifula’ 

«a^a*ra of the same eulhor. 

« T C Aladuranayaha Pdhii, the elert of Major-General Morgan, 
has told me of hia own accord that be hM often board tho Todavar call 
themselves and b© called Eodavar Some Kfitaa whom I asked confirmed 
this evidence A few Todas told me the same They might have said so 
to please me, hut they had no reason for so doing, ae I had not expressed 
to them any opinion on that sul^ect 

” Kodanad lies on tho north of Paianganid It contains one of the 
olde«t mands and between it and Kotagiri are found the sculptured 
Cromlechs of IDai oru. Some derive the name of Kodanad from Aeifae, tho 
Toda word for monkey, which corresponda to the KOta term Isdc, »nd the 
Badaga, Kurumba, and Irula But the pres^ce of the common 
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the ancestors o( the Todas is called KolSn,®“ and the Hnli- 
kaldrug is also named Kodfitha-betta, after the god 
Kodatha^i 

The Todas have many cnstoma which are also met with 
among other tnhes, e g , among the Kola But this coin- 
cidence does not prove the existence of any relationship The 
same ntes and practices often prevail among totally different 
people who hve at a great distance from one another. The 
smgnlar custom by which the youngest son becomes heir to 
the property in opposition to the law of primogeniture is 
observed by the Todas in South India as well as by some 
Holstein peasants in North Germany. 


brown monkey loAm (iSrunt being tbe black monkey) w baldly n distinctiTe 
feature of any diatnct on the bills It is perhaps possible the Todas 
changed the initial Utter of their onginal name in (»der to avoid any 
allusion to that of the monkey 

About KotSB read Breeka’ Tnmytvct Trtiet o/tAe JPiUytri, pp 34, 3S, 
37, 97, 99 KotSn is said to have brought tbe Eotas up to tbe bills, though 
they are also represented to hare been bora on tbe hills, p 36 ' Eotsn vent 
to the Sundahs, and estabhshed a Ifnart and JPdtaU, and placed the Kotos 
at the Kun^b called by the Todas ^deikokal ’ 37 '* After this, 

KotSn vent to a Kurumba village in Dani Shlma, and on his retom, vhen 
bathing in a stream, a hair oi a golden colour came to his band , he followed 
it up stream to find the owner ol the hair, and saw a Swtini woman, by 
name Terkosh, whom he married After this, Koton returned home to his 
mend near the Avalanche Rotea slept on a deer skin, vote a silver 
nng, and earned a spear, bow, and arrow On the night of hia return he 
went to deep, and in the monimg nothing was found of him but his 
spear and rug and some blood on the deer.akm He and Terkosh were 
transformed into two hills, on the Sisapaiu aide of the hills, to which both 
RnTumba.s and Todas pay occasional ceremonial visits The Knmmhas light 
a lamp on the hill Terkosh When tbe Todas see these two hills, they sug 
the song abont Koten (Thus five gods are connected in those traditions 
with diSerent bills, vu — Hirldsh, Eodatha, P&reh, Koten, and TSrkoah 
If the Todas onginally deified every hill, not an unnstaral worship for 
mountaineers the number ol their gods, otherwise astonishing, is accounted 
lor The Todas, in common with the other hill tnbes, still offer ghee to be 
burnt to hlaleswaramala) ” 

About Ivodstba rend ittdm, p 35 “ One day the Gods took connsd, 

saying ‘ why does the lute come here, let us dnve him out *, so one of them 
Rodstba took the kite home to Kbdatha-betta (Hulikaldtirga) and pushed 
him over , the kite, m falling, caught hold of a bamboo, with which he 
returned, and struck Kodstha’s head, so that it split into three pieces •' 
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Though it IS difficult as yet to decide definitively the 
etimological status of the Todos, I believe I have been 
successful in assigning them to the Gaudian branch of the 
Gauda-Dravidian race. 


The Kotas. 

Nest to the KuTumbos and Todos the Kotas ore the 
most ancient inhabitants of the Nilogiri range. According 
to Toda tradition Koten introduced them to these hills. 
Though they are regarded ao the Pariah element among the 
hill-tribes, if is possible that they were originally more 
nearly related to the Todos, whom they call their annaia^ 
malu, i e., brothers. They have many customs in common with 
the Todas, that which constitutes the yoxmgest brother 
os heir of the house, a practice which seems also to prevail 
among the Kurumbas. They rocogxuze no caste distinctions, 
but are sjib'dmded into Kcris or streets. They ore a very 
industrious tribe and devote themselves to agriculture and to 
various sorts of handicrafts. They excel os carpenterB, smiths, 
tanners, hosket-mokers, &a They acknowledge the Todas 
as tho lords of the soil, and pay them tribute (^uifu). They 
are well-formed, of overage height, not bad featured and fair- 
skinned. They Uve in seven villages, one of which is in the 
neighbourhood of Gudalar*^ He last census fixes their 


** Compare Dr Shortt'i ^eeomt »J JViies »f tA* pp. 

63-S7* tnbo tasks next to the Todos us pnontjrof oocopatioa ot 

those hills. They hare no costo, and are in this respect equid to the 
Fonehs of tho low country , and as a body, are tbs most lodostnons ot tho 
hill tribes, ginas much o! their time and attention to agnculturo and 
handicraft, Ac .. They also «npl^ thcmselree as iVm/rs, and are highly 
estoeraod in the for tho excellent leather they cow . . . They ac- 

knowlodgo the Todas as lotls of the soil At the suno tuna they exact 
from each hamlet of the Badagas within certua distance of their own xOlsge, 
certain annual fees, which they Kceiro la kind for semcea nmdmd as 
haadicraftamen, tc,, m addition to that Of ceremonial or iestiro occasions 
for menial eemces performed ... In oonfirmation of their haring followed 
tho Todu as settlers on theeo IHUs they hold the best lands, sad hare 
the prinlege of sdoeting the hert wheaew they wish to extend their hold, 
mgs. They are weU made and of to!«ahle brnght, rathei good feslured and 
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numljer ab 1,122 souls, 55 Kotas are assigned to the Bombay 
Presidency 

It seems probable that the Todas and Kotas lived near 
each other before the settlement of the latter on the Nilagin 
Their dialects too betray a great resemblance, and, if my 
conjecture concerning the original name of the Todas is 
confirmed, their names at first were also much alike.®^ The 
Xotas are the only bill people who are not afraid of the 
To las, and they treat them occasionally even with bare 
courtesy, though, as a rule, a Kota, when meeting a Toda 
an6,Ba4aga,IiSt8 both bis bands tobis face and makes bis 
oheisance from a distance They do also not, like the other 
hill tribes, stand in awe of the mysterious power of witch- 
craft, with which the Todas ate credited 

According to a tradition of theirs they lived formerly 
on TColhmalai, a mountain in Mysore ** They possess, like 
most Hindus, a tradition concerning their special breation 
Their god, Kamataraya perspired once profusely and he 
‘ wiped from his forehead three drops of perspiration, and 
out of them formed the moat ancient of the hill-tribes, viz , 
“ the Todas, Kurumbas, and Kotas The Todas were told to 
“live principally upon milk , the Kurumbas were permitted 


Iiglxt skumed liaTing a copper color aad some o! them are the fau-est 
ekiimed among the HiU tnbes They bar® well formed beads covered 
with long black hair grown loag asd let loose or tied up carelessly at 
the bivk of the head The women are of moderate height of fair build 
of body and not nearly so good looking as the men ” Read also Breeka’ 
FrimtUti Tfthes of the JfHagtru pp 40-47 and Meta pp 127-132 

** Tha Cenauamaatuina S 232 m tha North 'Weatem.pKivmita, 

1 112 Sotalcao 672 Kota ja* and 1 C>70 Sottkar«$ m Madras 

See Kev F SIctz loco ettato p 127 “The close efSmty existing 
between the language of theTodaeandthatof the Kotas leads me to believe 
that both these tnbes came from the same quarter and that they probably 
eettled on the Neilghemes at about the same penod ” 

“See Metz xbidem p 127 ‘ According to one of their traditions the 
KotaaformcrlylivcdonamoantaiaiD Mysore called KoUimalS afterwhich 
they named the first village they bmlt on the Noilghemoa They now 
occupy seven tolerably large vUlages, all ol which are kndwn by the general 
name of Kotagm or Cow loUere hill “ 
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** to eat the flesli o! buffalo wives , and tbe Eotaa were 
“ allowed jjeiJeot liberty in the oboioe of their food, being 
‘ informed that they might eat camon, if they could get 
“ nothing better, and beef also, though it is repulsive to all 
“ Hindu notions ” 

It 13 wrong to connect tho name of the Kotaa with cow- 
slaying and to derive it from the Sanaknt go hatya This 
derivation seems to have been suggested from Kokatury one 
of tho corrupted forms of the name of the Kstar or Kster 
According to the late Mr Brcelji, m his ^nmxiive Tnhes of 
the Nilagxniy p 40 '* The Todas call them Kuof, or cow- 
people,” hut smgularly enough the Toda word for cow is 
dananXy like the Kununha and Badaga dana Dr Pope on 
the other hand goes so far os to contend that the Todas had 
no word for cow , a statement which I regard as ©stremely 
venturous However in both circumstances, if tbe Todas 
have no term for cow, or if that term is danam^ they could not 
have called the Kfitas, Kuof or cow people Moreover, the 
Kotas would not call themselves by such a name, nor would 
the Todas and the other hill tribes who have no knowledge of 
Sanstnt apply a Sanskrit word to designate their neighbours 
The denvation of the term ITofa is, as clearly indicated, from 
the Gauda Dravidjan wordAo, (A«), mountain, and the Kotas 
belong to the Gaudian branch It is a peculiar coincidence 


w Met* pp ‘*7 aud \1i The Ketaa we the ©Tily c{ ell the h\U 
tnhes who pract sq the indostiul arts and they are therefore eBsentiel 
almost to the very existence of the other Classes They work in gold and 
Bilver are carpenters and hlacksoutbs lacnere and rope makers ombreUa 
maters potters sad znascsns and nr® at the same dme cnltiratore-of the 
sod They are however a equal d race living ch efly on camon and are 
on this account a hye word among the other castea who while they feel that 
they cannot do without them nCTorthoIesa abhor them for their filthy 
habits All tho catflo that die in the villages are earned off by tbe Kotaa 
and feasted on by them in common with the vnlturea with whose tastes 
their own precisely agree and at no tune do the Kotas thrive so well as 
when there u murrain among the herds of the Todas and Badagas 

•T See Breeks p 40 The same is fonnd differently spelt Kota 
Kotor Kotor Eohatftr Tbe denratioa is nncertain KebsU or Gohato 
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that according to th© statement of Mr Hamiah, Deputy 
Supenntendent of Mysore, tKe Lingayet Panchalas (work- 
ers in metals) and Huttagars are colled Kotars in this part 
of the country (Hanhar), and they worship Kama (god) 
and Kurymena (goddess) ** To this remark Mr. Breaks 
adds ; “ Also that a oaste of the same name exists in Marwar 
and Guzerat ” Dr. Pr Buchanan makes a similar remark 
about the goddess of the Padcal^ 

The occupation and the worship of the Mysore Kotas 
confirmed to a oextain degree the tradition of the Jlilagiri 
Kotas when they contend that they came from Mysore. 


cow'kiUer, ^3 been sag^eated, bnt tbis aeeins donbtfol Tbe Todas call 
them Kuol, or cow people '* Bead aUo Mr H B Gngg'e Jtutnet Manual, 
pp 203-213 Onp 203 he aays **Tb.« name u diSerently spelt Eotu, 
Ester, £otar, Eohatur and Eotturs Ita denvation is doubtful The 
Todu call them S^u«f or cow men, and, arguing from this word, some 
connect it with Si (Sans } cow, and Jialya, $ $ , cow kiUisg The fint part 
of the denvstioo is probably correct They are emphatically men of the 
MW, as opposed to the buffalo, the animal of the Toda The latter they are 
nerer allowed to keep , the former they keep, but do not, for superstibona 
reasons, milk" Compare note 76 on p ISO where Bev F Eittel also 
decides against the explanation of Kota as cow killer. 

The Ber Dr Pope peculiarly enough declares on page 261 of his 
Tuda Grammar in Lieut -Colonel Manball’e Fhrenologwt amongtt tko Todat 
‘'KB — ^No Tuda word for cow, plough, sword, or shield ” Yet according 
to Re'S F Metz s Vocahutaiy of the Toda Dialect in the Madroi Journal of 
Lxleraturo and &>««», toI XVII (1857), p 136, and to Mr Breeks'Voca- 
bolary, on p 113, the Toda equiralent for cow is danam Bev F Metz, 
loeo oitaio, gives nehhel as the Toda word for plough, and urlhbtm (pro- 
nounced u2<A5ini) for to plough 

*3 See Breeka' Prtmtttve Tftioi oj the SMagint, p 47 
** Bee Dr Fr Buchanan s Journey ffrom 3£adra$ through Mysore, Canara, 
and Malalar, Madras, 187©, vol I, p 477 "The deity peculiar to the 
caste (of the Fanchalsr) is Camoehuma, or Kal\na, who is, they say, the 
same with Fareats, the wife of Siva '* Compare BreeVs FrimiUve IVibei, 

p 44 "The chief Bota festival, however, IS the annual feast of Eamataraya, 

called Katnbata or Kamata ” Bead also Qngg a Manual, p 205 “ The 

Betas had, it la said, formerly hut one deity B&matac&yu, hut they also 

worshiphiswife (Eahasuma or Ealikai), each u represented by a silver plate 

The god 18 also c^ed Kambata and Kamata " Kdmata may ho of Sansknt 
origin KamadSva is a name of fiiva, and Kamat?! one of Dnrga or Kali. 
T*;&»ta6» ‘ Uniiaotu ’ Bgmdce tn Telugu workman. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

On the Kxjravas (Kdruvas, Koroias), Koracaru, 
Kv|ius (YEnAKU!.As), Kadrs, Kunnuvas, 

The flbove-mentioned names are representative terms of 
various kindred tnhes ttKo live scattered in this country. 
"While a considerable majority of their relatives in Northern 
India have embraced agricultural pursuits and form a pre- 
ponderant element of the rustic population, many of their 
cousins in Southern India still ding to their old mountain 
homes, or roam os migratoiy hordes over the country, or are 
leading a pastoral life os shepherds. 

For the sake of lucidity I shall consider these tribes under 
separate heads and begin with the wandering Kuravas. 

O.v THB Kuravas (Kuruva^, Kurwias), Koracaru, Ac. 

These wandering tribes are known over the greater part 
of India as Kuravas (Eoravos) or Knrumas. They are also 
known as Koracaru (Korcam, Korsaru orKuruciyar), which 
term may ho cither a variation of Korava, the v being 
changed into c, or, as has been suggested, may be e:q)ldn6d 
as a nused compound from k<n^ mountain and the Sans- 
krit root car, to go, so tiint it means hill-walkers. In this 
case their name reminds on© of their Dravidian brothers 
tho Ifalacar (Malasar). Dr. Francis Buchanan by calling 
the Koragas of South-Konara ICornvas, identifies them with 
the latter. At another place, however, he names the Koravas 
also Koramas 

In consequence of their roving life and the begging and 
cheating propensities which so many Kuravas exhibit, they 
are much disliked and shunned.” They wander continually 


•" Compare Dr Francis Buclsnan’s Jourvey from Madras through tht 
CaunlTus of SCysors, Camra, aiut Jfalaiar, second edition, rol I, pp 17#. 
I 7 & “Tho Coromai, or Coramaru, nto a set of people considered by the 
£rdAm3ii»e.aMi wapora or mixed breed. They make baskets and trade la 
gram and salt to a considerable extent > hot none of them can read or wnt« 
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from one place to another, gaming a precarious livelihood 
by making and selling wicker baskets of bamboo and reed 
grass, or mats and other household utensils of bamboo 
Some of them also know how to prepare metal wires of steel, 
copper, and iron They are famous hird-catohers, clever 
8nahe-]ugglers, and very expenenccd hunters If nothing 
else offers, they pierce the ears of children to insert ornaments, 
or tattoo the limbs of persons who desire this embellishment 
of their body Most of their women ate fortune tellers, 
while the men profess often to bo conjurors 


They Uve, m general m email camps of mOTcablo huts, which are Bometimes 
rtationary near large towns , hot they are often m a state of daily motion, 
while the peoplo me following the mercantile concerns The Cornmni con- 
sist of four families, Majirajuta Csiadtru, Maynepatrti, and Sattpalnt 
These aroanslogo is to the Odtranu of the Br&hmans , fora man and woman 
of the same fai^y never intermarry, being considered as too nearly allied 
by kindred The men are allowed a pluralit) ofwi%es and purchase them 
from their parents The agreement is made for a certain number of /ononis, 
which are to be paid by instalmente as they can be procured by the young 
woman’s industry , for the women of this caste aro very diligent in spinning 
and carrying on petty traffic When thehargam has been made, thehnde- 
groom provides four sheep, and some country ram, and gives a feast to 
the caste, concluding the ceremony by wrapping a pieco of new cloth round 
bis bndc Should a man’s wifo prove unfaithful, he generally contents 
himself with givu^ her a baiting as she is too valixahle to be parted with 
on slight grounds , bat, if ho chooses, she may he du orced. In this case, he 
must assemble the caste to a feast, where he publicly declares hia resolu- 
tion , and tho woman is then at liberty to marry any person that she chooses 
who 18 willing to take her The Corama* do not follow nor employ the 
BrShmans, nor have they snypnests, or sacred order ‘Whenm distress 
they chisfiy invoke Venealy Ramana the TnyotAi andvow small 

offerings of money to his temple, ebould they escape They frotiuentlj go 
into the woods and sacrifice fowls, pigs goats, and sheep, to J/unt, who is a 
male deity and u said by the DraAnwns to bo a servant of latcara , but of 
ttns cmramstance the Ceramaa prolesa ignorance Thoj , as usual, eat the 
sacrifice They have no images, nor do they worship any Once in two or 
three years the Ceranuu of n viOago make a collection among themselves 
and purchase a brass pot, in which they put five branches of the tfeho 
raehta and a coco-nut This is covered with flowers and sprinkled with 
sandsl-wood water It u keptmasmall temporary shed for three days 
danng which time tho people feast and dnnk, svmCciBg lambs asd fowls to 
Mannia,the daughter of Sira At tho end of the three davs thav throw 
the pot into the water ” ^ ^ 


AbW J ^ Dabo«*^smpf.««or tU CharocUr, ITcnxn, o»a 
Cwrw«//^#i>rtpi>o//aA4,thinl®ditioa,3IadraB, 1879,pp 335-338 o^ho 
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The^ generally bury tbeir dead in solilaiy and unknown 
places at nigbt, and the traces of their dead disappear bo com- 
pletely that the Natives have a common saying : “ Nobody 
has seen a monkey’s carcass or the corpse of a Kurava,” and 
if anything is irretrievably lost the fact is intimated by the 
proverb : “ It has gone to the burial place of the Kujavas 
and to the dancing room of the wandering actors.” 

As a rule they do not acknowledge tho jjriestly supre- 
macy of the Brahmans, nor do they worship Hindu divini- 
ties, unless Hindnired to a certain extent However, many 


vagrants called Kiuarers are divided into three branches One of these is 
chicdf engaged in the traffic of salt, which (hey go, m bands, to the coasts 
to procure, and carry it to the interior of tho country on the bacLs of asses, 
which they have in great droves . . The trade of another branch of tho 

IvuiaTors u tho DULnutseturo of osier panmers, wicker baskets, and other 
household utensils of that sort, or bamboo mats This class, like the 
preceding, aro compelled to traverso the whole country, from place to place, 
{b guest of emptoi'meat The third species of Jvunvers is gcaerally 
kaovrn under tho namo of Stilta^lfaiitru or robbers, and indeed those who 
composo this caste aro gencnily thieves or eharpers, by profession and nght 
of birth Tho distiaclion of espertness in filching belongs to this tnbe . 
The KalU'B^at™ are eo expert in this speoes of robbery (ofcuttmgthrongh 
the mnd wall an opening sufTieiently large to pass through), that, m Iras 
than hftlf-aa hour, they will carry of! a ndi lading of plunder, vnthout being 
heard or suspected till day-light discloses tho vdlainy ” 

See Uer JI A Shemng’s JPuJu TnSes and Gutet, voL HI, p 142* 
Kgraear, a tnbe of thieves and vagabonds wandering about the distncts of 
tho Carnatic This tribe is common to several distncts Among the Tamila 
these people aro called Koravars, but by the Telugua, Terakalaa In Xorth 
Arcot they njortgigo their unmamed daughters to pay their croditora when 
unable to pa) their debts In some distncta they obtain thcir wires by 
purchase, gtnng a sum varying from thirty to seventy rupees The clans 
into which they ore divided do not intermarry In Madura and South 
Arcot the Koravars are hawkers, petty tradirra, dealers m salt, jugglers, box- 
makers, breeders of pigs and donkeys . and arc a drunken and dissoluto 
wee,” Compare J 11 Kelson’s Jfanuat •/ JTaifara, Part II, p 69, about 
the J Ta ratvftf 

Consult further Dr EdwardBalfour “On the Migratory Tribes of Katives 
fn Central India” in the Joarwtt aj th«AMt*c S«<i»ty£/ SrtijaJ, voL Kill, 
IStt.pp 9-12 “ThoA'orairo Thumigratorypeoploarrangothenisclveainlo 
four divisions, tho Bajantn, Tclmg KoUa, and Sjli Korawas, speaking the 
same language, but none of them inlrrmirrytngor rating with each other 
Whence thi'v originally migrated it would be difficult perhaps now to com* 
to a conclusion, nor could it be coirvctla ascertained how far they extend 
The Bijantn, or Gaen ka Kcirawa,tho musiol or village Koniwa, aro met 
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revere Vfinkatesvara of Tnpati, or ^iva and Kill in their 
cruder forms, the latter especially as Manainma Gurunaths, 
a village god whose presence is indicated by a rude stone 
situated under a tree, la also an object of their veneration, 
though some Kunmhas claim him as their special god Their 
own elders generally fill the position of priests 

They practise polyg'imy and are said to pawn their vfives 
for debt Their family disputes are decided by arbitratore, 
but they often nurse their quarrels to such an extent that an 
interminable law suit is called a Kurava’s stnfe 

They have different euh divisions m various parts of the 
country, either according to their various clans or the occu 
pation they follow, and the latter soon bpcomes a tribal 
distinction Dr Francis Buchanan mentions a classification 


m Btjapore Bellarj Hfd«rabad and throughout Canare Their 
food differs from that of the H ndoo as veil as the Mahonedan theyserer 
eat the cov or bullock but the jackal porcupine bog and wUd boar deer 
and tigers are sought after and used by them* They deny that robbery is 
ever made a regular mode o! earning a subs stence an honesty hoverer 
that the people among whom they dwell g to them but Lttle credit for 
They live by thieving making grass ecreens and baskets The men likewise 
attend at festivals marriages and butha as musiaans which has obtained 
for them the name olBajantn Thewomen too earn a little money by 
tattooing on the skin the marks and figures of the gods which the fez^ea 
of all castes o! Hindus ornament their arms and for^eads with The 
age for marrying is not a fixed time and different from every other people 
in India the yonth of the female u net thenght of consequence Jtis 
not onnsual to have two three or four wives in one household among th s 
people Thispeopls live wtuously the abandonment of their danghters is 
never made a trade oft and other classes epeak favorably of their chastity 
They respect Brahmins though they never seem to respect the gods of the 
Hindoo mythology The Telmg Ivorawa (generally known as Hush 

Korawa Aghare Pal TTale prost tnte Korawas) gam a livelihood by basket 
makmg and selling brooms in making whicb their wires assist bat the r 
chief means of sabsistence is in tbe prostitulioa of their female relat vea 
whom for that purpose they devote to the gods from their birth The 

goddess in whose service the lives of the Telmg Korawas devoted women 
are thus to be spent has her chief shrine near Bellary They never devote 
more than one of theu daughters the rest are married and made honest 
women of Th s bran h bury the r dead and the food that was most liked 
by the deceased u placed at the head of the grave The most favorable 
amen of the etate of the deported sonl « dnwn from its be ng e^ten by 
acrow less ausp Clous a by a cow but if bo h the crow and cow declme to 
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based on the family system, while Abbe Dubois gives 
onother denved from occupatioa, and Dr Dalfour prefers 
one of local origin 

In the census report these people are arranged under 
different heads, and their aggregate number amounts to 
nearly 175,000.®‘ 

On the Kurds (Ybrakulas) and Kaurs 
Another tnbe who are acknowledged as a separato 
class of the Kuravas are tho Yerakuhcandlu or Terakala~ 
ram, who call themselves Sunt, ^ulurunt or JTo/a, while 
the Tamil people designate them as Ktiravar, whom they 
resemble m their manners and customs^* They live m 

eat It, they deem the dead to have lived a very dej^raved bfe^aDdimpoBO 
a heavy flne on hu relatives tor havmg permitted sneh enl ways " 

About tho tumo eoaeult OUttary nj Juittiol and Ittrenue Ttrmt, by 
II H NVUmQiP 2S1 "Ktr<it\iru tUtoSereharu, E^aryi,tr Eorum, te , 
comptly Korthow Tho name ol a tnbe in tho Karsatie, whose huaiaess 
IS maVuig bamboo mats and hatVets, or who carry betelmila trom market to 
morhet tlioy lire in thehilisandforests 

“ JTertffartfca, Ktramarai a/i>t,or Sonvenu, or ahhrov JTorsisr, Jicrsmitr 
The name of a low triho In Mysore, of which there are throe hn&che»~- 
SatUi-loramar, who arc protest thieves , Wataga’ioram^T, who are musi* 
mans , and iTiilifci toremar, who are a migratory race, and snhaist by making 
baskets, catching birds, &c they arc lul] and forest tribes and have a 
dialect of their own (the name may he only a local modification of Eela, 
or Colt, tho hiU tnbes of Jlutdostan) " On p 305 ** Eunehehism, or 

f’ltnimnn, blal A class of people inhahitiijg the hills m Wyn&d ** 

** According tnthe Census Report of 18$I, there were registered is India 
7,875 Kuntmar in Uadns, 1,07) Ooreha in the 'North-Western ProTinces, 
2-t Ilakikoraw in Iljilcmbad, 11,884 Kowhar in Mysore, 110,473 Avrerar 
in Madras and IVavancore, 597 AwAvrin Domltty, Eervnacmayar in 
Madras, 14,108 Avrrt in Bomtoy, 1,001 Avrarsedtu m Madras 3I,Ct4Avra 
in the Central PniTinccs U Aaraesr m tho Central ProTinces, and 8,135 
Aoncdi in Ilyderahad, Ac 

** Consult n n "Wilson’s GUs$afy, pp 560, 561 ” TtriuJltcar, ( ?) Tel 
prohably for Ar»l«rd^v, pi Tmlttrandta, and tho same as those eorrspUy 
temed rrrWirsnlso, Isro-larfi, nTe designation 

of a wild migratory tribe who subsist on game and all sorts ct Beth 
they make and sell baskets and mats, and are considored as outcasts both 
men and wotner pretend to be fortune tellers and conjurors thev are 
sdso said to bo called Aeorjls-wJsh*, larM vanlaa (icrfshi, or more correctly 
rdn/fu, being only the plural of rs^a), Tera Icrfi, and lrr«IW/<^ but to bo 
Imown amongst IbemsUyesas A*//*, they are possibly the some who appear 
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like manner under tents fixed by bamboo poles and covered 
•with mats made of reed grass They are also continually 
roammg about, avoiding villages and towns and preiemng 
to pitch their tents in -some open ground a few miles distant 
from inhabited places, only to strike them again after a 
few days’ stay They thus wander over Hyderabad, the 
Ceded Distnots, and oth« adjacent provinces Their tents 
of which every family possesses a separate one, with a few 


among the predial elavea in K&tg under the name of 3 errwanroo, » t , 
ErrafdHdlii ? red men, or Tevaru qv or Yerlart, or Erehltn, (?) also 
specified amongst the semle races of Kftrg ” 

Further see “The Migratory Kaces of India,” by Assistant Surgeon 
Edward Balfour, Madras Army, in the YlaArM ]aunial of Literature and 
Seitnee, vol (188") PP ^ 9 “ The Coorroo This seems to be a 

branch of the Sorauia people two divisions of whoio were described by 
sse in an article on the Migratory TVibes of India This wandering race 
occupy the Ceded Pistncts and are called bv Mahomedans 'Eoorshe 
Wanloo Telings give them the names of ‘ erltel wanloe,* ' Yera ieedi * 
and 'Yeralielloo,' andthe AravaslmoirthemasCooTtee but their designs 
tion among themselves is Coorroo, the rr being pronounced by them with 
a loud thnliing sound I believe them to be a branch ol the Rorana 
people from the sunilanty of their customs and from their using similar 
artidea ol diet, but the term Jlioreioa was quite now to this community, 
who, although faTnilmr with the appellations of the Mahomedans and 
Hin^a, told me that Coorroo was the only name they ever deaignated 
themselves by They live in huts constructed of mate, very neatly woven 
froma long gtasa named m Telagoo zamboo ” which grows la the beds of 
tanks, and which they spread over a bamboo frame work They are inces 
santly on the move, wandenng^about the country, and thej never reside 
inside of towns, hot pitch theirlitUocsmps on open plains three or four miles 
from some inhabited place They rarely remain above two or three days in 
one spot and their journeys are of considerable length The value of one of 
their huts would hardly amount to baU a rupee (one shilling) asses, goats 
and pigs constitute their wealth , the two last of theao they uso as food and 
sell for money m towns They, likewise, earn a little hy selling grass mats 
baskets made ol ^nes and bamboos, the bandy work of the men but 
which are sold by the women Each family in their communities lives 
apart in its own hut, constructed, as above mentioned by the mats woien 
by themselves The men informed me that they usuaUy marry about the 
time that their mustaches appeal (18 years of ago f ) wiUx women who have 
attained maturity and abnde is never taken to her husband a hat before two 
months after this penod of her hie Thoy marry onu wife only, but they can 
keep asmanyof their womenasth^chooso The greatest number however, 
that any of my informants rememberad to have seen in ono man s hut was 
oue wife and three kept women , thia latter class being m general widows 
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asses, goats, and pigs represent their property They earn 
besides a precanoua Imng by soiling grass mats and cano or 
bamboo-baskets, winch are mode by the men, but hawked 
about and sold by the women In their wanderings they 
sometimes commit all sorts of robberies and often are trouble- 
some dacoits and highway robbers 

Accounts vary about their mamnge customs Accord- 
ing to some, tho tah or mamage string is hound round the 

The iBarmgo ceremony co&etsta m epnaWing nco and turmeric over the 
bnde nnd bnijcgTOOQitf hcnd and after it is orer the bnds returns to her 
pircnta (ind remains with them for five days The Coonoo attaches much 
importance to the puntj of their unmam^ females, bat they regard a want 
of integrity in their married women as a trivial matter They dnnk 
all wrts of intoxicating tlnnki bnl never uae opiuai or any of the pre- 
parations from hemp They never nse the flehi of tho horse, jacVoU, 
tiger cheetah or crow hut they eat the hog mouse rat wild nt, and 
fowls It IS d flicult to ea> wtut (heir religion la They do not bind on the 
(afi in mamage or use nn> of tho Ilioda socUnan marlcs on their lorcheids, 
neither do thc> revere the Brahmans or any religious superior sor perform 
any rotigious ceremony at any Hindu or Cudhist temple but they told ma 
that when they pray they construct a smsU pyrscua of clay which they 
term Slanammah and worship it Bat though they seem thus almost with- 
out ft form of religion tho women had small gold and silver ornaments 
suspended from cords round their necks and which they said had been 
supplied to them by n goldsmith from whom they had ordered figures of 
htanamma The form represented is that of (he goddess Eali, the wife of 
Biva. They mentioned that they had been told by their forefathers that, 
when a good man dies hir epint enters tho body of aosie of the better 
animals as that of a horse or cow, and thatabcid man • spirit gives life to the 
form of & dog or jackall b it though they toU me this they did not seem to 
bebevo i{ They behove firmly however in the existence and constant 
presence of a ptinciplo of evil who thev «ay, Iroquenlly appears When 
they die the married people are burned but tho uniaamcd are buned quite 
aaiod Without a shroud or kufn, or other clothing a custom which i(ome 
other castor in India likewise follow Tho Coorroo people are naturally of 
a bamboo color, though tanned by tho tun into a darker hue Their faces 
aro oval with prominent booes, their fwtiiTCs having something of tl e 

Tbrtar expression of cotinfcnancv 71So d/rfeef sywiCT by tio *Cocmo' 

as their bngua franca in their mtercourso with the people of tho country is 
tho Teloogoo and I was surprised to find them entirely ignorant of the 
Canare-e language although Imng oxrlusively among the Canorese nation ’ 
Coruparo also Mr 11 F Stokro account of these people in the iltnmal »/ 
Mr \tjhrf J) itrvi compiled and edited by Mr John A C Ik*well,wcj, 
pp 15t-157 Tljciw people (the Terukalas) wander from plaeo to place, 
as they find it «i»y to pain ■ lirujg piCchtng their huts generally in open 
places neuT villages Thtir property consists principally of cattle and ones, 
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neck of the woman , according to others this is not the case 
This discrepancy may be explained by some having adopted the 
usual Hindu customs, whilo others still keep aloof from them 
With respect to their religions worship the same observation 
may hold good There is no doubt that originally they did 
not worship any Hindu deities nor did they in consequence 
perform any religious ceremonies at any Hindu shnne, nor 
revere the Brahmans as their rebgious superiors In fact the 

and they act aa camera of salt and gram ihej cut firewood m the jangles 
and sell it in the Tillages thej also gather and sell a leaf called karepaku 
^the black maigosa) they eat game flesh of all sorts and jungle roots 
They all both women and men pretend to tell fortunes these people 
Ilka all the wandenng tnbes of the district are basket makers They 
are stout men and very hardy in consUtotion Xike the Tanadies they tie 
their hair m a knot over the forehead Lientenant B ilmer in bis letter 
to the Collector dated 22nd Hay I860 No S17 writes tho following as to 
the YerukaUs The crimes they are addicted to are dacoity highway 
robbery and robbery they are the most troublesome of our wanderers * ^ 
The gods whom they chiefly worship are Mahalakshini and Venkatesrara (t 
whom the Trippati temple is sacred) and they also sacrifice to the pitns 
manes of their anoestors They state generally that all gods worshippe ^ 
Hindus are worshipped by them The old men of the tribe are pr ^ 
Each tnbe or family has a god which is earned about with the encampment 
One wh ch I have seen was a piece of wicker work about five inch 8quare» 
cased in black canvas onesideboingcorcred with white sea shells imbedded 
in a red paste It was called 'Polaperamma Polygamy is practised among 
tbe Ycrukalas and tbe number of wives la only limited by the means of the 
huaband There la no polyandna nor u there any trace of the custom 
wh ch sometimes is found among rude tnbes of the brothers of a family 
having their wives ui common The marriage stnng is always tied round 
the neck of the wile The females are said not to marry till they are full 
grown The ceremony uaimlly takes place on a Sunday p ja having been 
made on the Saturday Rice mired with turmenc is poured on the heai^ 
of the ummed couple the Tuamage string is tied on and the ceremony 
IS complete Dunng the lifetime of her huaband a wife may not marry 
another nmn, but after hia death she may it she wishes A man eupporta 
all h e ch I Iren by all his wives If he has a great rvumber, the brothers 
will taka some of them but when they are grown up they return to their 
father s family Sons so rearod will, thraugh gratitude, support their uncles 
m old age I have collected a number of words and phrases 0! tho 
Terukolas among themselves — a language which » umntellgible to the 
Tclugu people The most cursory glanco at those is sufficient to produce 
tho wnvid on that it is a Tamil d alert It has been considerably mixed 
as u to Ih. expected with Tslugn and Canarc-se but in its structure it is 
plaiolj Tam I TheTernkalas nndenbind Tamil when spoken and it is 
auperflttoua to state analogies between their dialect and Tamil inasmuch as 
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old men of the tribe are to this day their priests They 
mainly worship JTariainma or Pol6ramma, an image of 
whom generally accompanies each tnhe in its wandenngs 
The god V^nkateSvara of Tnpati la also held in regiect by a 
great many. They generally keep a lamp burning night 
and day m their encampmenta before which they offer up 
prayers. 


the former u nothing but a patou of th® latter, m ivhich Telofru and 
Canaresa worda are freely used Ihere can b« no doubt as to the fact that 
tho Yerulcalas are a Taniil tribe, hot there arc some points connected vith 
tho name and language which aecm to throw f uther light on the question 
The name haa ta o forms in Ttlugn, one Tcmtnvandlu said by Brown and 
Campbell to bo derived from • tmgu ’ to know, and to have reference io their 
fortune telling lowers undone leAkulavandlu , tho first of thia word is 
evidently not a plant of ‘ keraka * but a distinct word Thu seems to he 
tecognired by Brown and N\ lUon who conjecture that • ^ eni w a prefix to 
be connected hy the word ‘ erra* red The 1 cmkulas in this district 
state that their tnbe namo m their own Ungnsge u * Jvurru ’ also, IvoU. 
and I think thero can bo no donbt that the * 1 tr or ‘ Tern ’ u a men prefix 
and that ‘ Kab,* Wilson's ‘ KnUrrar * represents the real namo of the tribe. 
To connect ‘\cr'or ‘‘icni’ with the Telugu ‘cm,’ red si.’cmsqnite 
o)oanjngle<« it mighlperhaps boeompared’inJh '^ennnj ‘jamtioned by 
Wilson, or which seems tnoropUusiUe to suppose it to be the « or I • 1 emkn • 
(which os kts been Kud u one dcsigaation of tho tnho la Telugu, com* 
pounded with tho real tnho name * Knrmrandlu,' or KoUiwndlu, when, 
acwrliRgtc a cemraon rnphonic UwmTclagn, (he two would co.tlc*c« 

and tho word becomes VcrukLatavandlu The eccond 'L’ would easily be 
dropped and the word asrumo I's coninioa farm birukalavandlu 1 hare 
been uaabla to find that there are any traditions among these people as to 
the countr) from which they ermo , one of (hem indignsndy repudated (ho 
notion of a Tamil origin The language, howerer, and (ho tnbe name 
‘ Rumt ' seems tone nnmisbtfcerMy to point to the identity of this tnbe 
with the well'known Kunvar or Korsrar of the Tamil distnets •' 

The IMonml txii P ZT ZT (i» yLam’g Pamtxunt 

contains in vol I, pp 2S an account of the bcmknlavaedln “The 
rarXe/ifsr* aroa noBwdtrilie Iinngm but* mode of fwlmyra leaves ornwtlc 
They are found in some of tho eastern distnets of the Dominions They 
lire on the flesh of s«iae, game and eamon, and a Iittio gram they may get 
in barter for the mats and Uukets they mastmet They snare birds with 
bird lime and thej have a stnaQ breed of dogs snth which they Idf hares 
They till most of tho dogs when young, but ?o‘am tbo bilcbM to whiel^ 
when thej aw intended for hunting they giro a ccrUia root that renders 
them barren Brahmrrs snll net approach the k arkalwars but the Jangrai 
of tho LingayeM is more phunt, and on tb*> cceauen ef a death, for a present 
of some gnun, ho attends and Uowa hts conch Thoir marrugo cerrmoniiw 
consist la a headman whom they ci*«t for tb* oetasicn and pJsc* cn • 
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The explanation of their hy-name Tejululatandlu (Yeru- 
kalavSndlu, Yerakalavandlu or Tenkalavandlu) offers some 
difficulties Scholars like 0 P Brown and H H Wilson 
are inclined to take yei u in the meaniog of ena, red , hut 
there does not seem sufficient ground for this derivation It is 
true, and I have elsewhere alluded to the fact, that Scythian 
tribes use occasionally terms signifying color, m order to 
represent political positions , black, e g , mdicating, under 
these circumstances, dependence and servitude, and white 
liberty and sovereignty I have not observed, however, this 


throne of turf putting nee on the heads of the young people and uttenng 
some mystic words a pig is then lolled the fiesh is cooked and eaten and 
ample as their ezpenence must he of the qualities of every kind of flesh, 
they are unanimous la decUnog that pork is supenor to all They then 
jump about heat their hellmetal vessels and the whole concludes by the 
whole party male and female getting drunk One of their customs is very 
peculiar On the occasion of a birth the husband is looked on as the subject 
of compassion and is carefully tended by the neighbours as if he and not 
the wife had been the eufferer Like all vagabonds they are regarded with 
iQSpicion and with eome reasou ae they affect to possess a divuung rod in 
the shape of the frond of the wild date by which they may discover on the 
outside o! the house where property le placed within Altho igh despised 
as a carnon eating caste the ryots do not hesitate in cases of uckness to 
consult them Then the dinmug rod is produced a karkalwar woman 
holding one end while the other is given to the person seeking advice a long 
string of words is rattled over the result of the disease foretold and the 
particular ehnns is indicated where an offering is to bo placed or the 
offended Sakti named whose wrath is to be ap^ eased by sacrifice They 
speak a corrupt Tamil * 

Compare also a Bncf Sketch of the Yerukala Language as spoken m 
Bajahmandry m Hie Madras Journal «f LtUrature at^ Sew tt 1679 pp 
93 102 Messrs X. G Sul rahmanyam Iyer and "P bnnivasa 

Pantulu B a asked under the dilution of Hev Alp J Cam a Teruka a 
senes of questions and drew up the paper Mr Cam published afterwards 
a similar hut ehortor paper m the Jilt/ ait vol IX {1880) pp 

210-212 Thehrief sketch contains amongothers the following statements 
‘ TheYerukulasdonotseam to have any distinctive tnbal or nat onal name 
In conversation with each other thev rail themselves ‘ Knluvaru evidently 
from the Sanskrit kula merely stgmfymg 'our people while to strangers 
they speak of themselves as Yerukalavarn aname most probably given them 
their Telngu ne ghbours (Telngu Jair) m allusion to their supposed 
skill in palmistry which they practise as a means of bvelihood The 
Yerukula in question was not able to say when his people settled m Bajsh 
^dry He only knew that a long time ago they came from the west 
Their cnitoms are generally of a vary simple character They bum their 
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custom among the Gauda-Dravidiantnbes of India, though 
the term erra, red, ia occasionally used m names, eg ,vi that 
of the Erra GoUaJu 

There is also no reason for connecting the two initial 
Byllatlcs Tciaol YeraUlaiilndUt with the Teravas of Kurg 
Those ore a distinct tnho and do not belong to the Kx”™! 
of whom the Kurus or TerukulaTiln41u aro a branch The 
name Teravo is in reahty only another form of Pamra 

A similar remark must bo made os to the propncty of 
deriving the name of the Kards from the Telugn words 


deid soil. Milo 

tears the closest affiaity to Tamil atthoos^ po»*e“>°S 

Pwince ol Coorg. ’ by ^ ,a remote egci m a semi# 

the rrran» Stand unmifftants fnjm Vrynad. 

rolalKin to tbo Sttl* Kurumhai . founa Theit UagMSa *» 

»bcro tbo «.mo class of nrsra, .. 

reUUd to that of the tbs b«d wtsrsrd . 

riToriwbnry their dead mthlhcir o , , iVara mautryi wbo’css 

bat according to Iho statement of an »n * utUng pestnro in 

also tbo headman of bis gang, the ^ ordioiry graw, 

a holo scooped out sideways from ^ 

so that tbs e-irtbOTcr head docs not to^ IqtoLI.P 3'* “ 

Read also V*»«rs ana Coorg, ^ forming lbs southcni 

Tbeso are onl> found la Jlysoro l)>»tnc^ v^lonctd to 'Wainad, where they 
tcelicr, thcj-« 0 "i;d rariS. lk« >" 

werehcldJnslareryby tbohairs ^ ,p«k a Unguigaof their, 

having thick lips and comprised a^ ^4 ClaUs« 

own- Inrol H.P- »* “ ^“"24“ .. A wsndmng tribe IJcnU. 

of the \erralatnbc," to this the ^ tre known in Coorg as 

cal wither clo»cl> reUted to the Kora »\tnn» aUo known »• 

\ciavas.- AndmTol ”t7flOS fmsJw rren the dfscTift^n 
raniari \ etavM. 5 COS inslc*t ^ ',v— have been moro eormtly 

girra of Ihs 1 cravsB, it n probaW® lh^ ^ ml 1 to U crigmsty 
c1«mJ with nolcyns among were held In slitery by 


the hairs They*! 
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eriUy eriiha or entln The Telugu terms erile or crvJa 
knowledge in the sense oi astrology or of p'llmistry, and 
erulu hunter do not offer an explanation of the tribal name 
Kuril It is highly probahle that the name and the occu- 
pation of the fortune telling Kuravandlu or Kulavandlu 
induced the Telugu people to call this tnbe Yerukulavindlu 
Yerakalavandlu or YenkelAvandlu including in these terms 
both tbeiT tnhal name and their profession and that this 
nickname once suhstituted for the real tribal surname, 
supplanted the latter in codrse of time I prefer this expla- 
nation to the conjectnre suggested hy Mr H E Stokes m 
his interestmg account of these people Taking Urwtu as 
a Telugu designation of this race, ho adds to it their tribal 
name by dropping the last vowel of the first part of the 
compound, so that the word becomes TentU ahvandUt 
Peculvmly enough tho term Er-tkukxda occurs m reality as 
quoted in the note below, but apparently in the meaning 
of hunter No race takes as a rule its name from a foreign 
language and Telugu is a strange dialect to the Kurus, 
whose real idiom is rather okin to Tamil In this language 
the expression Terukalavos is igpiored and this tnbe is 
called simply by the term Koravar 


taluks The^ speak a langnage ol the r own a daalect ol Malayalim and 
live with the Coorgs but alwaja m separate huts in or near jungle They 
are much sought after as labourers 

It IS evident from tbs above that Mr E ce a statements contradict 
each other If Terra Ganja and Clattatet Oanga were Kumviodln or 
Temkalavandlu they could according to my opinion not have been 
leravar— Moreover Mr Rce calls them men of the yerralu tnbe and 
the Yeravar are not as I believe known as Yerralu Mr Rife was mduced 
tothis nlent Scat on by Hr Stokes remarks to which he refers In this 
case t appears very doubtful yrheihei yerrtna Terra Gangaisa tribal 
tion at all it seems rather to be a personal proper name 

” See the T<fi^u and i: , A enary by Charles Philip Brown p 126 

ast or fcnowledge acqaaintance fortune telling Javoa or 
a female gypsey a witch J 6 awsr>& a fortune-teller 
SPO& gypses. See Ji&ru jsr mountaineer a savage J5ir-=D^A 
to tsU fortunes J 3 i< adj Bek-ngiiig to gypsies or to hiUpeople Jars' 
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It is hardly DDOJssaiy after this to eontradiet tvro 
other statements, namely that tho form Kiifacdru is derived 
from tho Sanskrit word kula and that the original tribal 
name of this race waa Kafa The falsene'is of tho first is 
obvious, wliile tho real tnhal designation, os has been proved, 
is Jitilu, Kola, or Ko (i«), mountain, is, indeed, tho 

root to which the name of the Ku^nvas, Horaros, Koromas, 
Ktmii India or Kolarindltt most he traced. According to 
tho last census 48,883 Terutulavindlu live in the Madias 
Presidency, 9,802 in Hyderabad, and 30 in the Central 
Provinces, or altogether 58,804 in India. 

Theso Hurtts must not he coafoundod with the IToIarian 
Kurs, who live on tho Jfohadeva hills and in the forests 
watered by the Tapti and Narbada. The Kors are better 
known as Mulsis 

On tho other hood, it is hy no means improbable that the 
Kaurs of the Central Provinces stand in some relationship 
to the Ku^avos, as they appear to belong to the Gonds. 


» tigUaftd chief J'Ciosre* a gJT»«T, » BypiT 

This tnTw of fortone’fcUcrs spesb a pocu/ar jatgon or caol and rhea they 
pitch their campa near totras, they herd awjoa J5 a i*vmaa of 

tln« triho a irtteA " Compara als^ £eida J!i(ndlarttm, a dictionary of the 
Tclugn Lan^uago, compiled b} B 8ltaramiicdryiila, hladraa, ISSS, pp 150» 
151. . iJ s 1. wee .5 , . . JtwC rf a. 1. 

2 0 ^•iLll!3<C'Ot^£o^ H&OUoCdli* 

** ScotheHcT Stephen Tlialop’aiViper* Tnl#* »/ 

tl« Ontral IVertniYS, pp 25-27 "Wfleomcnowtoaneofnlanswiseatleast 
quite distinct teum any that haw eaipiffed oar afloftti'in— a race In that 
respect net allied to tho DraaidtHi stock, but to the family which oumbets 
among its members the Kal nabon With the mb® of this lait*meclicrnrd 
nation, the word Ttfr, or JTaX, as it ought properly to to proaoimerd, la 
CTidcnlly idcatieiL . The K&n wero found on the JfahaJeta Jlills, aci 
westward fn the forests ca the Tej^J and XarUdda, us'Il they csb« into 
fonlart with the HWla. On the JUhaJera lliUa. where they hare l'«m 
Duehinflucscol by the ilindm, they prefer the naae of ilolu, the origin ef 
whlchlhaTenolbt'enaUetoasceTtain.** Compare aI*o flee II A fii'mng • 
JlmdH Tnt*> and Cult, »oI IT, p 12«, oad Colucci Dalt-sa's A/J-oivr *f 
pp lai, 22J, ?:t> 
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They resemble in their customs the abongmal tnbes of the 
jungles, revere Grond deitie3> and avoid all intercourse "with 
BrabmanB "With the Kurumhas they have m common the 
peculiar habit that all melee are clean shaved when a death 
takes place among their connections Their features have a 
thorough Turanian aspect, their color is darkish, their noses 
are broad and their lips rather thick They assert, and their 
neighbours all round support them in their claim, that they 
are the survivors of the Snuravas who, after the battle of 
IKuruksetra fled to the south and took refuge m the hill 
tmcts oi Central India ^ 

On the Kunnuvas and Kunavabis 
Dr Bhortl mentions, on p 85 in the fifth part of his 
“ Hill Banges of Southern India,” the “ Mnnadies, Coonoovan 


Bead Colonel Daltoa 8 ^ pp 13&-138 Inapspep 

entitled Notes ol a Tour m tlie Tributary Mibala * publiAedin the 
Anaiu SoMiy Stnjal I introduced them as a dark coarse featured broad 
nosed wide mouthed and thick lipped laco ana it trae natnral to conclude 
from i1us that they were cn« of the abonginal tnbea They eje decidedly 
ugly but are taller and better set up than most of the people described in thu 
chapter The ICaurs form a considenbls proportion o! the population ot 
Jashpur TJdaipur Sirguja Korea ChandBhakar and Korba of Chattisgarh 
and though they are much scattered and the vanoue dmsiona of the tnbe 
hold little cosm^unicat on with each other they all tenaciously cling to one 
tradit on of their or gin that they are the descendants of the sumvors of 
the sons ol Kura called Katua'vaB in Pnrans who when defeated hj the 
Pandaras at the great battle of Kurukshetrya and dnren from Hastinipur 
took refuge in the hill country of Central India They not only relate this 
of themselves but it is finnly believed by the people of ell castes of Hindus 
their neighbours who notwiihstaoding their dark complexions and general 
resemblance to the oSspnng of Nishada and eome ants ^ndvi practices do not 
ecruple to regard them as hrethren I was informed that the Kaurs were 
divided into four tnbes — ( 1 ) theHadA Xaurt 12) Pa Xera (3) TletUah Kaur* 
The Kaurs of Udaipur described by me tn the paper above quoted belong to 
this class They rear and eat fowls and have no veneration for Brahmans 
The village barber is their pnest and oflSc ates aa such at mamages and 
other ceremonies At births tnamagea and deaths the males affected by 
the casualty and all conneclod with them ol the same sex are (dean shaven 
all round Some villages maintain, besides a Byga priest or exorcist for 
the Dryads, Naiads and witches ThePukera^nrs therefore who are I 
think the most numerous cannot be regarded as Umdu in faith (4) the 
Chtrva Katm The Dodh Kaurs alone preserve the true blood of the 
Knm race They have none of them in the tracts mentioned attained 
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(lIountaiDeers), or Koravura ** among the tribes of the PaJam 
MouBtains. Ho contends that ** the Manadies or Coonoorars 
were the chief landed proprietore, possessing large herds of 
cattle, and, when compared with the other tribes, seem to 
he in oasj circumstances.” According to Sir. Nelson (Part 
U, p. 34) : “ The Aimnwraws, or ns they are also called 
“ Kunnuva Tellalans, perhaps from the word Kunru a 
“ hillock, are supposed tobo a caste of lowland cultivators who 
“ came up from the Coimhatore plains some three or four 
” centuries ago and settled upon the Palani mountains os 
“ has heen shown.” “Whether the Kunmitm were originally 
Dravidian Yellftlas who adopted the surname Kunnura 
as a distinguishing clan-Utle, or whether the name Yci- 


to dignity of Undlord «ither as amlndftr, or Jigirdir. I ara told, bow* 
«Tcr, that the Zamtodlr of Korba ia Chattiig^rb ia a Kaur. All tbli mabea 
meiseUned taaeparata iboe /rora th«abong>m) trib«*ofCe)(nJ lodia, asd 
tothiaV that tUrro ia toao fooodation (or tbtir tradition ; bat.aa 1 tftasnt 
efface tbelr JaruUa traits, and (rom all I bare acen of tbcm moit regud 
those traits u (bo prodoniloaUo^ *ad origini] cbanctrristira e! Ibe tribe, 
1 flndmyaeli in the dilcoim of baring tocome forward os tba pTopouider of 
a new thoor)*, and, in oppositioa to tbo Mshabbant, to seggrst that tbs war 
of the J^{i<hras and ^aorarot was not a family qairrrl bat struggle for 
taprcsucy between an Aryaiund Taranisn nation t** Compare also the 
ItcT. M. A. SbCTting’a iTIarf* Tribtt and Outet, toI. II, p. 155’j “Tbo Kaan 
ore osutlly regardod as aborigines, slCbough cluming to bare.beea originally 
connected with the Tuar trifcw of Rajpoots In the Kortb-Vi’wtcm rroriaMfl.. 
Kerertbekss, their castoms ore not like those of Rajpoots, bot like the 
aboriginal tribes of jangles. Ibey wor$bfi> Doolir IbM and Boorba Ceo, 
Gond deities, and, os a class, avoid intcrcourso with Brahmans. Their tnsr> 
riage ceremonies are performed in tbo prceence of the elders of the vilDge, 
and they bory their dosd. Tbo Kaorsare good and indnstrioasceltiraton.'' 
Tbo Kanrs are also mentioned in Mr. X. Boll's Zi/r la Jndu, 

pp. 29C, 300, 332. 

Ctotopare with the above JoriicoCainpb«Il*sZ‘r4a«d>yy*//aAa.p.<0: "la 
this region of India, it only remucs to mention one mere Aboriginal trilw, 
called Kanrs, lonnd in the estreme west of the CboU-Ksgpcre Agency abrat 
Korea, Oodeypere, and tba adjoining paitscf the territeiy of Xsepere 
the PfTgnnnsb of KorKib of Cbatt«c«gnrb. They are dewribed as a very ia- 
dnrtriom, thriving people, ceaiideT»hly advanced in ciriluaticn- They now 
affect Ilinda traditicnt, pretend to b* descended /tom the defeated remssrfs 
of the Koeroos who fongbt tbo l^tdsvas, worship Siva and speak Hinder, 
bat ia appearance they ara oltra.aboriginal, wry black, arith hroad noses, acd 
thick lip*, and est fowl*, Ac., borytRort of their des'^ and cosJersn V nain r ; 
eo their Uindooissi is scarcely skin-deep.*’ 
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Jala was given them as landed propnetois, hecans© the 
land-owners of the plains were so called, it is impossihle 
to decide now It is, however, an interesting coincidence 
that the Kunnuvas who inhabit the PiUani hills are called 
and call themselves Manmdi This compound is formed of 
mssr, man, a contraction of malai, mountam, and mdu, coun- 
trj Mannadu signifies thus mountain-countrj, and mannadi, 
mountaineer, as Malaiyalam denotes the country, and ITalat- 
l/aZ», the mhahitant of Malabar®* 

Besides malax anotber word man occurs in the sense 
Tfl.ounta.\n Man m Tamil signifies not only earth, hut 
also mountain ** In the former sense it is identical with 
the Telugu mniinH, and in the latter with mannnnii ox 
manyamu Mannedora and manyadn denote a highland chief- 
tain, and manyadu is a title of some Yelaraa Rajas, while the 
hill-people are called Mannecant If the M(?n$ of Pegu are 
called hy the Burmese Tnhtngf, who according to Sir Alex- 
ander Cunningham “ must have emigrated from Telm- 
ganai” the conjecture of connecting this term JTon with the 
Telugu Manttmti and the Tamil Man appears permissible 
Considering that ManKuMlar, GanyalulattSr andlndra- 
knlaiiar are the three principal divisions of the Vellalas, it 
seems now doubtful whether the term man in Mankulattdr 
should he explained as meaning earth or mountam 


** See Dr Jolm Sliortt’s Hitt Jtangrt Part Y, pp 85-89 Oa p 85 we 
toad “Wliea a lUnady mames tie tn^ is tepte'ealed on the 

occasion and to avoid tmneccssary expense Eoarmges are geaorallv put off 
until two three or mow can ho celchmted at once (On p 86) The young 
man advances and ties the masnago etnng -with the Thalet or symbol around 
the bnde s nech to complete the ceremos} , a Pohar u called upoQ to an 
nounce a hlessmg on the new momed couple " Re«d also xhdem Part VI, 
pp 42-46 on pp 42 43 'The inhabitants ol these High Rangea are 
Madavars and the mixed population of the vUlagee m Hnjenaad known 
as Kmiuvera Uimnadies.andoUiew mayheconsidered inhabitants ” Compare 
Mr 3 n helsoaBJfanaaii^ti^Jfadara Country Part 11, pp 33~36 

** Sea Dr WinsloVe TtmU and Engluh Luixonary, p 841 toesjr $ 
TheeaHh 3 Hill, mountain * 

**8^p 34, 0 29 on the term Araitn<;»<raad/« highlander* being 
nstd to d(&\^te the Telugu Panahs or ifilalu and p lOo, n 100, on 
the terms VMU and T rlawu The aiuhammedan rulers in India conferred 
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These remarks have been made \rith a view to introduce 
hero the inhabitants of tko Kunawar district, which is 
situated in the Himalayan mountain range. The people of 
this country are generally known as Kuneta or Kanets, but 
call themselves dfoH. Sir Alexander Cunningham remarks : 
“ "With respect to the name of Mon, which is given to the 
“ Eunets or Khasas hy the Tibetans, it does not appear to be 
a Tibetan word, as it is mod by the Eunets themselves to 
** designate the ancient possessors of the lulls, whom they 
“ acknowledge to have been their own ancestors.” On very 
slight, and, as I think, on very suspicious linguistic evidence 
does General Sir Alexander Cunningham connect the Mens 
of Kunawar with the Eolarian Muudas, and thus with the 
Kolariau population of India I, on the other hand, regard 
these Kunowdri Hons togetharwith the Eulmdas as a branch 
of the Qaudiau tribe of the Gauda>Dravidian race, and even, 
Sir Alexander Ounningbam cannot deny the possibility of 
“ a Gondish affinity for the Eunets ” I have a very high 
respect for the earnest, indefatigable, and ingenious researches 
of the late chief of the Arohmological Survey of India, but 
no single individual, however gifted, can write so much 
without occasionally committing errors, and if I disagree at 
times with General Sir Alexander Cunningham’s statements 
and conclusions, I must acknowledge at tHe same time the 
great obligations I owe to him in common with all who 
consult his excellent writings. '®* 


occnsionally tho title SnUan on Velama chiels and other princes 

Man’ja in this sense stands for >lan>ndora, and has nothing in common with 
the Sanskrit word jWanya from mtm, to consider 

Sco Sir Alexander Connuigham’s Are/UetlcffiMl Surrft/ ef Indta, 
^ol XIV, pp 123-135, more especially p X27' “All the anaent remains 
within the present area of Kunct occupation are assigned to a people who are 
lanously called lUowas, or hlons, or Motons, and ollagrce that they weto 
tho Kunets themselves At DwAra Hath there aro numbers of monuments 
like tombs built of largo flat tiles, which the people attribute to the Ma<,xcn or 
Stomt These I take to bo themonumentoof tho ancient Ktuimdas or Kunets 
iKiforo they v.eredm<n from DwAraHAthto Joshimath (P 1281 In 
Dhami and HhAgaland inaU tliedutncta along the batlej there aro numerous 

28 
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If the Hunets or Kunawans we, as I believe, of Gaudian 
origin, the circumstance of their being called Mon, moun- 
tameer, gains in importance ; for this name can then be 
derived from a Gauda-Dravidian word I feel inclined to 
derive the name of the mhabitants of Kunawar, i ^ , of 
the ancient Kulindaa and the modern Kunets, from the root 
A.it, mountain. The etymology of the Madura term Kun- 
nara) from fiitnnu, mountain, is evident, and is confirmed 
by the meamngs of the other two names of this tribe, i e , 
Korflinr and JITannadiAoh Yet, it is doubtful, whether 
Kiinnaia la an original name or was afterwards adopted. 

One of the peculiar features of the social habits of tbe 
Kunets is their strict adherence to the old Gauda*I>ravidiBn 
custom of polyandry. Polyandry, it is true, does not ac- 
tually prevail among the Southern Kuonavas, but a woman 
can take in succession as many husbands as she likes, though 
she IS allowed only one at a time. 


remauM of oU stone buildings, many of them foundations of squared stones, 
all of which are attributed to the Uaowis or 3 Iods, the former nilers of the 
countTy I think it thetelore -very proWUe that the M»hs of the Cia- 
Himalaya may be connected tnth the 2fHn4u of Eastern India, who axe 
certainly tljo of Phoy, as well as with tbe JTens of Petni As these 

last are called Talainy* by Iho Bumese, U •would seeoi th.it they must have 
emigrated from Telmgaoa, I would also suggest that the tnio name of 
Mtmgir -was most probably Uonttjirt, and that the country of the JUunias or 

once estended northward asfarasthoGangcB at Mongir ” See Csoma 

do Kotosi, Geographical Notaceof Tihct in Attatie Socttlt^t Journal 

Tol I, p 122 “ Tbe hiU people of Jndia who dacU next to tho Tibetans are 
called hy them hytho general name of Ve», their country J/bn l’«f,amaii.T/b«.- 
jia or simply JlfoM, and a Hoinan jren>me) {Pp 131-132) The language of ' 
the Kunets, like that of the Khas, lust described by Hr Hodgson, w a comipt 
dialect of Hindi, hut it still relawis several traces of a non-Aryan language 
"'husthe word <i, for water of stream, is found all over tbe Kunet area Tbe 
^^tdianot Tibetan, but occurs of Lower Kuniwar 
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No doubt tbeso two tribes of the North and the South 
resemble each other strangely in their names and in their 
customs, but I am far from trying to force on them for these 
reasons any closer relationship than that which has from the 
first existed between them, namely that both of them formed 
part of the large Gauda-Dravidian race. Both are here 
mentioned together, as they afford on interesting example of 
similar sounding and nearly identical names being home by 
two distinct, distant, and yet originally kindred tribes 

CHAPTER XII. 

On the Kurubas or Kurumhas 
Jiematla nhout the m»is Kujionba 
The Kurubas or Kuruinbns who form the subject of 
this enquiry represent the most Important of all those tribes 
that have been already mentioned in this chapter, owing to 
the influential part they have played in the History of India, 
and the position they still occupy among the people of this 
country. However separated from each other and scattered 


Kunets and other mixed tnces of North-West India ” The lingni«bo 
evidence so far u the Kunets are concerned is veiy weal, in fact nihil 
Nothing proves that tho u of Jiatum, the Sanskrit Airtvati denotes near, 
and that a vord like da, water, should m one and the nune Lingaage be used 
in tho same connection both at the beginning and the end of compounds 
as in Sdhu-da, Kamut-dd, Da-STuda, and Da-Stn, is agninst hnguistie rules 
About the Kolanan terms for water, dd, doi, di, dat, h and tui compare 
lli«lop’s Pipers, p 27. 

ReadSIr J. H Nelson’s J/bnrwfo/ JArrfimi PartlT.pp 34 35 “In 
this way a woman may legally maiTj any number of men in succession, 
though oho miy not have two husbands at one and tho same tunc She may 
however bestow Lia ors on paramours Without hindrance, provided they be of 
equal ci«to with her On tho other hand ft man may indulge in polygimv to 
any extent ho pleases, and the wealthier Kunnuvans keep several wives as 
servants pirticuUrly for agncultnral purposes Amongthe Western Kun- 
nuvans a very curious custom is said to prevail When an estate is likely to 
descend to a female on default of m-ile issue, she is forbidden to marry an 
adult, hut goes through the ceremony of mamago with some joung male 
child, or m some cuses with n portion of her father s dweUiug house, on the 
understanding that she shall bo &t liberty to omusa herself with any man of 
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If tlio Kunotsor Ivunawansart, ns I belio\o, of 
ongin, the circumstnnro of their being willed Jfor 
tnmocr gams m imrorlinm; for Hus iiam- can t 
doruecl from a Oamln-Dmndian non! I feel ,ncl 
denro the namo of Iho mlinintants of Knr.lnar, 
the ancient Knlmdas and Hie modem ICilnets, from ! 
f II, mountain Tlio ctj-mologj of Hio Jfndiim tern 
mimrfrom /Timmi, mounlaiii. Is oudent, and is a 
^ Hio meanings of Iho oilier tao mines of Hus tni 
Oimtar and V.mimidal Yet, it is doiihlfiil, s 
diaaiiara is an ongiual namo or sms atloriraisls adop- 
Ono of tho peculiar features of tho social Inhits 

L,nncta IS their strict adherence to tho old Gauda-Dn 

custom of pelyandrj Pobandr^, ,t „ does i 
tuallj presail among tho Southom Kimnasos. but a s 

Che IS allon cd onlj one at a time 

remaiM of old «tono LmldinM Bun. .s# .k , 

•11 ot eliiclisro .tlrikolel the 

country I think it thw. f..*« ®'»w <»r 3lon» tho former rul ri j, 

Ilim-slm Bay u, ccroottol •olh'Sr jS"!'* 

OTtSinly irsseO. ol 1 Imi nwM ■soten. Inlu wl 

la-taro callod r<jfd» u fi,o Ue/n of I r{»u An 

^gratod from Ttlingiru I woul/^I llwl they musts 

llongir was most irobihU Vo km t that th tnio nans 

^/onf*joncQcxtcnJe<l„orthuani«.^i ""I 'M tho country of tho 
io Ko,.,, SeC < 

vol I p 122 * ThthiUofy,,! ry t Sofief/t Jour 

called by them by tho geneS nelf ® - 

Psor.„ylyjr.' anas 

thoTviinets like that of tho Kha» Thokngungo 

dialect of Hindi but il still lycti ^ c''nlw'lly3Ir Ilodgion nACorruj 

*t<m butoccin.TZ lit , 

mectfd wilhTho a, Ku 

heabonffiaalKolMbdi ^^och and Hoch tnlios and 

Do Kurland^ 

lowing largo gtream, ^ 

(P 133) SoaeraloltC 
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No doubt these tn o tribes of the North and the South 
reeoinble each other strangely m their names and in their 
customs, but I am far from ti3ung to force on them for these 
reosoiii any closer relationship than that which has from the 
first existed between them, namely that both of them formed 
part of the large Ghvuda Drandtan race Both are here 
mentioned together, as thev afford an interesting example of 
Similar sounding and nearly identical names being home by 
two distinct, distant, and yet originally kindred tribes 

CHAPTBR Xn 

0^ THE KllRtTBAS on IvDRtrVfBAS 

Jifniaj/s <i6on( (h uam» EMrumba 
The Kurubas or Kummbns who form the subject of 
this euquirj' represent the most important of all those tnbes 
that haie been already mentioned in this chapter, owing to 
the influential part they have played in the History of India, 
and the position they stiU occupy among the people of this 
country However separated from each other and scattered 


Kuncts and other mixed races of North West Indja’* The linguistic 
«rji]eace fo fsr as the Kuaela are concerned cs ^ery irealr, js fact « iil 
Nothing prores that the u of rural* tho Sanatnl Airtrati denotoe mer, 
ond that a word like ifa, wafer, shouU m ono and (he i>ame fanguagu be used 
in tho eame connection hoth at tho liegiaiung nnd tho end of compounds 
oauind/wfu Aa>’ma >/i DiXtd/t aodjlafan is ag-iinSt linguistic rules 
About the Kulanan terms lor water 4>i, M rfi, dat f« and »«* compare 
Uislop n Papers, p 27 

Ileaditr J If Jiddura PwtH.pp 31*05 la 

this way a worn in miv logallj marrr any numbor of men in snfcc<s in 
though she may not hare two husbands nt one and the wma time She may 
howe>er bestow favors on paramours without huidraneo prondtsi thej tool 
eq'ul cisto with her On the other Kind a man may indulge in polygwv to 
»nj extent ho pJcjaes and ihe wtallhi r Kunnuruns heep several wjvns at 
strrants piirticuLiilj for agricultural purpose*. Amongthe Western Kun 
nurant a very cunous custom IS aiul to prevail When an ortato ts Zilelr to 
descend to a female on default of rnilo issue she is forbidden to mairy an 
nduU bit goiathrou.,h Ih* cerruway of raamage with wao young male 
child or in some 00.40* with a portion of her fithcr’s dwclliu? hou*. on the 
undotstindiiig that she shall be at hUwlj to amuse hemlf with any man of 
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among the Draviclian clans with whom they have dwelt, and 
however distant from one another they still live, there is 
hardly a province in the whole of Bharatavarsa which cannot 
produce, if not some living remnants of this race, at least 
some remains of past times which prove their presence. 

Indeed, the Kurumbas must be regarded as very old in- 
habitants of this land, who can contest with their Dravidian 
kinsmen the priority of occupation of the Indian soil. 
The two rival tribes have in reality become so intermixed 
with each other, that according to the temporary superiority 
of the one or the other, the same district is at different times 
known as Yala(va)nadu and Kurumbanadu, while in some 
instances, when both tribes live more apart from each other, 
we find a Yallavanldii bordering on a Kuninibanadu. 

In some parts of this countiy the Kunimbas are even 
now considered as the oldest existing remnant of the earliest 
stratum of the population. Some tracts and places of the 
Indian realm still bear their name, while some localities had 
their names changed after the collap«e of the Kunimba 
supremacy. The well-known Tondamandalam, of which 
Kancipuram was once the capital is said to have been pre- 
viously called Kurumbabhumi or KurumbanSdu. Kumm- 
baranadu forms still an integral portion of Malabar, and the 
forest-clad mountainous district of the Nilagiri has preserved 
in many localities the ancient name of the Kurumbas. It 
may not be inappropriate to mention here that Yalanadu 


her caste, to whom she maj take a fancy and her issue, so begotten, inherits 
the property, which is thus retained m the woman’s family Numerous 
disputes originate in this singular costom , and Uadura Collectors have some- 
times heen puzzled not a little hy ovideoce adduced to show that a child of 
three or four years was the eon cw daughter of a child of ten or twelve The 
rehgion of the Kunnuvans appear to he the 5aitB, hut they worship their 
mountain god Valapau with far more iw-otedness than any other ” 

of India, vo\ V, pp 

482-483 “ In physique, the Kunftwtois are tall, athletic, well-made, and 
dark-skinned , whde their character stands high for hospitality, truthfulness 
and honesty . Poli-andry everywhere exists la its fullest form." 
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is now known as tlie name of a district round KaScIpuram, 
and that Vnlluvaniidu is bordering: on Ktirurabaranadu.’®* 
Before entering further on the discussion concerning tho 
ethnology and history of the Kuyumhas, I feel it incumbent 
on mo to make a few lingoistio remarks, which apply to tho 
whole chapter. I have already derived their name from 
an enlarged form of Ae (Am), mountain. A Kuruha 
or Kurumba signifies thus a mountaineer- 

OTie terms Kuruha and Xuriimba are originally identical, 
though the one fotm is in different places employed for the 
other, and has thus occasionally assumed a special local 
meaning. I have previously proved that even the wondering 
li.oravas are direct offshoots from tho same stem, in spite 
of their being now distinguished from the bulk of the 
Kwrubas or Kunimbas by occupation and caste. Mr H B. 
Grigg appears to coulradict himself when, while speaking 
of the Kurumbas, he says that ** in the low country tJioy aro 
" called Kurubas or CurubAru, and are divided into numerous 
“ familios, such as tho ‘ An4 * or Elephant, Ndya or Dog, 
"Mile or Hill Kurumbas.’* Such a distinction betneea 
htountnin-Kurumbas and Plain-Kuruhas cannot be estab- 
lished. The Eev. G. Eiehter will find it difficult to prove 
that tho Kurubas of Mysore are only called so as shepherds, 
and that no connection eiists between these Kurubas and tho 
Kurumbas Mr. Lewis Rico calls tho wild tnbeS as well as 
the shepherds Kurttbas, but seems to overlook the fact that 
both terms are idontic.al and refer only to the ethnological 
distinction. Instead of JTuruba he uses also occasionally 
Kt/rumba. In the Tamil language aU the Kiirumbas aro 

Or Veltnija. Near m V«Uni4a lies V»n»™ «n 

ftne>‘’nt temple on the top ot the JwU end V*l*m »n Timjore u ako aitnated 
oa a height I am not ignorant of the f»rt that the term TaUnidu la 
generally explained as tho ts<tn»\t€ rfui’rtrf (See K 2f Kllw’ 

Article, p 229, and Sir Nelson’s Jfawvo/. Part II. p <9) In 3Ir. 
Nel-aJn’f JfaBvaf r/ Maditra the ValUaia Nlija m Tanjore w mertioned 
inPartir*-! 23 andSTand “theVeflatVah) Nluln, near Kiflehiporam 
(Conjt - I P «, tha r*ta Jfd/n or eseeUent dirtnctof iladum 
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among the Braiidian clans mth -whom they have dv^elt, and 
however distant from one another they still live, there is 
hardly a province in the whole of Bharatavnrsa which cannot 
produce, if not some living remnants of this race, at least 
some remains of past times which prove their presence. 

Indeed, the Kururahas most he regarded as very old in- 
habitants of this land, who can contest with their Dxavidian 
hinsmen the priority of occupation of the Indian soil. 
The two rival tribes have in reality become so intermixed 
with each other, that according to the temporary superiority 
of the one or the other, the same district is at different times 
known as Vala(va)nadu and Kunimhanadu, while in some 
instances, when both tnbes live more apart from each other, 
we find a Vallavanidu bordering on a KurunihanSdu 

In, some parts of this country the Kurumhas are even 
now considered as the oldest existing remnant of the carhest 
stratum of the popularion. Some tracts and places of the 
Indian realm still hear their name, while some localities had 
their names changed after the collap«e of the Kurumha 
supremacy. The well-known Tondamandalam, of which 
Kancipuram was once the capital, is said to have been pre- 
viously called Xurumhabhumi or Kurumbanadu. Kurum- 
baranadu forms still an integral portion of ilalabar, and the 
forest-clad mountainous district of the Nilagin has preserved 
in many localities the ancient name of the Kurumhas. It 
may not he inappropriate to mention here that Valanadu 


ter caste, towtom she loavtabeafwcy and her issue, so begotten, inherits 
the property, which is thus retained in the -woznan’s family. Numerous 
disputes originate in tins singaliir custom , and Madura Collectors have some- 
times heen puzzled not a little by esudence adduced to show that a child ol 
three or four years was the son or daughter of a child of ten or twelve The 
religion of the Kunnuvans appear to be the ■Saim, but they worship their 
mountam god Valapan with far more (u.-'otedness than any other ” 

Compare also 6ii Vf.VT. Buster'a Is^iat Gmetteer of ln3ta, vol V, pp. 
43- 483 “ In physique, the Knnawsm are tall, athletic, well-made, and 
dark-skinned , whUe their character stands high for hospitality, truthfulness 
and honesty . Polyandry everywhere exists in its fullest foim." 
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h now known as tlio namo ol a district round Kaiicipurnm, 
and that ValluvaniSdu is Lordering on liurum'batanadu. 

Before entering further on tlio di<icussion concerning tho 
ethnology and history of the Kimtinhas, I feel it incumbent 
on mo to make a few linguistic remarks, which apply to tho 
whole chapter. I have already dcrired their namo from 
/urH, an enlarged form of Ao (Ah)» mountain A Kuruba 
or Kurumba signifies thus a inoiintaineer 

The terms Ku^iba and ICurtimbn aro originally identical, 
thongh the ono fohn is in different places employed for tbo 
other, and has thus occasionally assumed a special local 
meaning I have proriouslj* proved that oven tho wandering 
Ivoravas aro direct offshoots from tho same stem, in spito 
of their being now distinguished from tho bulk of tho 
Kurubas or Ku:fmnbas by occupation and caste Mr IT B. 
Grigg appears to contradict himself when, while speaking 
of the Eufumbas, ho says thot “ in tho low country they aro 
“ called Kurnbas or Cfinibilru, and nro divided into numerous 
''families, such as tho ‘ AnC * or Elephant, Ndja or Dog, 
"Mils or nm Kurumbas.” Such a distinction botweon 
Mouutfun-Kurumbas and Plain-Kurubas cannot be estab- 
lished The Eev. G. Richter will find it difficult to prove 
that the Kuruias of Mysore are only called so as shepherds, 
and that no connection exists between tbeeo Kurubas and the 
Kurumbas. Mr Lewis Rico caUs tho wild tnbeS os well as 
the shepherds Kurubas, but seems to overlook tho fact that 
both terms are identical and refer only to the ethnological 
distinction Instead of Kuruba ho uses also occasionally 
Surumla In the Tamil language all the Kurumbas are 


Or Tekna^u Near Chingleput in Valana^a lies Vapam with an 
wei°nt temple on tho top of the hiU end Vnlam in Tanjore is also situated 
on a height I om not ignorant of tho fact that the term is 

Bonmlly explained as tho dwtnet (See F M iltis 

Article, p 229, and Hr Nelson’s Pert 11, p 49) Iniir. 

Nelson’s 2Za«ual cf Uadura the Vslhuna Ntdn »n Tanjore is mentioned 
in Part II, on pp 28 and 57 and “ theVelLl(Vala) Nada, near Kaachipumm 
(Conjeveram),” on p 44, tho Tate or excellent district of Madura 
cap 49 
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mountaineers, when they meet their taller but lees clever 
neighbours of the plains, display often a spiteful distrust, 
use poisonous arrows and frighten them by their mysterious 
proceedings into abject Buperstition. This is the reason why 
the Kurumbas of the Ndagiri Hills are so shunned ; and why 
dwarfs in general are treated with suspicion, as is shown by 
the well-hnown native proverb: “One may trust a thief, 
hut not a dwarf ” 

“When pointing out the different meanings of the word 
pallia I specially drew attention to the fact that it signified 
originally allra vidian village or town, andrcmarkably enough 
the Gaudian Kurumbas also pos^ss similar terms, which 
must have been at first applied to their villages. I speak 
of lupcciy a village in mountainous regions, and Jcurimhu, 
a villago situated in desert tracts. 

Moreover to the Dravidian Pallavan, as chief of the Falla 
people, corresponds the Gaudian Kimippit^ the Kurumha 
headman in the Kununba^an&du of Malabar. 

On the soB-nivisioKS among the Kueumdas. 

The Kurumbas represent a very numerous community, 
who arc subdivided into many classes. Most of these Bub- 
divisions indicate either the place of their habitation, or the 
pursuit and profession they follow to gain their livelihood. 
In some cases these professional terms have become tribal 
names. In the various provinces of the Indian Empire and 
in the different vernaculars of this country distinct names are 
given to the several subdivisions, so that the same class is 
'ullad^'UffcKvntlg ’rn'orndey diefaetfc%*ha^7i'vmiL'vmUhkuiiu- 
roso descriptions differ thus in their noraonclaturo. 


Tt*r JarluU, IfriiuLts, and wHil animals, and lire In tho nctghbour- 

keoil t)f towrs and Tillages. The women beg, and arc aud io be great tbi^rea.” 

ItilbelastCcTism Kcporl .Ibc Oellw are dind-vl into Erra, Oanii Kadn 
^niutli, Kama, Karobet, >Ia«ht>, I’fija, TOn, I*cdd«ti and Urn OolU*' 
, Yadarulu Tbty are clutcd ai Drarilnni, and nomber 

icols. 
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Tho Kurumbas are as jealous about tbeir social position 
as tho other Hindus. Hiey have fought and ore still 
fighting ■when the opportunity occurs ■with great pertinacity 
against any real or ima^naiy encroaclmienta on their rights 
of precedence. Very senoua disturbances used to take place 
at the great annual festival held about February in tho 6iva 
shrine at Jifu(Cuhtfurai in the Kollegal Talok, where about 
60,000 people assomhle on the banks of the Kaveri, and 


About tho cnsigna compare pp 63, 64, n 60 
8co >Dictcn«o CoUsK^ion, No 9, C M 763, MI, No 11, 0 M 7Po , No 
14, OM 763, 'VlII.No 20, CM 774, X, and l>r rnincH Buchanan’s 
J&vme;/ from ^adrat Uron^h th* CoHntnetof Jifyiore, Canara and JIalaSar, 
rol I, pp 274-276, 322, 37!>-3<V|, II, pp 3,40,155, 266, 433-436 

In Tol I, pp 274-276 ho says “The Ctmiaru ars an original rasto of 
Samdla, and, »h«over dhey are settled, retain their language Thej oro 
divided into t«o tnbes, that havo no commonion, and which are called Ilandg 
CuruSnru, and Curufiant proper Tho lost again are dividol into a munber of 
trnuJiM, such as the^sy, or elephant Citrahiru, (ho JTal, or Mill. Cari^ 
bam, tho Ce/2i, or firo G , tho AV/ly C, tho Sdma-nla C , the CbO C, 
tho C , and tho ilnrUnJtna CiruSam Tbeso families are ItVo the 
OSfnmi of tho BrShmans , it b> lag ccnaidcitd as uce^uotts ter two persons of 
tho a-uno fasiilf to intcrmarr) ‘The proper Cuniiu Lire hereditary ducts, 
who am caUed (ftru ftu, whether they be headmen of viUages or not, and possess 
the osual junsdiction. Eiotno of them can nnd scrompts, but they have no 
booh Tho proper duty of the casto is that of shepherds, and of hhnlcet* 
weavers , and in general they havo no other drew than a blanJtct A few of 
those who are nehharo betahen thenwcl'ea to tho laxur^ of wearing cotton 
cloth next their sLui , for all castes and rants in tlus country wear tho bZanhtt 
as an outer ganaent Tho dress of the women resembles tliat of tho Imalef 
of tho kingdom of .Ava The blmVct uput behind tho back, and the two 
upper comers, being brought forward nndcr tho arms, aro crossed over tho 
b^m, and secured by tho one being tneked under the other. As their blanket 
IS Larger dun tho cloth u<cd by tho women of Ara, tho dress is mora docent 
Tho Cuniani were, besides, CanJaehara, or mihUa , cultivators, as fanners, 
as servants, and as gardeners , ^ftaron*, or tho aimfJ men who servo tho 
AmxUart , or post messengers, and porters 'They are allowed to eat 

anitnal food, but m mo®t pbces are not penmltcj to dnnfc spirituous hquore 
In other places tlus stnetness is not roqturwl, and almost ercrywhero (hey 
tntoxteaU thcmsclvta with polm-winc The women aro vcr>' ladus'nous, 
and perform cverj kind ofworkcxcopt d^giog and ploughing. Even after 
tho ago of pubort) they contuino mamagoalU, and can only be divortcd for 
adultery In this caste the custom of Oifiyt, or coneubiaage, prewuLi . tlut 
is, all aduIUresics who are tamed away by their hushandi. >Bd hare not 
gone astray with a strange man, and all girls and widows, to whom a life of 
celibacy IS diwgrecaWe, may Hve with any msti of the casta who chcows to 
keep Uiem They »xc l.«>ked down Cpon Iv thtir mote virtuoos sirters , hut 
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Government had to interfere and to arrange that the Ku- 
yumbas and the Gangadikaras should attend the fair on 
different days, so as to prevent their meeting each other On 
another occasion the Kurumbas collected and spent about 
10,000 rupees to obtain from the records in Kancipurara 
documentary evidence in confirmation of their claims One 
of the disputes between the Kurumbas and the Gangadikaras 
concerns the question who are the Indra§udras and who the 


etiU they an admitted into company, and are not out>cast4 Among the 
Citruinru, the chtilren ot ojacubinet do not iorm & sc^r&ta caste bat are 
allowed to many with those of a pure breed By a connection with any man 
except a C iruba, a woman becomes an entire oat*cast The men take scrcrol 
wires and il they be good workers do not always divorce thetn for adultery 
bnt as they thus incur some disgrace, they most appease the anger of tbeir 
kindred by givmg them an entertainment and the Oum generally interposes 
his authority to prevent a separation The Curuias believo that Iheso men 
who die without hanogbeea raamed become Ttnlaj to whose images at a 
great annual feast, which u celebrated on p irpose offerings of rad cloth jagory 
nee ^ , are made If this feast bo omitted the nriXei bocomo enraged 
oceasioa sickness, kill the sheep alarm the people by homd dreams and, 
when they walk out at night strike them on tho back They aro only to be 
appeased by tho celebration of tho proper feast The peenhar god of the caste is 
OT father fftray one of the names of Aro and tbo imago u in shape 
of the Lingo , but no other person prays to Stra under his mme nor offers 
saenffees to that god, which is the mode by which tbo Curt bat worship Str'^ 
vppa Thepnesta who otSeiato'intbotcmplosof Ihisdeity aro Curubat Their 
oQlco u hereditary, and thev do not uitcmnny with tho daughters of laym<m 
In tome districts the Curaiaiworslupanothcrgod peculiar, I lilies e tothem- 
•elvcs. He is called Hallay Dtraru and is a destruclivo spint They offer 
mcnficcs to him in woods by the s d«s of nroJets or ponds The amasses 
of the animals killed beforo tho image aro gi«en to the barber and washerman 
who eat them Besides thev tbo offer aocnficra totho Asl/is and 

pray to every object of sup rstiUoa (exorpt Dftorma JlUja) that comra m tbcir 
W8T They STo considered too Impure to bo allowed to wenj Hc as 

their Oiiru do<^ Thu person is called a tTcdear or Janjan but bo is 
married and bis oiEco is hereditary IIis title is Itirana S ifA^tirora and he 
ongioally bred at Sorwr, which u near Xalginapattona jtt his ns ts he 
Vttows eonsecrated ashes and receivra idianty Ho has a fixed duo on 
mamages, and vnds his agerts to collect it. At some of theij- ecremomes tho 
JVwtSv* attends, and arts as rmobita *' On jwgo 312 llachanan says 
‘ TLer.,rvt*ihero(mTnakarjaay,lh3latalempleof Bh*,rjtca at Ilerrny 
SamuJra, which is n'ar iTrreasrra, to the north of this place, where one 
of their caste act* as t\ljir% the image npre sc ats a man siUid* ^n horseback 
W1 the Zw,. TTCod tie neek, Mtd . .nwn i.orf in h,, 

•Kntee. te tin 1=... ul at tie teei Tie lue.l, ot fjr.a he„ 

e:3e»i,aa,ertieem^ttT.brtSee,ruetiac<au.dmde.ti, pai-rWr 
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^ SukmQdraa ; the Kuruiahas claiming to he IndraSu<tras and 
calling the Gangadikaraa SulraSudras, and ince cersS. The 
former expression indicates the issue of married, and the 
latter that of unmarried women 

They carry an enormous white umhrella and a flag with 
the figure of a bull, and of this umbrella they proudly say 
that it covers the world It is therefore known as Jagajam^ 
pim satliffe. 


seat Their ffurtihaa the power of restonngftny out-cast to theenjoyment of 
full communion They have a booV pecnliar to the caste called Jxraga CAo- 
pajodu It is -vmtten m the lan^na^ of Karnala, and ^ves an account of 
the tnbe The Curuharu huy their wives, a girl of a go^ family costs from 
30 to 40 /aiMmt, * girl of the haatord or Cuti^a hreei oasts fanamt, or 
10^” Onpp 379-81 he dcscnbestheCt^o and Betta^^uramlns '‘IheCafT 
Curuiani are a rude tribe of £aru4la, who are exceedingly poor and wretched 
In the folds near villages they bmfd muenible low huts, have a few rage only 
for covering, and the hair of both aexee stands out matted bko a mop, and 
awarms with vermin Their persons and features art, weak and nnsecoly, 
and their complexion u very dark Some of them hire themselves as labour* 
tag servsats to the farmere, and, like those of other castes, reoeivo mcmthly 
wagfs Others, in crop season, wat^ the fields at night, to keep oS the 
elephants and t^d hogs Their manner of dnvisg away the elephant is by 
rnniung against him with a bonung torch mads of homliMS The CVrvAaru 
have no means of killing so large an animal The wild hogs are driven out 
of the fields by slings These poor people frequently suffer from tigers, 
agninst which their wretched huts are a poor defence , and, when this wild 
beast is urged by hunger, he urcganlJ<?ss of their burning torches TheCVrw* 
laru have dogs, with which they catdi deer, antelopes and bates , and they have 
the art of taking in snares peacocks, and other esculent birds They have no 
hereditaiy chiefs, but assemblo occasionally to settle the bnaioess of their caste 
They cotina their mamagos to their own tnbo The Gauda, or chief man of 
the vrllsge, presides at this ccranony, whidi consists of a feast Ilnnng this 
the bridegroom espouses his mistress, by tying a string of beads around her 
neck. The men are allowed to tahoeereral wives and both girls alter the ago 
of puberty, and widows are permitted to marry In case of adultery, the 
husband flogs his wife severely, and if be bo able, beats her paramour If ho 
be not able, ha applies to the Gauda, who does it for him ^o adulteress has 
then her choice of following cither of the men as her husband They can cat 
everything except beef, and have no objection to tho animal bavirg died 
a natural death . They do not dnnkspintous liquors None of them take 
the vow of iJifreri nor attempt to read Somoof them bum, and others bury 
the dead They behove that good mm, after death, will become benevolent 
Dfias, and bad men destructive J>^aa .The spirits of the dead are believed 
to appear in dreams to their old people aadtodireci them tomaieoBentigs ot 
fruits to a female deity, named Bttlado 4,h\toma , that is, tho httlo mother of 
the hiU Unless theso offerings are mad^ this goddess occasions sickness. 
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I have been informed that there exist ae many ns 23 
Kufumha suhdiviBionB 

The Mackenzie Uhnuscripta contain in this respect valu- 
able information about the Tamil Kurumbas, while Dr. 
Francis Buchanan supplies interestmg accounts of the 
Kanarese Kurumbas Among such distmctions may be 
mentioned the Malax or Beifa Kurnmhas, who are confined 
to the mountains, and the Kadu liuntmias^ who dwell in 
forests It 13 probable that the Mullu Kurumbas, who are 


lut she IS TieTCT BupposoJ to do her %otmcs any good She is not, however, 
appeased by bloody eacnficcs There is a templo dedicated to her near 
Aanjineyadii, but thero is no occasion for the ofTcring being made at that 
place There is also la this nc^hbourhood (of Hegcdu Htvana Coiay) an- 
other mJe tnbe of Cinulani, called Jietta, or Mah ja, both words signifying 
mountain, Iho one m the ffamata, and tho other in the Tamil language 
Thoj are not so wretched nor Di-looking as the C<ii' Ctmtlam, but are of 
diminutive stature They live in poor buts near the Tillages, and.the 
chief employment of the men is tho cutting of timber, and making of liaakets 
The Sitla Curulant hare an hcrc^tary chief called Ijyamdna, who 
lives at PrvjO'paitam In this tribe, tho concubines or Cut^gat, aro 
women that pmfer another man to their husband, or widows who do sot 
wish to relintiuish carnal enjoyment Thor children nro sot conndered aa 
lUcgitimato 

Guls aro sot considerod as siAntsgcablc itntil after the age of puberty, 
owlom that by tho higher orders u considered as a beastly depravity Tho 
men may take sovonil wives, but never marry a woman of tho some fonuly 
with themselves in the male lino Tho Sttta Cirnhant never uitoxicato 
themselves , but aro permitted to cit every kmd of animal food exapt beef, 
and they hare no objection to camon They never take (ha row of Cairn, 
and nouo of them can road bonw of them bum, and others bury their dend 
They nnderrtand nothing of a fatnro state Tho god of the caste is Ej mppa, 
who aeems to bo the mms with JfaaMmanfe, tl e aervont of JJomo, but they 
never pray to this last mentioned deity although they sometimes address 
/?iro To the god of their cute they oCcr fruit, and a litllo money , they 
never samficB totho5ai<i> Their <7wrw, they saj , is of tho caste Woii 
mrm, and from their description would appear to bo of those people tailed 
Asfdnsnai " On p 3S9 “ /ISrarw Is the (fod of the Cumhm, and 

Is a malerolenl r^e spirit Tho Eujan, or I nest, is a Ifal Cttruirtm, 
who can neither real nor write ” Cbmpani further vol 11, pp. 3, 42 433- 
435 "Tbs Curuhuni are of two kinds, those properly ao called, and thoso 
riomed JJandy or Cumti/ Curuh^rm Tbo OiniAar* proper, and tho Goahim, 
are soiaetimoa eultmton and po-siwa the larges* flocks, but they never 
make 1 Unkrls The UanJy 4Vr*4a« abstain entirely from cultivation, and 
emp’oythctawlTesfntendingtheirfl'vks and iMBUfartunogthe wool Tho 

are a nulelinng in the /r^rsp "ys aadcVsiratsl 
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found in the Nilag^ri Motmtains, are bo called from nwlh, 
thorn, as they hve among the jungle ; if so, the term is to 
some extent synonymous with Kadu Some thmk 

that the word mullu may apply to their arrows, as these 
sturdy, well-made mojintaineers are neFer seen without their 
hows and arrows. As regards their neighbours whom the 
Eov F Metz, otherwise a great authority on this subject, 
calls Nai/a Kurumbas, and Mr. Qngg JVtfj/fl or Doff Jiurumlas, 
I hai e ascertained on rehahle authority that their namo is 
in roahty not JVh^a but Nai/akn Siirumlas, and that they 
are held in respect by the neighbouring tnbes Tho Mtilltt 


districts, And are of Kamata descent AH Uioso trlio hare settled in tbat 
{ACarallah) countrj being horsemen, they are called ITittiJay Jlamlar, a namo 
proROOsced Samit by the ATuMuhaans, and hy them treqaentj} applied 
to every kind of Curtiiiu The deities, whom this enste consider as 
then peculiar olgocts of wonhtp, aro Jttra Dcca and lus suter Jfeyara 
IS, they SI} , tko same with Ituan, siod roaidM u Kailasa Ibers 
IS only ono temple of Sira, which is situated on Curt £e(lj, Or tho sheep 
hiU, on tho hanks of the Krishna, near the Poonah Then u also only ono 
tcmplo dedicated to ITayata It is near the Krishna, at a place named 
CAiamfi Once in ten 'years, ercry maoof the osto ought to go to these 
two temples, hut a groat many do not find Insure for the performanee 
of this d ity Xboso deiticsdaoot rcoeiro bloody gnmSefa, hut a/e trorah;p- 
pod hy offerings of fruit and flowers Tho pnwts ‘‘t both these 

temples are and, 03 the office IS hereditary, they of conmmany . 

Besides the worship of the deities proper to tbo eistp, the Cornbas offer 
sjcnficcs to some of tho destroctue spirits, toch as Saryawa, Jatam, and 
Sarama Srra Tho C«r«Aini have no trouble from Sytsekt , and ordinary 
S itat, or devils, they bcl>ei o, aro expelled by prayer addressed to tho deities 
of the oiste At JIujtny, in the JTarapunya Mly dxtnct, resides 
Sidlhfivara, the Ourv of this caste* In his desenption of hfaUbar, 
Buchanan speaks in rol II , pp lS6-iS8 ot tho Carueahdaoi or CaUilun 
in Kiimmbaninido "Another caste ot Malaysia romliznncd to slavery, 
IS eallnl in tho singular Calalar Curumtal, and in tho plnral Ca'thm or 
Curumhalun They reckon thcmselTcs higher than the Chann.an, Bolian, 
or Pomn. Tho deity u worshipped by this csste und-r the name of 
Malayadffan^ Or the of tho hill, and is represented by a stone pUcrtl on 

a heap of pebbles place of worship u on a hill, named Turufa Malay 

neur SitapMrala, m CurvftSara Hada To this pLarc the da/a/, a annually 
go, and offer their prayers, coco nuts, spintuoas hiuors, and surh like, but 
ensiko no sacrifices, nor ha« they any kind of pnast. They pray chicfir 
lor their own worldly happiness, sad for that of th«r relations. The spinti 
of good men after death are supposed to have the power cf laflirtmg di-wasc, 
and are appeased by offerings of distilled and f’rmcnte'l iKiuors, which the 
votary dnnka after he has Called upon tho spirit to take such part of them 
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Kvnimbas kve particularly on the eastern side of the hills 
in their middle belts, while the Na^a or Nai/aka Kurmnbat 
inhabit generally the lower dopes of this range as well as of 
the Wynaad It appears that the latter are identical with 
those who are elsewhere called Jcntt ^TvrHniSas, or Honey 
Kurumbas, because they gather honey for their own u^e as 
well as for sale These J§nu Kununhas are also found in 
Kurg 

About the Kurumbas of the Nilagiri-Mountain range, 
we are favoured with various pretty accurate accounts 
Among these deserve special mention the writings of the late 
Eev Perdmand Metz of the Basel Lutheran Mission, who 


&s 'inll pivcily tia Tcseatment Th* d«&d todies of good mea mo torned but 
those of had men m order to confine thetr spirits are buned for xf they 
escape they are supposed to occasion great trouble It is not customary, 
bowerer to make any oBenngs to these erU spirits This cssto has no 
hereditary chiefs hut disputee are settled by the elders who never xnfiict a 
severer punishment than a mulct of eome Betti leaf The tradition here 
IB that CKmman Bennat divided the vrhole of 2laUjala among four families, 
who were called Bajit but whoso dorntnions were afterwards subdiridod 
amongst inaumenblo petty chiefs and younger branches of the original 
fanubes These four fsmiliee however, always maiotaiacd a snpenonty 
of rank which they at thu day retain Thej are the Cot ita-nada Raji, 
commonly called Cluneal the rtnalra or S3ji of Tratnneoro the Bervm 
iurupa ovCoehiltdji and the Emada or Tamurt The dominions of the 
latter were originally very small The same story concerning them is told 
hero (f*aur nx EiounitaUtf] that waa related at Caiicut la process o! time 
the Cum nhara family who seem to have been a branch descended from Iho 
CoeM% Bdjdt Beix>Hl ona part of Cefu/a nada which included all the northern 
parts of Jfafayati Amongothet usurpations thisfamilyseizedonf nirmnloy 
of which they wero a( crwsrds stnpt by the ancestors of the three TTau- 
nemar Another Eshatnja familycall^ CbfoyAuKy (Cbfief*) who seem to 
have been descended from a younger sislcr o! the CurvmMro EJjdt SLizcd 
on another portion of Colula nada lying between Ttlluhrrry and the Ohatt 
The Canmiam ^>ada became extinct m the Jfalabar year S54 (177S> 
1779) five years after J7yif^ invaded the country 

About the Knjumbas of Soutbem India consult also Abb^ Dubou Be 
oenptun af t\a BeopU of India second edit on p 31'> and the 2Ia»ual of 
af«i«ea by Mr J H Sel<on Part JI pp W 65 

19* Compare Rev F Mels Th* Tnht* iahaitUnj the Keilyherry Utile 
pp IIS-PC ‘The Todas divide the Korumbos into three classes— The 
Mallu Kurumbas, thehaya Ruruxnbaa. and the Panias The two UtW lire 
inthel\yna»d The Paaias arenotlooked npoaai sorcerers as are the other 
two tlisw* and arc chiefly employed as the Uborers of the Badagsa wba 
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spent tte best part of bis life m intimate intercourse with 
the hill tnbes, among whom he commanded the highest 
respect for the genuine kindness he showed to them and the 
utter unseMshness he displayed towards the amelioration of 
their position Very valuable information is also contained 
in the wntmgs of the late Colonel Ouchterlony, in the 
Account of the late Mr J "VVilkinson Breeks Commisaioner of 


have settled in the TVyosad Each Badaga distnet has its own Knrumba 
pnest who conies up at the |doughing season and sows the first handful of 
gram and at harve t tune also before the sickle u put to the crop And 
if a standing crop should at any time be attacked by insects he is sent for, 
and has to go through the ceremony of lowing bke a calf which the 
Badagaa believe has the effect ol lolliiig the insect The HuUu and hays 
Korumbas are believed to positess the power of falling men by sorcery sod so 
greatly are they feared that ifaBadaga mectahurumba majueglealone 
death from sheer terror is not onfrequently the consequence The cairns 
and cromlechs found m vanous parts of the hiUa were, I think pro 
hably the work of the ancestors of tbo Eurumbas Bunog die 13 years that 
1 bavelAboredamongst and inizod withthohiU tnbes 1 have never found the 
Todaa in any way mterested in the cams whilst the fact of theirmafangso 
objections to their being opened taken in connect on withthecircumstoaceof 
theeostestsireqQeaUyoonaistuigofpsrtsofpIoDghshares sckles and other 
implements of husbandry showing that the cairns were constructed by an 
agncultunl nee which the Todas never were are to me convincing proofs 
that they are not the work of the Todas of a past generation The Bodagtta 
and Eota< on the other hand are to a certain degree afra d to approach 
them Iwas once on a preaching exenra on in a district near the southern 
boundarv of the hiUs and not very far from the pnnapol Eurumba village 
called Mull] and after the labors of the day felt a cunos ty to open a caim 
which happened to be in the neighbourhood Much to my surprise however 
the Badaga headmen present would not permit me to do so not on account of 
any objections they had themselves to make but because us they sad it was 
the res denco of the god of the Karumbas who come up frequently from 
MuBi la order to worship the god of tbo r forefitbers This u the only 
occas on on which I have ever known any of the hiU tnbes venerate a cairn 
as the depository of the ashes of a deceased ancestor but viewed in connec 
tion with what 1 have already stated I think it is sufilcicnt to justify the 
supposition that the Eimimbas of old when masters of the tableland may 

.fci'.w'JimsAtwAedAhw.wiDackaJiVjscnaatetifts .aiidjtfa«.«iatuitcateon is fur 

ther borne oat by the fact that the common tradition among Todas Ba4«ga» 
and Katas is that they are the graves of a very wicked race of people wl^ 
though diminutive m stature were at the mmo time powerful enotfe ^ 
raise the largn blocks of granite of which tho walls of Hoolicaldrooe 
and that God drove them from the biUs on account of thew i« 

dracnption wh ch would well apply to tho rase of the la tA» r 

addition to being feared and detes ed are as a rare much » 
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tlio Nilagina, in tho lepoTta of Depnty-Smgeon-General 
Dr Jotin Sbortt, and m the exliai^tiTO and valuable Manual 
of the Mllaffit i Distnct compiled by Kr H B Gngg, late 
Assistant Commissioner of the Nilagins 


growtli The cromlechs were doeil^eea ttje worh oi fiie same people aa ihe 
caims The Kurumbas call their deity KunbfttUniya, meaning:, Lord or 
poaaessor of shoop and to him they now and then sacridce a goat or a fowl ” 
ComparO Dr ShortVa Ailide on the Knrombas m the StU RttM5^s 0/ 
BoiithiTn India, Part I, pp 47-63 “ ATMiwnida— 'IVom ©.53 U>Lf (Kurumboo) 
aaaclaet, the charactenstic of a tlaas of savages who sre supposed to ha the 
abonginw ol Southern India froni. which the term. Kuniaiha is denved A 
tribe, who call themselves, and ate lecogmaed as Knnmbas, having three 
Bub diTmiona among them, viz — I hfuUo Kurumha 2 Nsya Kurumba 
S PftfliasKnramba The chiefly occupj the middle belts of 

these hilla , whdo the other two divisions are confined to the lower slopes, or 
are inhabitants of the Wynasd jangles, hot the tribe generally is recognized 
as mountaineers The Kurumba tribe an amall ui stature, and hav e a squobd 
and somewhat uncouth appearance from their peculiar physiognomy, wild 
matted hair, and almost sudo bodies They ore as a body aicldy lookingi 
pot helbed Jarge mouthed, prognathous, with prominent out standing teeth 
and lips— frequently saliva dribbles awayirem tbeis tnontb* Tba 

men show great agility in climbing and descending hills, trees, do The 
women have much the same fcatmes as the men only somewhat softened m 
expression and sbghtly modified in feature, with a small pug nose, and surly 
aspect Their villages are termed Molta They have no inrnituTe They 
have ue marriage ceremony Those Kurumba who live on the Hills officiate 
as pnexta to the Itadagss The Badsgs will do nothing without the presence 
of a Kurumba so that each district has lU own Kurumba priest He is 
supposed to be Well versed m tho use of herbs, and prescribes for all ailments, 
impliut confidence is placed to bis ehill, and he la remunerated either in 
money or gram, and sometime* both The Kurumbas also ofEcvate as priests 
at their marriages and deaths The Kurumbas, as a body, keep the other 
tribes in great dread of witchcraft, not even eicepting the Todas, who look 
npon the Kunuahas as great adepts in the power and sloU of bewitching or 
destrojing men ‘animals or other property The Kurumbas are also 
employed aa musicians by the Toda and Badaga tnbes on nil ceremonial and 
festive occasions , theyplayoa the flute and toin»toia very desferoualy to 
Xue'abmmhron. ■tft'iaeTohaa anh. 'bahagaa Tney wiitisranii 'ine enhesnio 
diseases of the locality pretty well, and are not subject to fever They 
hold Borne crude notion* of & superior bsing, wboiti they designate iiadet a 
variety of aames, with no distmct idea as to who or what ha is The 
Kurttmbaa are euperstiUons, and while they keep ah ths other tnbea oa these 
iliUs in awe, they themselves fear the Todas believing that they possess 
eupevnatural power* over them They am said to hold la respect, and make 
oSeongs at, the diflerent caim* and cromlechs met with on these Hills, and 
from which it 18 believed that these caims and cromlechs are the work of 
their ancestors Against this, their weak and dwarfed stature is brought 
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So far as tie KwramliaB of Kurg are concerned, we are 
mainij indebted to the Bey G Bichterwho wrote an Ethno- 


forward as as objectiOD as ixkoet of tho*a cairas and cioadechs are built of 
huge stones, such as it labdie^ed the Knrumbatnbe could not move in tbe 
absence of siutabls applisncce . Some of the Toias do attnbate the caims 
and cromlechs to the Kurumbas * 

Consnlt further the late 3Er James Wiltmson Breefca’ Amimi of ih« 
JVimiiire Trda and 2tanHm4ntt of the H^loQtru,^^ 48-66 “IntheTabu- 
lated Census Returns they are entered under the following castes or divi- 
sions — EdaKurumban,Karmadiya Konimban, kurumban, KurumbanOkki- 
Iiyan, Male Kurumban, 'PftI Kurumban Thej generally, however, say they 
have no caste, but are divided into btgaa or families, which do not intermarry 
It is difficult to get n complete account of the tribal ditistons recognised by 
them One man will name you one (his own) , another two divisions , 
another three, and so on The headman of the village enumerated four >— 

1 Setta Kurumhai who live on the slopes, and near the Mysore ditch 

2 KamhaU Kurtimlat, who make blankets (cambly), and live in the low 
country, in the Konguru (Coimbatore) 3 V«Ww Xurumiai (he did not know 
where they Lvod) 4 dn<fa iunmtaa who like himself, live on the eastern 
slopes FalKanuabasareabovagnelyiBeotioDcdBomotimes , Borne Eunua- 
bos whom I have mot with, profess in answer to loquines to worship Siva, 
nnJ occasionally women mark their forehead with the Sajvn spot Others, 
Imog near Barhar, worship Kunbattr&ya (lord of many sheep), and the wife- 
of Sira under the name of Musoi They worship also a rough round stone 
under the name o( Qmaddva setting it np either in a cave or in a circle of 
stones like the so called ‘ Euramba Konl ' of the Badagas, which the latter 
seem to have borrowed from tbeKummbas They do not consider the stone 

03 a hngit!if although they profess to he Soivitrs Bach Badaga ffnfma, 

with its group of villages, kccpsnEummbitpncst called JTsiiiA'urvnto The- 
office IS hereditary In Apnl and May, before sowing tune, a goat or yonog 
male buSalo is Supplied by the cultivators, and the Kani Kunmba is sum- 
moned to make the sacrifice Surrounded by the viHagers the officiating 
pnest cuts off the hold of the animal, and spnnkles the blood m three direc- 
tions, east, west and south, and also on a water worn stone, which is con- 
sidered as a " Aafu (natural) /myaoi ” No words are spoken, but after 
the sprinkling the Kurumba eUsps his hands behind his bend, shouting J)o, 
J)o, Do, three tunes and bows the hmid to* hlother Earth ' The pnest gets 
thohead, and thoBadagas the body, of the gcot, which is taken homo and 
eaten In the Jakanen Orams Uus ceiomony is performed at the cromlech, 
in Tenad, at a rude circle of stone sarroaoding a water-worn stone for a 
lingtim They call the place the * Ennimba Kovil • (Kurumba Church) The 
Rurumbas near BangaswUmi'e Peak told mo that some Kurumbas bnned 
their dead but that they themselves homed theirs and that the nearest rela- 
tives next day took some boiled nee in a cloth and a small round stone, and 
perhaps a bone from the funeral jhIo, and deposited them for the dead in the 
SifrnmaRs (death house) belonging to tho Jfatta At Barlilr they do the same 
These SJritiMitet are small cromlecha of three upright stones and a coveting 
slab , they said they did not now ™i-»» them, but that they used those made 
by their forefathers They knew ol no god pecnliar to the Enmmbas, nor 

30 
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According to their rant the first to be considered are 
the Aiuia Kurumhaa who superintend the administration. 
Next follow the Kurumha Ohl^abgaa or agricultural Kurum- 
has whom wo find mentioned in the Nilagiri Census Eeport. 
Though the number assigned to them is very insignificant, 
tho circumstance of their being rrported at all is highly 
interesting, for it supplies a link to connect them with a 
respectable and infiuontial class of people in Mysore, the 
weU-tnown OlXabgant. OHatu^ pronounced Voitalu, si^i- 
fies in Kanarose ‘ tecanoy,* oklalatana, husbandry, and 
olkahga, a farmer or cultivator. Dr. Buchanan calls this 
caste, which is very numerous in Mysore, also Cunahia. 
These 1 shaU evenduoliy identify with (ha Snnbis, Kurabis 
(Kurmis) or Kudumhis, the agriciJtural class to which 
fiivaji, the great Moratha chieftain belonged who with his 
Kudumbis of Sudumba or Kummha extraction efifeoted such 
a change in the pohtioal aspect of India, some two hundred 
years ago. The sentence in the text of Buchanan leaves it 
doubtful, whether he referred to the Cunabis as an eihno* 
logical or professional distinction. Not oil, perhaps not even 
the majori^ of the Ohkaligas of Mysore are of Kuxumha 
origin. With the exception of the abovementioned Ganga- 
dikaras and the Nonaba Okkaligjw, the others appear to have 
been later settlers in Mysore Their name imphes only an 
occupation, but it is a remarkable foot that many Okkaligas, 
who do not cultivate the soil are engaged in similar puisoits 
such os the Kurumbas embrace. Both tribes for instance 
have a predilection for a militaiy life, and, what is more sug- 
gestive still, both communities are undfer the same Gurus, or 
spiritual superiors, the chief of whom resides at Kangundi in 


Their dead are barfed, the coil>«a placed eiderrsys inth the bead to 

the west A widow may be remarried to a rcUtire of the deceased hnsband, 
bat not to a stranger . Of the Jfywro and N«IgtnX«rw«i«r it isasid that 
they eat tie flesh of the cow, but those u» Coorg abhor jt ” 

Tho Err G Richter is, accordntg fomy opinion (seep 317), mutaben 
in hia tribal distinction between the Kuyumbas and the Eurubas 
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Bai-a-mabal. The Pujan of the Betta Kurumhas in Kurg 
is also an OiJkaliga Hie last Census Keporfc fixes their 
number at 711,622 souls The Mysore OUkaligas have some 
peculiar customs, not the least extraordinary among them 
being that ■which prevails among the ■women of the Morasa 
Ohkaligas, -who cut off the ring and little fingers of their right 
hand, before they celebrate the marriage of their eldest 
daughter 

The shepherds are known as Kurumha Idaii/as, Kurtimha 
Gollas, occasionally also as Kurt Kurumbai and even as 
Sande Kurumhas Others keep pigs, this do the widely- 
spread Bandi,~Ktirmnhas^ who mnst not he confounded with 
the Hande Kurumhas, thePa/orjffa/jTaruwJffssellmilk, the 
Kamhah Kurxmbas ■weave and sell wooUen blankets, which 
they themselves wear in a pecnliar fashion; and the Ctinnamhu 
Kurumhas prepare and sell lime The Kurumha Vedas or 
hunting Kufumhas are ■well known in the Tamil country, 
■while the Auc Kurumhas seem to have obtamed their none 
from their cleverness in way-lajmg and hunting elephants 
The JTcna-iTurujnl/os lived not so long ago an easy life as 
thieves and robbers Most likely they formed part of the 
wamor class and took to marauding in times, of peace for 
want of other occupation, and m order to support thcm- 


Dr BnchanftB a rrarrlr.Tol I, pp 180, 181 "Tho Jtudii are 
tmo of tho tnbcs of Sddra caste, which beings much eioplored m agncolture 
are called TTofultjaru la the laaguage of Kamala^ a&d Cu laSk m that of iho 
Decanj Mussnliuam They wo dmded into two sect* by a diCorencc ol 
religion , one partv worshipping and the other Sirtf but this does 

not proTcnt intcnnamagcs Tboso who worship Sira are followers of a kind 
of /anyamai hot do not wear tho Zin^a Tho people with whom I con 
Tcmed seemed to coosidcc them na tho same with tho /anyamai of tho 
Tantham Ihtnijtyiu, but this caste informed aio, that they were distinct, and 
that the Gurus of the EuJJi wore tho same with those of tho Cuniiaru, 
whoso cblc! resides at Cnsgundy in tho Bara mahal ” Compare Sir L 
Uico s Ifgtort anii Coot?, voI I, pp 337, 338 MO, rol III, pp 208, 200, also 
tho £{lMo/i3^>raZ ConjMniivmottheltcT G lUchtcr.p IS.andpp .00-261 
•”ly’o3lMfcenzieCoUection,No II, C SI 785, Sect , new copy, rol III, 
p SS9, where tho^R^o, /d4iya CuRBiRiJaand wo 

mentioned, and also Ko II, CM 788, Section Mi 
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selves, Tlie circumstances, however, are now changed, and 
the Kalla? in PudukCla arc no longer the dread of their 
neighbours. 

Among the Kuyumbis of lb© Mandai/am Tdltlk arc found 
the following nine divisions : the Pa/, Hande, MuUu, Kambah, 
Stiffa, Jaeddu, Sjmfttdra,2!estrdni and Jdtlt/acdra Kurumbas. 
Theso last three designations appear like nick-names, Jor 
they are peculiarly ^enough names of days of the week. 

Besides these there aromonlioned the Ktirumbas, whose 
name Buchanan connects with Ao//»* fire, but whom others 
call or Kalle-Kurubat after the Goddess Kali. 

The Kefh Kurumlai (?); tho As\l Kurumhas (Pfrom owf, 
pure); the KSli JiuniHibai (? perhaps from kdlt, monkey), 
the Sdmania Kurumbds (? connected with tho Sansknt word 
timanla lu tho meaning of chief) ; the ZHtrbindma Kvrumhat 
(? of three groups), whoso narao rcmif*!® 2^nd- 

padi and I’elpadi sections of tho Bclta Kurumbas in wg, 
wh? belong to threo ortosoven hamlc^’ o(^rfing to ev. 
G.Biohter’s CwHywHifiHm, p. 13 ^ ® 

the Pama Kunmhn., who inhab=‘ N.la^ moantama 
and ,vhom Itov. F. Metz coua' 

BWd Ik, i^gardcd a, Wmte 

ik\ L It VI w ; nor do they, and this is 

not treat tliom at all Uko rolafaor^; 
a peut of .mportanco, „„d 

that znpersl, lions fear, do notrezemblo the otter 

60 lerriUe. ThoY „ppo„anee Their ahjeet 
Kurmnbas m their outwa^ from work) 

state of servitude (henoo thoi,»amst their being Kurumbas, 
would not absolutely militate ajly contrived to maintain a 
though these pooplo have goneroe Ourumbalun or patalun 
eortain amount of freedom, for ir were, according to Dr. 
of tho Kurumbaranidu in llaleveiy.”* 

Buchanan’s description, heW belong to tho Saryala Gotra, 
Tho Kujumbas aro sr- * 


___ilOooapp 225, 326. 
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and to the Renuka or RSiana Sutra According to legendaij 
report the Kurumhas form the offspring of the family of 
JJnne this being a tadhhavam of Urna, sheep-wool. Their 
connection with the sheep is traced to a curse of the 
celestial buffoon Bbrngi^ who, being diKatisfied with the Pra- 
mathas, the attendants of Siva, is said to have cursed and 
turned them into sheep ; saying . 


Pramatha Phmgiiapina \acay5''pyatayo'hhatan» 

This curse was eventually removed by Uenuiaridhya or 
BSvanasiddha, an incarnation of a servant of Siva, and the 
high-priest of the longayats 

. Some of the Kurumha hill-tribes have been reduced by 
tho hard life they lead to a dwarfish and monLey-hke ap- 
peatancQ, hut that this exterior is to a great degree duo to 
these unfavorable circumstances and that it improves under 
hotter conditions is osemphfiod by the following statomont 
of Dr. Shortt; “ Whilst the appearance of this tribe is so 
« uncouth and forbidding in their own forest glens, they ore 
** open to wonderful improvement by regular work, exorcise, 
and food ; of this ample nridenco is to ho seen at tho Gov- 
emment Chinchona Plauiations at Neddiwuttum, whero a 
“ gang of Kuyumbas, comptMing some twenty individuals, 
are employed as laborers, jMceiving their wages in grain 
** for tho most part. They op^ar to givo satisfaction to their 
“employers, and in their gco^rol appearanco they cannot 
“ ho recognized from other natiyes, except perhaps by that 
“peculiar phyriognomy charactcristio to tho triho and their 
“ somewhat slight conformation and dwarfed efaturo. They 
have not tho pot-belly, do not gape, nor is tho dribbling 
** sahva or blood -shot eye^common to their brethren of tho 
“ jungles to bo found among them,*’ 


U«sa Df fehortt • n/ riitt tf ^ Jndia, r»rt 1. tm 62, 63 

T 1 1-T. p .30 iB lh« dM*nct tJy «ni«ph*rd are rallrd 

Hw art.... utke and dtt-irtUon ef r*.rt.Mar,aatl ji It 

/ 
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king) or Padmanna os Im disciplo and alienated him from 
J ninism biva 15 revered under vanous forms, most freqnen tlj^ 
as Bhairava, but also as Virabhadra, and the temple of the 
god ^JTira on CitrthfHa * is most probably his shrine 
Ejuruppa I take to be Irutappan, the god of darkness , 
Deta la perhaps Brahma if not Param£^vara Dur- 
gawa, Fomni ( T/ikfftm or more correctly Yak$mi), J/oyara 
(ilayavi) and JJ/fisni (P) aro mentioned as the deities revered 
by the Kurumbas , end Durgft, Miyava and Musm are vror 
shipped 03 theivi\es of Siia lii Kurg the monster 
f/:a or JTari/tXah (black Kill) is revered by the Kujambas 

It seems that as tvoU as Bhula or demon worship 
exists la somo Euromha comraomtics, fhoagh the authorities 
do not agree with respect to the BhOtacuIt *** 

Bima 18 not adored by the Kurumbas, and Bhamarajaf 
tho favorite deity of tho Pallis and other Dravidian races, 
shares tho same fate, which fact must be regarded as very 
BJgmficant 

The Mackonsio Collection contains on mteresting descrip- 
tion of (he manner in which Ylrabhadra is worshipped by the 
Idaiya Kurumbas who belong to the Yftdava nco Vira- 
bbadra is generally regarded as on Avohira of 6 iva, who, 
according to the VisnUpurana, proceeded from the mouth 
of §iva to spoil tho sacrifice of Dak'ia, and who is described 
as “ a divine being with a thousand heads a thousand eyes, 


‘^Seop 225 n lOo and Dr Dachanaas TnrtU toI 2 pp 575 51’’, 
3SP reJ JJ P2> S35 438 

* 8 Seo pp 2‘’4 225 n 105 andDr Bactanan * TweU vol I p 381 
Tol II p 430 

i • Sf 0 pp 225 n 105 230 n 108 and Dr Bachanaii s Tra eh vol 
n p 436 and Ber 0 Bichtei a-ErtniynijjA* al « p 13 

‘"Seopp 223 n lOo *’30 n 108 andDr Buchanans Trawl* vol I, 
p 271 vol II p 381 and Rev O ntMe^iJEthnogr Co pond p 13 
» Seep 22’n 105 andDr BacbaiULaa Tra *h vol I p 276 
***Soe Hackcime Collection No 9 C U 763 XII in tho new copy 
vol IV pp r 0 and Ke% W Taylor's OalatoffM JiamnrJ voJ III pp 
3CS 360 

^ SI 
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king) ot Padmanna aa hia disciple and alienated Him from 
Jainism biva is revered under various forms, most frequentlj 
as Bliairava, but also as Virabhadra, and the temple of the 
god *Btra on Curtbeila* is most probably his shrine*'^ 
Ejuruppa I take to be Irulappanf the god of darkness , 
Barama Beta 13 perhaps Brahma if not Porameivaro Bur- 
gawa, Tacani {Tak^ant or moiQ correctly Taksmi), Mai/aca 
(llayava) and Mustn (?) are mentioned as the deities revered 
by the Kurumbas , and Durgo, Mayava and Musni are ivor- 
shipped as the ivives of Siva In Kurg the monster JTuifadafn^ 
ma or Eannlah (black K&li) is revered by the Kuyombas 

It seems that Sakh, as well aa BAula or demon worship 
exists in some Kurumba commumties, though the authonties 
do not agree with respect to the Bhutacult 

Rima 18 not adored by the Eurumbas, and Bharmaraja, 
the favorite deity of the Pattis and other Dravidian races, 
shares the same fate, which fact must be regarded as very 
significant 

The Mackenzie Collection contains on interesting descrip- 
tion of the manner in which FiraMadra is worshipped by the 
Idaiya Eurumbas who belong to the Tadava race Vira- 
bbadra is generally regarded as an Avatara of Siva, who, 
according to the Visnupurona, proceeded from the mouth 
ot 6 iva to spoil the sacrifice of Daksa, and who is described 
as “ a divine being with a thousand heads, a thousand eyes. 


•”Si>op S’S n lOo andDr SudoiiaRa TnttU vol I yp 276, 31*’, 
339 TOl II pp 435 436 

' * Seo pp 2 4 2’3 n 105, and Pr Badisanas TrttrU vol I p SSI 
Vo! 1} p 436 

See pp 22 s n- IOj ‘*30 n 108 and Dr BaelMiTi .111 a TrartU toI 
II p 436 and Rev G B chtei *£<**»?r«/»Afco2 CbmpfnJ um p 13 

‘”Seo pp a I05 230 b IOS andOr Buchanan « TVareO vol I, 
p 271 vol n p 3Sl and Rev O R cht«*# £tA"«?r Ccwprtirf p 13 
««S«p S-’ln 105 nndDr Buchanan • Twrli vol* I p 276 
m yiactenae CoUoction ho. 9 C U 763 til m fho new copv, 
vol IV pp “6 a and Rev W Ta>lor'a CaUloaae Fau^nat vol III pp 
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ft thousand feet ; wielding a thousand cluhs, a thousand shafts, 
holding the shell, the discus, the mace, and bearing a blazing 
bow and battle-axe.”*” It is now, I believe, impossible to 
decide whether the Yirabhadra of the Kurumbas represents 
a national, or is a Hindu divinity. According to our MS. 
the 'Kurumbas have no national worship, but revere only one 
deity whom they call F»m, Vtraht, or Vitabhadra. His feast 
is celebrated once a year, on new moon day of the Tamil 
month Tat, or about January. The idol is kept shut up in a 
box in a special room during tho whole remaining time of the 
year. On the anniversary of the festival the box is reverently 
opened and the idol, which is made of brass, is taken out of it. 
The image is about a span long, and is placed in an upright 
position on a cloth spread over the floor, after it has been 
thoroughly cleaned with tamarind juice and well washed. 
The figure of the idol is then dressed in clothes, and 
flowers are placed on its head. Incense is burnt in front of 
it. Some raw rice is then cooked with milk and water in 
a new earthen pot, and presented to the idol on a plantain 
leaf. Plantains, betel-leaf and nuts, are besides oflered, and 
cocoanuts oie broken in its honor. After tho ceremony 
is over, the idol is carried back to its usual place, and the 
people sit down to their meals. The feast lasts three con- 
secutive days, but eight days before its commencement the 
worshippers take on oil bath, abstain from oil sensual enjoy- 
ments, prepare their food in clean unprofaned vessels, do 
not eat flesh hut bathe daily. He who has observed all the 
prescriptions most conscientiously, is placed in front of the 
idol, and tho cocoanuts are broken on his head. The tnuT i 
who brea^ the cocoanut, keeps it. If the man’s head 
begins to bleed by the faeaking of the cocoanuts, he is 
suspected of having committed some offence, and thus to 
have incurred pollution. He must bathe again, and the trial 
■with the eocosmnta is repeated a second time. If his head 


See H. H. Wilson’a ruAnw iVrom, vdI I, 128-132 
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should begin to bleed again, he is finally rejected as impure. 
"Whoever passes the test, becomes the PUjnn for the time 
.being. After this ceremony the Kurumbas dance together, 
beat drums and blow trumpets. 

At the great festivals in Pudukota the Kurumbas per- 
form a similar ceremony in the presence of the Maharaja, 
■when the image of K?>a?aAe/«J is carried in procession and 
worshipped. 

Some Knrumhas believe in a life after death, while others 
deny a future existence. They differ also in their ■way of 
disposing of their dead ; some bum, others hmy the corpses. 
The good, according to some, become after their death, 
benevolent spirits, whUo the bad assume the shape of evil 
spirits 5 and those who die unmarried become "Vixikas. But 
it soems that even the spirits of the good reqxiire some 
stimulant to keep them quiet, and unless they are appeased 
by liquor, in their anger they inflict various diseases. Some 
bum the good hut bury the bad, the spirits of the latter 
thus confined in the ground cannot escape and make mis- 
chief.'-^ 

The Kurumbas have the peculiar habit, already noticed 
when speaking of the Kaurs,’** of shaving their heads entirely 
■when they have to attend a funeral of any of their community. 
This custom of the Kuninxbas was once the cause of a great 
calamity.'^? The Kurumbas had made themselves extremely 
unpopular by their intolerance. During the reign of the 
Kaj'as of Tij’ayanognra the Kanimba Idaiyas ivere powerful 
in several other places, especially in NerumpOr, Salapakkam 
andothersimilarstrongholds. TheKurmnbas, either actuated 
by religious zeal or wishing to annoy their dependents, tried 


»‘S«! pp. 222 n. 105, 223 n 105, 225 n. 105, 220 n. 105, and Dr. 
Bnehanan’s Travels, vol I,pp. SJS, SSO, 331 , tqI. II, pp 155. 

'** See p. 210. 

See ilacterme CoUectwn, No. II; CJl. 753, VII , compare Bev. W. 
Taylor’s Cutalvyue, vol. Ill, pp 309-400. 
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toiorce the Mudalis and Vellftlas to pay homage to them by 
bowing their heads respectfully to them. But these tw’O 
classes refusing to do it, the Kurumbas in revenge ill-treated 
and oppressed them in all sorts of ways. They constructed 
for this purpose very low entrances at the vanous places 
whore the Mudalis and Vellfilos had to pass through gates, 
and they thought that they would thus compel these men to 
lower'their heads when going through these entrances, and 
extract from them in this manner a certain amount of invo- 
luntary homage. But the Mudolis and VelJaJas of Nerumpur 
were quite equal to the ocoasion, and instead of bowing their 
heads, they scramhled through with their legs foremost, so 
that they added injury to insult ; and the Kurumbas became 
only more exacting. At last the Vellalas could stand this 
treatment no longer and determined to got rid of tlveir 
oppressors For this purpose they had recourse to a leading 
barber, whom they induced by liberal promises of gifts of 
land to devise a scheme to help them, and this man persuaded 
his fellow-barbers to kill the Kummhas when an opportimity 
occurred. He founded his plot on the above-mentioned 
custom, accordiag to which all the Kurumbas who attend a 
funeral shave their heads About tius time a prominent 
personage among the Kxmimbas died, and the Mudsvlia 
and Vellalas availed themselves of this opportunity to instruct 
the head barber to issue orders to his caste-people to kill the 
Kurumbas while they wem being shaved. As the shaving 
was performed pretty simultaneously, each barber cut the 
throat of his Kurumha customer, and all the Kuyumhas of 
Nenimpur were thus massacred. As soon as the tidir^s of 
the murder of their husbands reached the Kunimba women, 
they determined not to survive them, and burnt themselves 
with the corpses of their consorts. The dying widows uttered 
the curse that Nerumpur should never again produce enough 
grain to buy salt, even if three crops of grain were reaped 
every year. The fortification and irrigation works of the 
Kurumbas have fallen into ruins since then, and only the 
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earth-mounds and old briek ■wells near Sadras betray the 
existence of an ancient town. 

Their marriage customs differ also considerably. Origi- 
nally they did not perform any ceremonies at their marriages, 
hut later on, the majority adopted Jaina or Hindu rites. A 
manuscript in the Mactenzie Collection contains the follo'ring 
descrijition which, howepcr, resembles the common Hindu 
marriage customs The bride and the bridegroom are 
anointed with oil, and dress themselyes after their bath in new 
clothes. The bride sits in the pandal on the left and the 
bridegroom on the right. Both are adorned ■with fio-wers and 
have golden tinsel {hhdaikam) on their foreheads. A shoot of 
the Pippalox Holy Pigtree (Aracu, is fixed between the 

two inner posts of the pandal, in which the ceremonies are per- 
formed and the people ■walk round those posts. The marriage 
is attended by the headman and all relatives. The former 
when approaching the betrothed conple breaks a cocoenut, 
and places the T&U which is fastened to a golden stnng, 
in the upper cup. This is handed ro'ond to ten or more 
relatives, who shout mangaU, maAgah Eventnaily the Iride- 
groom, who receives the Tali, at last fastens it round the 
neck of the bride, uttering the name of GSnnda, The nearest 
relatives now with crossed hands pour saffron-colored raw 
rice on the heads of the young pair : this ceremony is called 
Cesai in Telugu Sfsa (‘^■{5).*^* After this the 

couple prostrate themselves at the feet of their elders and sit 
do^wn in their midst. Betel leaves and nuts are then handed 
round, and the eating and drinking commences. After the 
distribution of garlands, the Kankana is tied on the right wrists 
of the happy pair. The C6 §m ceremony is repeated during the 
two following days, while tho bride and bridegroom occupy 
their former seats ; after that the guests are hberally enter- 
tained. On the fourth and fifth days pepperwater (milaku- 
tapni) and rice are served out. On the latter day the bride 

Be© JIackcaae Collection, new copy, Tol IV, p 78. 
f 0 From the Smuknt kuf*, hea^ 
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13 taken to her mother’s house, where cakes are distributed 
and a sumptuous meal is provided for all relatives and friends. 
Two men are then despatched from the house of tho bride- 
groom to that of the bride, where they are welcomed as the 
escort of the young pair to the bridegroom’s house, and re- 
ceive on starting with them a bundle containing eleven 
rice-cakes and a lot of jaggery 

htany pecuUar customs prevail among the Kurumba 
women, some of winch they shore with other castes- They 
generally take assafoetida after childbirth and bathe on the 
fifth day.**® Adultery is generally leniently punished and 
condoned with a fine. This is ns a rule spent on an enter- 
tainment, after which the woman is readmitted into society. 

The Tali is not removed from the neck of a widow, unless 
ehe desires to remarry. In this case the marriage-tie is 
returned to the family of her former hnsband, and she wears 
that given by her new husband. A widow may remarry os 
often as she likes. 

On our msTOBiCAL knowt-bdob about the Ku^iumbas. 

We are very insufficiently informed about the early his- 
tory of the Kurumbas Before they settled down to any- 
thing like domestic life, they roamed as Vedan in the virgin 
forests hunting the deer for its flesh and the wild for 

their own safety. In some places the traces of an ancient 
Kurumba occupation are not yet effaced. The Rev. R. Metz 
writes respecting their settlement on the Nilagiri mountains 
as follows; “ There are strong grounds for supposing that 
“ the Kurumbas once occupied and cultivated the plateau of 
“ the hills, and were driven thence by 'the Todas into the 
“ unhealthy localities which they now inhabit, on the pretext 
“of their being a race of sorcerers whose presence was a bano 
“ to the happiness of the other hlU-tribes. Severalspots near 

See Mackenzie Manuscri^ Ko. 1|, C.M. V58. Tl« Taaul for 
auafcctida is Qu 0 Q«ir(uu) Perunlayaat, 
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“ tlio Badaga nllages bear the name of ‘ Motta ’ to this day, 
“and traces of houses are still visible ; and in one place a 
“ stone enclosure for buffaloes is to bo seen, which, as I gather 
“ from an old piece of Dadaga poctrj' formerly belonged to a 
“ rich Eununba, wljo was murdered by tho Todas, at the insti- 
“ gfltion of the Badagas . . . Tho Todas and Badagas say 
“ that tho Kurumbas nro tho enonies of their peace, and that 
“ they cannot Hve without killing thorn. Some years ago 
“ I discovered the site of a former Kunimba town, of tho 
“ existence of which I was well aware, but which I had no' cr 
“ been able to trace out. It is in the heart of a deu«o forest, 
“ totally unfrequented by tho natives and probably never 
“ penetrated by any European.*' 

Tho hlaokonzie Collection contains about tho Kurumbas 
of tbo Tamil districts some interesting information. From 
one manuscript (No. If 768) I extract tho following 
occount : 

“ The country of Tondamaodalom was offer the dolago 
totally covered with forest and was infested ^■itb wild beasts. 
A people of wild hunters, known ns ri’do, roamed about in 
tbo woods. They lived in huts which they bod erected after 
clearing tho country. Their place of settlement is still 
called Vidar Pdl(i>/am No kings ruled over them, and they 
did just what they pleased. Besides their huts, they had no 
places in which they could protect thcmeclvc’. They wero 
guided neither by social nor rcb'gious rules, nor had they any 
books. In fact they wero merely o lot of naked savages, 
who did not ob<5crvo any ceremonies oven at their marriages. 
They killed the wild beasts of tho forests and Jived on their 
flesh. 

“ Tbo Kurumbas of the Kam'lla conntiy had meanwhile 
ri^cn to prominence, and, after their numbers had increased, 
l)Ogan to tyrannize over the other inliabitonls. ThoKurumbaa 
had very barbarous and cruel habits, and deserved to bo 

** S« C*'T l\ZUU’ Tnift y*<yf'Try 
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called Kuniiabas (This is an allttsion to the meaniag of 
Kurtmpu, or (^^inufi^esrth, KtirtimpiUtanam, savage- 
ness, BtuhbomnesSj insolence, wickedness. It is, however, 
derived from the national name of the Knynmhas, and not 
vtce versd.) In course of tune they extended their dominion 
to the very border of Tondamandalam, and a few Ku^umbas 
settled in Salapakkam near ‘UllaramallDr, where their descen- 
dants ore still known as Ifurumbaa Before they had any 
king, they roved about unrestrained like wild hunters in the 
forests, tiU, when dissensions and quarrels had arisen among 
them, Kanianda Pcabhu restored peace and quiet. Ho con- 
vinced them that it would be to their advantage to elect a 
Ling and they followed his advice. As he was a wise and 
popular man, he himself was chosen king, and henceforward 
he was known as Kamnda Kurumba Prahhn, the ruler of 
the Drilvida country and Eijo of Pujal. The kingdom was 
called KitrMnhabfi^mt, the land of the Hnrumbas, and this 
name was entered in all the olSciol documents. He built a 
fort at the town of Pulal, its walls were constructed of bell- 
metal, and its strength and grandeur defied description. 
His rule extended over a vast territory, and os several of his 
subjects betrayed occasionally on inclination to rebel against 
him, he subdivided his realm into 24 districts, in each of 
which ho erected a stronghold and appointed a governor. 
The fort of Pulal n as his own capital The following aro 
the names of some of theso fortified places : Pulalkottai, 
AmQrkottai, ICalatturkottai, Puliyilrkottai, CempQrkollai, 
HrrukAtlukSttai, VenkunakoUoi, IkkiittukBllai and PatuvQr- 
kOtiai 


The \ale P "W Eilu pvM In hw danical Article on the Mir&ci quM, 
twM all tho 2i Danes, besides tbo abore natiiHi are forther mcnliomtl : 

Pa»yOrtcfttV»'. Ey^rho^laj, TamarkfelW, 
I tlkttnnhotlai, KaliTOrkOtV-x. CiftikinukaJlai, Katikal- 

KtmnralttnkalW, VuMcalakfllW *n<l 
—Mr Ellit obtain'd the l»t from the JlUnafiraksU MatAm Cemnare tho 
r*pfr,«n 3Mi% Rifki, Malw. ISSJ, pp i3S-2tl. 

s.- aW AlU ptiv.,.- I>r%rr,pt^ ,f tu r,^pU a/ rlitioo. 

p 312, ac-lMr J. U Ntlx-n’* Part II, pp 61 6 j 
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“ While Kamanda Prabhu ruled, the various tribes in 
the country submitted to his rule, and the people could 
quietly follow their various avocations. Some engaged in 
trade, othora in husbandry, and so on, according to their 
special inolinationsj thongh the majority devoted themselves 
to sheep-tending, woollen blanket-weaving and lime-selling. 
They even ventured at that time to engage in sHpping 
trade, and some Celti merchants from Kaveripattanam settled 
in the Kurumba country. Stimulated by them the Kimun- 
bas soon developed a taste and an aptitude for commerce, 
and in order to facihtate mercantile transactions, they built 
in course of time strongholds at Pattipulam, fialakuppam, 
Balapiklam, ifeyyur, ^adalQr, Alamparai, hfaraklsnjun, 
Sso. The Kurumbas and Cetiis of Kaveripattanam occupied 
these fortified porta, and os they were successful in their 
speculations, amassed great wealth and became influential. 

“As already intimated the Kurumbas had no special 
religion of their own, and a Jiuna priest who visited their 
country, was able to convert the greater portion of the people 
to Jainism. The Jaina basti which the king of Pulal erected 
in honour of that priest, remains up to this day a monument 
of this conversion. Besides this building, a few other bastis 
are still existing, though in a very dilapidated condition. 
Jaina sculptures ore now occarionally found in the rice-flelds *, 
they are, however, either destroyed or reburied in the 
ground by Brahmans and other religious enemies of the 
Jains Many Kurumbas resemble m their present manners 
end customs the Jains of former times, and they do so 
especially in their marriage ceremonies. 

“ While the Kurumbas ruled over the land, their more 
civilized neighbours often attacked them, but were generally 
defeated. The Cola and Pandya tings made thus repeated 
iziroads into the Kurumba territory; but their attempts to 
subdue their fierce foes were in vain, as they did not mind to 
sacrifice their lives on the battle-field Some of these royal 
aggressors wero at times captured and chained jd fetters to 
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the fort-gate of Pulal. These continual successes, however, 
turned the head of the Kurumhas and made them over- 
hearing, BO that they began to annoy and ill-treat those of 
their subjects who belonged to rival tribes, or hod embraced 
other religious beliefs. They endeavoured in fact to force 
the Jain religion on all, and created great dissatisfaction 
by their religious intolerance. Yet no one rose who could 
oppose them effectually. 

“ At last Adonda Coloy a brave, wise and popular prince, 
marched against the Kurumbas and invested their capital 
Pulal vrith a largo army. He began this campaign as he 
could no longer endure the tyranny and mal-administxation 
of the Kurumba king and resolved to defeat him at any 
risk, in order to oUeriate the sufferings of the people. The 
Kummba king on his side was not wanting in bravery, and 
went to face the enemy. Both sides fought valiantly, at 
last Ihreo-fouiths of tho army of Adonda C6ia were put to 
tha sword, and unable to resist longer, he fled from tho 
battle-field ond took refuge with a few remaining followcra 
la a place not far distant from tho fort. This locality is 
srill known os CdUnpldu. He then mado up his mind to 
retreat on tho next morning to his country Tonjore. But at 
night Siva appeared to him in a dream and said : " After 
B5ccn(Ung to-morrow morning your elephant, on your way to 
the battle, you will find (hat his legs aro entangled in a 
jasmine-creeper (IfuUai), and when you try to cut it away 
with your aword, blood will ooze out of it, and on clo«er 
examination you will discover there a Lloga.” Encouraged 
by his dream, ho went to tho battle-field, and, after ascending 
his elephant, saw that the legs of tho animal were caught in 
a jasnuno bush and that blood oozed out from tho *pot whero 
he tri<^ to cut iL‘** Tins rign confirmed his resolution to 

rW4S. p <,<1.8: dnvto 
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attack his fierce enemies, and he secured a complete victory 
over them, Adonda Cola captured the Kurumba king and 
put him fo death Pulal, the chief town and fort of the 
Kurumhas, was taken, and its brass doors wore placed in the 
inner portion (gnrbhogrha) of the temple of Tanjore. A 
pillar made of Arka (Cafatroj>h ffiffanfea) wood that had been 
removed from the Tanjore temple, was placed in the interior 
of a temple and erected at the spot whore the fiivahnga had 
been found This temple was called Ttru-tnuUai-tdial, after 
the jasmine-creeper which had covered the legs of the ele- 
phant. The part of the linga where the sword of Adonda 
had touched it looked like a wound, and is therefore covered 
with camphor to conceal the sore 

“The remaining taenty-threo forts were then taken, and 
their governors with their retinues wean also killed Adonda 
Cola appointed Yellila chiefs instead of the Kurumbas As 
he observed that the country was very thinly populated, be 
invited Yelklas from dUIerent districts and induced them 
to settle in the newly-acqmred territory, by granting them 
freehold land and conferring on them other favours. The 
Vellalas who accepted the offer were the Tuluva, Cojiya and 
'Kondaikatti Ve|Ialas The first two were called after the 
distnet they came from, the Tuluia VdlaJas emigrated from 
the Tuluva-Nfidu in Kanaro and the Cohya Vellala^ from 
the Colanadu. The KondatkalU Velhtas were so called, 
from hmding their hair in a tuft on the top of their head 
instead of leaving a small lock. (Kudumi) With these 
Tellalaa together came the Kanakla-Pilhxhal or accountants 

“ Adonda Cola ruled the land with justice and in peace, 
and was henceforth known as Adonda Gdla Cakrarurfr or as 
To^damln Cakravarfi The country which had hitherto 
been called Eunnnbabhumi was now named TondamaQ- 
dalam.” 

In order to ascertmn what was left of Pulal, I lately 
visited the place and its neighbourhood It hes about 8 miles 
north-west of Madras, to the east ol the big lake, known as 
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tte Eed-Htlls Tank The place where the old fort of Pulal 
Btood is still rememhered and pointed out by the people. 
However, the outlines of the outer and inner mud walls are 
now only visible, within the latter is a tank. These walls 
must have encircled once a fort of considerable extent, of 
which nothing however remaina. Hyder Ali on his march 
to Madras encamped here. Pulal is also called Vdna Ftdal, 
and near it is situated a small hamlet Mddhavai am. 

About a mile to the north-east lies the present village 
Pulal, in which I found three temples. A small Jaina basti 
dedicated to Aditirihankaraf though, in a decayed condition, is 
still used for worship^ and has the reputation of being old. 
The Valsnava temple of Karimanihjaperumal does not ap- 
pear to be ancient, while the erection of the 6:va temple is 
ascribed to Adonda Coja. It is dedicated to Tnmiilan&tha, 
hut as a famous sannyari 6undaTam^isva.mi worshipped 
there, it is known as the shrine of Sundariitara, It is evi- 
dently pretty old, and, though partly ropaired some years 
ago, is in a dilapidated state It has the appearance of a 
C{!ila temple, and is covered with inscriptions, those seen 
on the outside being in a bad condition. The tomplo 
possesses no Sthalapurana, nor any copper Sisanams. The 
name of the goddess is SvarmmbUtd. 

On the other side of the lake, about six miles towards 
south-west, hes the hamlet Ttrumulhirdial or Ttrirmullat' 
tdi/al, which is named after the ndvcntuio which befell the 
prince Adonda in his combat against the Kurumbas. A 
temple is erected near the E{M}t wboro tbo Lihga was 
wounded by the sword of the Cola prince and dedicated to 
Siva as 21aci!ldmam, which is a Tamil translation of tho 
Sanskrit ATmiflSsmnpi, meaning * spotless jewel.’ On one of 
the stone colutons of tho manlapam in front of tho Gopuram 
is carved tho figure of Adonda atting on an elephant in tho 
act of cutting with his sword tho jasmine-creeper from tho 
leg of the elephant. Tho similarity in the sound of mulfai, 
jasmine, and titalny stain, r^es a suEpicion against tho 
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genumeDCSs of this legend. The ten?ple is in good preserva- 
tion. Two so-called Arka-piUars (not one as the manuscript 
just quoted states) are covered with a beam, and form with 
the two side walls the support of the Ardhamantapam, which 
communicates on the western side bj’ a door in the common 
wall \Tith the Garbhagrha behind. Between, hut behind the 
two Arka-pillars, is situated in the Garbhagrha the holy 
Lingo, which on occopnt of its wound is covered with sandal- 
wood-powder and other cooling ingredients. The local 
legend contends that Adonda brought the two brownish- 
looking Arka-pillars, together with a bell, and a bronze 
door from the fort of Pulal. Miis gateway, however, has 
since disappeared. CdlanpMu lies close to Tirumnllaiv&gal. 

In order to assist Adonda in his fight against the 
Kurumbas, 6iva sent fals attendant Kandi, and in confirma- 
tion of this fact the Nandi at Tirmnullaiva^al faces the 
east, instead of being turned towards the idol, ie., towards 
the west. The consort of MSetUamani is called Kodi idax 
ITdyah. The temple has a Sthalapunlna, its first part, 
which was only lent to me, does not contain any allusion to 
Adonda. I have been told that there are no T&mra Sa&r- 
nams to throw light on the erection of the temple. Not 
far from this temple towards the south stands an enormous 
image, constructed of brick and mortar representing 
Mannarsvami, accompanied by the seven Sages. 

A yoimg Brahman D. Kaghavayya accompanied me and 
obtained some valuable information as I was not permitted 
to enter the temple, and I do not know whether it contains 
any important inscriptions. It may be well worth while to 
examine carefully the temples at Fulal and TirnmuUoLvaSal 
in order to ascertain whether they possess any account about 
Adonda Gakravarti, though I hove been told that there is 
none. The battle between the Colas and the Kurombas was 
fought somewhere between those two places. 

The origin of the word Tondamandalam is doubtful, and 
different explanations are given of it. The most widely- 
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spread legend connects the name with the prince Adonda 
Cola. As the destruction oi the Kurumbaa is attributed to 
this popular hero, an account of his origin will not be out 
of place here. The following stoiy is found in several MSS. 
of the Machenzie Collection : 

“ In Colamandalam ruled 44 descendants of the ancient 
Cola Rajas. The last was Kuloltuhga Cola, who had by his 
queen two children, a daughter and a gon. Knloltunga Cola 
killed the sou of the poet Kambon, and Kamban killed in 
revenge the son of the king. At the royal entertainments of 
the court there was dancing for some time n beautiful girl 
J^dlindffaralna with whom the king fell in love. But as 
Kuloltuiiga felt that he would lose the esteem of the people if 
ho allowed his passion to transgress public decency, he kept, 
his oflectlon a great secret and used a servant girl Umdpati 
to arrange meetings between N9.kiMgaratna and himself. 
In course of time a hoy was bom, whom TJmapati dressed 
in a silk gown and put In a golden basket with Adonda 
flowers round him. She then placed the basket on the bank 
of the Kaveri, near the spot where the king generally bathed. 
All this was done by the order of the king. When the king 
came afterwards with his Brahmans and courtiers to the 
river they heard a cHld cry, and, on approaching nearer, 
they saw it and said to the king : ‘ 0 king, as yon forgave 
Kamban who killed your son, God presents to you this 
wonderful child on tho bank of the Kftv6ri. The child 
resembles you, and is worthy to become tho ruler of tho 


’** In the TvfianmiaUm ol4 No. 2tJ, 

0 M. C6. Thu vcTk i* ntd to have 1000 hf J7daiiit/alaii, a 

Chrirtun poet of Tan]<Jte Bcc TAyJor** CaUltytM liaUtnn^, to!. Ill, pp, 
41, 42. Thi» i» copifd In Nt>. 7, G.M.. 76), Poction III \T«Tlor, toL 
in, p. JTOI. A KKzuvhat .trntl.F Aortnint contAued In No. Jt, CJI. 
76S, Foctionll; In tho rr» eopy In thoToLIt, pp and In TatIot 

tcL in, pp. 426, 4J7 ; iaJ •!» In No. IS, C.SI. 7C9. now eepy. roL I, 
p. US. * 

1 CM'lfto‘.*7«dxllypc!ElootttoiB»eTOr»Of»«mtairedIn this report, for 
they no loo rndrtt, u, «.f , th« foHaditlon cf Knlctto*^ Ccli. 
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couotiy. As he is adorned 'mth Adonda flowers, we take 
this as a lucky omen and call him * Adonda Cola/' CHr- 
cumstances favouring so far the designs of the king, he gave 
the child to his wHe with the words : ‘ God has presented 
this child to you near the K&vSri * The queen accepted it 
and brought it up with much affection. The truth about 
the birth of the child was not only known to the king and 
the dancing girl, hut also to some extent to his chief minister. 
Meanwhile the child grew up, and displayed much cleverness, 
knowledge and courage. When the king consulted his 
minister about the marriage and succession of his son, the 
minister pretended to agree with the plans of the king, hut 
communicated secretly to the relatives of the king the 
circumstances accompanying the birth of Adonda and the 
‘mtentions of the king concerning the future of his son. 
The consequence was that the royal princes refused to many 
one of their daughters to a bastard, and to allow his suoces- 
sion to the throne as it would throw dishonor on them. 
The minister communicated to Kuldttuhga the unfavourable 
disposition of the princes The king, however, did not give 
up his plans, hut pondered how he might execute them in 
spite of their objections. At last he fixed on Tondamanda- 
I/im as s suitable province to give to Adonda, though it was 
still a wilderness. He explored it, cleared the forest, laid 
the foundation of the capital K&flci, erected there a temple 
and dug a channel for the nver Palar. As Kulottunga 
observed bow thinly the land was inhabited, he despatched 
his nunister with money to other countries to induce people 
to immigrate into the newly-acquired district. The minister 
accordingly returned with many boys and girls of various 
castes, and the king ordered them to he married. This done 
he placed Adonda on the throne at Kanci. Kuldttunga 
then asked the minister to propose a snitahle name for the 
country. Ih spite of the high position which Adonda had 
meanwhile secured, the minister still despised hirn 
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account oi hiB illegitimate birth He suggested therefore 
that the new territory should be called Tondamandalam (the 
distnot of slaTes) and the king without any suspicion named 
it so Since that tune this country has been called Tonda- 
mandalam, and Tondamandalam was thus founded by Kulot- 
tunga Cola The name of KurumbabhOmi was then changed 
into Tondamandalam and Adonda C6la was installed as 
Tondamandala CaktaNarti *** 

“ The legitimate daughter of Kulottunga Cola had mar- 
ried Varagunapandya, the only son of Balacandrapandya 
After Kulottunga Cola’s death which took place m the 69th 
year of his hfe, Varagunapandya took Colamandalam and 
Tondamandalam, which had belonged to his fatber-in-law 
Afterwards Vbhai/akulakthpandi/a, the son of Varagunapandya 
and of the daughter of Knlottunga Cola, ascended the throne 
of Golaniaadalaai, and. his descendants reigned over it for 
three centunes 

** The progeny of Adonda Cola submitted to their fate 
and received some land for their maintenance 

“ Mlnaketanapilndya was the last and eleventh descendant 
of XTbhayakulalalipandya So long as these kings ruled, no 
enemies were feared These kings ruled for 2707 years * 


*** MS No 14 0 M 768 Section H bere insertBa short account of the 
^•ar of Adoo^a Cola -with the Knnunbos ha first defeat and final victoiy 
Th s MS also calls alwafs Tondsmaijdalaia TvnifarmanJahm 

This last remark as well as the other about the Kurumbas is only found 
in No 14 OU 768 SectiOBH whi^ ends with this passage 

Compare the Appendix l>y Rev T Fonlkes to A iTanuai cj tht Salem 
J) itnet vol II pp 370 {d 18) 373 (d 18) 378 379 

The father of Vara^pa u generally given aa SundareSvarapada4Skhara 
and his son as RAjs Baja thongb the chronicles di^er m their chronology 
sec H H Wilson a List of the Pandjran kings in hu Historical bketch in the 
Sradrae Journal vol TI (1837) W *** *13 Rev W Taylor’s Orientat 
H ttarxeal Xlanutenplt ^ol I pp 85 90 Ahcnt Kftmban s life refer to 
r W EDis repLes to Miraa qaestions inHijjer* en I/iraet J{u;hl p 29i 
where S 8 SOS (A D 886) a given as the date of his presentmg tho Tam 1 
translation of the Ramajufia to hu patron Rajendra Cola Others prefer 
S B 807 A D 885 ^ 
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Tlio Ttruiirlafiu Puram says aljout the origin of the term 
Tondamandalam The country was called Banda! amdu 
as it was ruled ty Dandaka Then it was named Tundi} a- 
nadu in consequence of the reign of Tundira Afterwards 
it was called Tondanadu, as Ton^nman, a descendant of the 
solar race who ivore a garland of Adonda flowers, governed 
the kingdom 

ThelatelTr P W EUisquotesastanzafromthoTirwfXo- 
litll unra-Pw'ana in which a similar statement is made, the 
difference between the two Purinaa being, that the latter 
mentions Tondira as the founder of Tondiranaiju before 
Dandaka, the assumed eatablisher of Dandakan5.dti *** 

The bonndancs of Tondamandalam are said to bo tbo 
twoPennai or Pinlkini nvers m the north and south, and 
the sea and the Weaforn Ghats up to Tirupati on the east and 
west Some parts of the Western Ghats ol*o belonged to it 
Mr Ellis gives tho memorial verges concerning the frontiers 
of this district Tho Soutbem Pennai flows into the sea near 
Godalhr (Cuddalore), while the northern passes tltfough the 
distnct of NellCLr close toEilahasti, both streams nsmg near 
the Nandidrug in Mysore 


•*’ Sco the following stanai from tho 7»r airldffa Fttranan — 
^(^QeiijMiri—Qu Lfjr/rejjTiD 

6uo3ri_6i^0<?0'"£»;^ tn^LfsifijreS/Sea-^ev/ffir 

GfidcssTL-jBes^ioifZdUfi G^'r«CTU.u»»’gg«»0 Qpiresri—^tTi^iriu^ 

£jraJ ^ 

e/653rL-<ra;ir«r«jrt5 QeirfljBfiLrT€i,OuiQSitJuiirfifiESuuir6Q {star 
0iGt_ 

»>'S?o Taptrx en jrfrf»» 1902) p 231 * Topijlmi tho 

ch cf ftmong tho leaders of Uu* demon l»ndiof Um Ihrw ryol d«ty hanng 

governed it this country ixxaae Tnedlnnida when it wm hy 

DaodicnTCndcr it Wnmn sctordinglv Dindac* nKju *n‘l when Chtshrr of 
the family of the snn who was Toed nmAn ndomd hv garUnJs of flower* 
citcndnl his protection to it »t hecome Topdci rldu Compnro «ljo tho 
•lanta m 21-ut jineampd which Ugms with Tunf rHAytm aili 

tjtrAan yam * 

»» Sco rapfrt en Jfirin R fkt pp 2^9 rap "tO Mr FUi* ittnarks 
* The whole sup^rfia** of Toads mandabm as ongirjsUy settled l> tho 

3J 
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According t6 the above-mentioned Tiruvejkatlu Purana 
tbis country is known also fts Pdlinddu^ because the Pald>r 
river flows through it. 

The original meaning of the term Tondamandalam is 
variously explained. According to the first and most popular 
derivation it was so called after the illegitimate Cola prince 
Adonda, who had been exposed on the bank of the K3.vSri 
in a basket filled with Adonda or Tonda flowers, which, 
in their turn supplied him with his name. A second 
interpretation asserts that the newly-acquired province was 
covered to such an extent with the J)onda oil-creeper, that 
the country was called after it. The third etymology is 
founded on the meaning of Tondan, a slave, a devotee. If 
60 , it alludes either to the low birth of Adonda, its illegiti- 
mate first ruler, or to the uncivilised and slavish condition 
of the inhabitants of Tondamaadalam. Another possibility 
arises by connecting the fabulous ancient king, 

with Toiida. 

The legendary stoiy of the birth of the illegitimate Ocla 
prince Adon,4a is very perplexing. All circumstances con- 
sidered, even after his victory he could only have been a 
dependent Yiceroy of the C6la king. According to tradition, 
bis offspring soon lost even this position ; though some inscrip- 
tions appear to make him the ancestor of reigning princes. 
The defeat of the Kurumbas appears to be a historical fact, 
but is sometimes narrated without mentioning Adonda.”*^ 
As tho latter is said to have introduced VeUolas and Kapako 


people of Sh&zlia*iaaiidalani, is measured 18,303 square miles ; ol tills 
extent the diTision oi tlie country l«tveen the range of the Gh&t mcmnt.'iins 
and the sea, lower Tondei, contmns Id, OSS equate miles, and the division to 
tho west of the Gh^ts, upper Tondei, 4,274 : the latter is colored yellow in 
the map.” 

Bead aloo'iUacbeTizie 118., Ho. 16, O.ll. 7C9, Section I; in the now 
copy, voL'l, p. 125. This decLeres KSlahAsti as the northern, the river 
Tepoal as the southern, tho mountain Paiumalm as the western, and the sea 
as the c.astem Ixmna^ry. 

“"Seep. 251. 
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into Tondamandalain, these men could not be 
stigmatised as slaves or ^o«rfar 

The Oil-plant, which istheTamil^A>nrfa» 

(commonly pronounced ^dondai^ Or Tondai creeper, is well 
hnown m Southern India and esteemed for its medicmal 
properties It is certainly peculiar that the same plant 
should have given its name to a Tanjorean prince and to a 
northern province which he is said to have governed and 
whicu was covered with it 

I rather feel inclined to prefer the legend which connects 
the name with the inhabitants of the country, who made on 
the more cultivated southerners the impression of a rude and 
uncouth set of people The Kurumhas however, must have 
already attamed a considerahlo degree of ciinlisation, though 
they looked despicable in the eyes of their enemies "While 
tondan denotes a slave, fondti signifies feudal service In 
Palghat the Havas are to this day motnamed KotU iondar 
I tlunk it highly probable that the Kurumbahhunu was 
reduced to a feudal state as Tondamandalam, and that the 
Kurumhas were regarded as Tondar The minister of Kulot 
tunga wanted, as we have seen, to apply the name Tmdan 
to Adonda Cola himself 

The subject becomes even more complicated by the Sans- 
krit name of the district Dandalatantja, or Sandalamdu in 
Tamil The southern legend nscnhes to this country, as we 


*“In TamJ ^O^fl’essreot- sn*! O^anreswcsL- m Telngii 

The A of aeemsto be tberelore a contraction of Aru 

in Jrvdmda Aredomia is wiled the Cappans aeylanica Dopda 

soems to apply to (ho Irnit d fiiti Hiyoma or Bimba jO 1* Brown s 
Til gu Diedonary pp 71,451) m Kaaarescrepd* or ronife Ia» is the name 
of the Bryonia grandis In Dr J Forhw XS atson s Index to the JiaU e and 
Setfnlf^dSdnuso/InJuinandolhcrJIaittm Eeoivin u TlanU a A Trod c^sthe 
Capfam Umda is called Adonda Arndonda m Ttlvgt Aniandu Ardundu m 
ITnduitafxi aHiTlikkani Atanday Atonday Atnnday m Tawil J? cinwi 
fOme w 13 called ariii Antndi in H nialanx and Bryonxa grand i 

Donda kiya mTiligi Turn} Un u the Sanskrit name for the cotton p! mt 
wb ch ^wi in South India in great qnantxt} 

« See p 20*’ 
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have seen, three rulers Dandata, Tundira and Adonda, who 
conferred xn their turn their names on it. This tradition 
seems to rest on a very slight foundation Not only do theso 
rulers appear in adifferent sequence, at least so far asDandaka 
and Tundira are concerned, but their names resemble one 
another to such an evtent, that one cannot help suspecting their 
being in reality only vanationa of the same identical term. 

Danda or Dandaka v, as the son of the ancient king Iksvfiku , 
and was cursed by Sukracarya for carrying off his daughter 
Ahja In consequence of this curse the pious hermits left 
the country, and it became an nninbahitahle waste land. 
According to ancient accounts Dandalunani/a, the forest of 
Danda or Dandaka, was situated between the Narmada, and 
Gada^ar! rivers, hut its hinits were gradually widened, till 
it stretched all over Souths India On the other hand the 
province, in who^o centre lies the present City of iladras, 
‘\\as specially distinguished os Tondamandalam So for as 
I am informed nothing is known about a Dravidinn Ling 
Dandaka, and this present form of tho name suggests a Sans- 
krit origin. I am, however, of opinion that Danda^ Tunda^ 
Tundira are all v oriations of the same identical word, though 
it is difTicult, if not impossible, to decide whether this term 
IS of Sanskrit or Gauda-Dravidian source It is not impro- 
hahlothat thekingDanda andthodemon Tunda — peculiarly 
enough Temdira is desenhed as a leader of demon hands— 
arc tho representatives of an aboriginal population Tho 
name of tho Tunijikenis bcliind tho Vindhynn mountains 
hoars some rcscrahlanco to Tontfa After 3Ti/ff^/?rrtKftSe?puram 
is occasionally called TiifuGrapuram, a designation which 
would assign its foundation to a remote ontiqmty, Tondi h 
also tho name of a town, and Tondiarjicl is a suburb of 
llndras. It is now coraraonly called Tandiyarpot ficarr^ojinr. 
Cu<-es^, as Adon<jai is in Tamil similarly pronounced 
Adandai 


•“Cnmpir- tb» VOB fHo and RoJolch 

Rc'h »cLlI[,rp ot, OWn-WCTsai n n WiUca’i n.Irfi*- 
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Tlie existence of tho Tmda or Honda plant may have led 
to the legend of tho illegitimafe pnnee Adonda being placed 
in a bashet filled ■with Adonda creepers and named after 
them 

Tho name of the king Danda or Dandoka may thus be 
of Gaada«DraTidian origin So far as historical evidence 
goes, tho term Dandakdranya is pnor to that of Tondamanda- 
1am, but both maj have sprung from the same source It is 
further possible that the Knrumbas were nicknamed Tondaa 
Other difficulties arise from the circumstance that the Pallava 
kings exercised authority contemporaneously with tho 
Kurumbas in tho same ooimtiy 

The title of the ruler of Tondamandalom was Tondamin, 

0 designation which is still borne by the R&ja of PudukOlo 
in tho Tnohmopoly district, os chief of the Kallas I regard 
these Kallas as the representative^ of a portion of the martial 
caste of the Kurumbas “When these had found their 
occupation as regular soldiers gone, they took to marauder' 
ing, and made themselves so obnoxious by their thefts and 
robberies, that the term Knllan, thief, was applied and stuck 
to them as a tnbal appellation In some documents the 
Kallas aro called Kurumbas, and one of the sub divisions of 
the kindred Koyamas is known aa Knlla Koramas 


puni^a cited iy FiUedward Hall Tt-J IIT, pp 238 239 250 260, aad 
toL IV p 60 alioat the Tuc^ibOns 

The Rev W Taylor lientiiea al3» m tbo Ce/aIffit*Jta toI III 
pp 385 (the Safari or Cu vmhrt) and 390 (the foffar* or thieves another 
name for the far/ or Fleifan) IheKallis with tho Kuninilws US 2»o 
I 0 M 756,3 of the Mackenne 1IS8 idcat fies ui fact the Kallas -with the 
iVhrum6as fbrjAj 

^rtvaUavailinalnittala Tmr and Kr?pa»*yainarutappa Tgv-nr are called 
Kurumbas Thd Kallas have also ndc^fed the title Tnar like the JIaravas 
Compare moroover Mr J II Kelson eremaris on the Kallas in his Jfan <il 
o/ tit MaJura Co ifry Part II pp 44-56 

>” InTamiUfll means theft lying and th ef robber in Mala 

yilam iattam denotes theft untmtb sad loffn » thief bar in Kanareae 
IS a villain liar and in Telngu lalla means he The word Kalh i 
octure Only in the Tamil language as » tnhal dee gnation a fact which proves 
that th< name KnUAn le derived from the root ial and not vice ccreri as Mr 
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From reliable information I have gathered, the Kurumba 
origin of the Kallas appears very probable. The ancestors 
of the Kallas were according to tradition driven from their 
home in consequence of a famine and migrated from a place 
near Tripati in Tondamandalara to the south. They even- 
tually settled in the village Ambit on the bank of the Kole- 
roon (in Tamil Kolladam), opposito and not far distant from 
Tanjore, the river being between both places. The ruler of 
Tan]ore enlisted them in his service os watch-men or Kavar- 
kar. Eventually, they left Ambilnadu, penetrated elill 
further to the south and founded Amhukotil, which they 
named after the home they had left not long before.”® They 
settled in nine Tillages, and their descendants are called 
Onbadi(luppatldi\ after onbadu nine and kuppam village. They 
are regarded as the nine representative clans of the Kallas. 
The reigning family of the Tondomsln belongs to them, and the 
OnladuhippaUir are as a sign of this connection invited to 
all the marriages, festivals and other solemnities which take 
place at Court. AmhUnada formed originally one of the 
12 independent small communities, known as Thnnameu 
NSdUf i.e , a district which has its own kings, forming thus a 
sort of confederation, like that which prevailed among tho 

Nelson seetna to intimate when be aaya m hw ilanual (II, p 49) “that the 
■word Kalian la common to thp Eanarcae, 'Ielag;u, llalaj'ftlanj nnd Tamil 
tongues . . (and) that the Kalians were the last great ftborigina! tnbe of the 
aonth which aucceasluUy opposed the advancing tide of Hinduism ’’ 

A great part of the infocmabon about the Kallas I obtained from the 
present Devian Regent of FudohOta, the Honorable A Ssshiah Sftstnj'ar, 
c I E 

Bee also Hr Nelson's STamtal, IT, p 44 “ According to Ward’s Survey 

Account the Kalians belong to two main dinsiona, that ot the Kt! nadu or 
eastern country, and that of tho 2^lt nadu or western country The Ktl 
Nadn comprises the Nadus of a village about sixteen miles east of 

Madura, Vellaldr and Sirungndi and its inhabitants, whose agromcn is 
usually Ambalakiran, are the descendants of a clan which immigrated into 
tho country m the following circninstancee Soma Kalians belongmg to the 
Vella (Vala ?) Nadu near K&nchipnram (Gonjeveram) came down south with 
a number of dogs on a grand hunting expedition, armed with th^ir peculiar 
weapons, pikes, bludgeons and TalUn Thaii* or bomerangs Somehow m 
the neighbourhood of Uelftr, whilst they were engaged in their sport, they 
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Kadambos. This Nsdii was situated east of TricHinopoly, 
south of Taujore and north of Eamnad, the residence 
of the S§tupati.“’ In course of time the Ambilnadn Kallas 
became through the favour of the Trichinopoly Naicks the 
heads of the twelve districts, under their chief the Tondaman. 
One of these princes 'married a daughter of a Trichinopoly 
Naick, and her consort erected after her death the Ammdl 
caihi am, which lies between Trichinopoly and Tudukota, In 
consequence and inhonor ofthis connection the court language 
at Pudukota is to this day Telugu, and Telugn is the first 
language in which the royal children are instructed. In 
the characters of this language the Eijas also vrite their 
signature. The Kattiyams or poems which celebrate the deeds 
and contain the pediffr^o of the Toodamass are sanff in 
Telugu and by Telugu bards or Dhatrdjus. 

A singular observance which has survived to the present 
day seems to strengthen the evidence about the Zurumba 
descent of the Kallas At eveiy important feast, especially 
at the floating festival, which is celebrated by the Pudukota 
Eajas the KambaU-Ku^umbas of a neighbouring village, 
about 4 miles distant from Pudukota, appear with their 
goddess Viralakfini. They then perform before the Edja a 
very old and peculiar dance, tbeir heads being covered with 
long flowing plumes, and at the conclusion of the dance, a 
Kimimha sits down quietly with his arms round his knees, 
while another breaks on his head cocoanuts, the fom*toms 
meanwhile continuing to beat tune to the dance. IVith this 


observed a peacock sbomng Bght tooaoot ihetrdoga, anithwbag fnm 
this circomstaaco Ibat the country most be a fortunate country and one 
ia\ orablo to bodily strength and courage, they determined to eetUo in it " 

In Dr IVmslow’s Tamil Tietiofiaiy, p Sl, ^mialuHiran u explained 
as “aduef of the Keller caste,” or at 

Tlie viUflgo of the Kajlia B^TO alluded to and lies 

6 mil<» dutant {romUtelCiT 

The Tamil £ssrsairef, Tanii^aeu, originally ino\ning ulf-jartm- 
meat, got eventually the sense ©f rtpttiUeoM, aaarrAie and even \i%drptn3nt 
rule T'onaeninf u therefore a district with a democratic or uulfpen- 
dent government 
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ceremony the festival concludes This respect paid to the 
Kurumba goddess seems to prove that she is also worshipped 
by the Kallas, who, though calling themselves Saivites, are 
mostly still devil-worshippera 

The ancient home of the Kallas being Tondamandalam 
explains thus the name of their chief, ^ well known in the 
modern Indian history as the Tondatnan and their Kurumba 
origin IS likewise indicated by their using the Nadu and 
Kottam system as a division of their country , these two 
terms being peculiar to the Revenue Admimstration of the 
Kurumhas 

From subsequent events it is however clear that the 
Kuiumbas, though defeated and at times even reduced to 
insignificance, were not annihilated (pnd that they eventually 
recovered to some extent their former influence We know 
thus that the Kurumbas reasserted their supremacy in certain 
places, and made themselves feared again m Tondamandalam, 
and held hlamtam Kotioi m the times of Krbii&xa]a of 
Vijayanagara 

Another branch of the Kurumbas is even said to have 
founded the kingdom of Vijayanagara, as its first dyifasty 
IS traced to Kurumba descent Horace H Wilson says that 
these princes were of a “Ku> ma or Kuruba family ** This 
tradition talUes with the fact that both the first kings of 
Vijayanagara and the Kurumhas pretended to ho Yadavas 

Other Kurumbas invaded Southern India about two 
hundred years ago and founded the Matatha kingdoih of 
Tanjore, an event which leads me to speak of the Etirmia, 
Kumhs or Kutilia 


*** The spec al deity of the modem Kajas is called AUlar, ^ 

• gnifles beauty Compare about the cocoaauts p ^33 
See Hr Ellis’ Report e* tit 3£ rin RtghU pp 228 229 
Seo Macteime Collection No 14 C M 768 TUI 
** Seep 261 Rer W TaylOT*8 Catalogue Re\$onni toI III p 368, 
and H H Wilson a Introduction to the Mackenzie Collection uted p cxi 
('hided, p 83) Onntrad t onasenbedthe onginof I ya/aiwyarto 

tearing it to the Kurma or Kuruha family 
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On the Kuiaiis, Kumbis or Kunbis 
I have already intimated that a considerable portion of 
the agricultural population of Northern India is, as I believe, 
of Gaudian ongin "V/hen saying this, I had m view the 
widely-spread and well known tnbe of the Knrmis, Kumbis 
or Kunbis, who accordtng to the last Census Report number 
12,199,531 souls The agncultoral population forms m most 
countries the bulk of the nation and, in an agricultural land 
like India tbis large number need not create any astomsb- 
ment The late Rev Dr John Wilson proposed to derive 
the word Kunm (Kumhi or Kunbi) from the Sansknt root 
to plough and to takeittrnit for a modification oikr^m, 
ploughman, a word which, however, bo far ns I know, does 
not exist m Sansknt *** ^ 

I regard this etymology os wrong and prefer to explain 
the terms Eurnth and Kumbt os contractions of Kurumx and 
Ktti in fact, as stated previously, we actually meet with 
the term Eurma for Kuruma interchange between 

rondcfmodifies Eurumba into Kudumba and most pecuharly 
apart of the agricultural population of Tanjoro bears to 
tbis day the name Kvdamban which is identical with 
Eudumbi, and from which the Marathi Etimhi or EtinU is 
donved The expression Eudamht la still occasionally used 
in this ficnse, os I have been informed on good authonty, 
by some natives of Boroda and its neighbourhood , and even 
in the Mysore temtorj the Mnratha Kunbis are called, as 
I hehr, at times Kudumbis. The existence of terms hko 

“ Soethetter Dr JohnWiIsons* Tnbcs and Imn^uaffes of Iho Bombay 
Pro* dcncy m the Indutn Anl ? ary vol HI p 2'’'’ The largest tribe 
of the ilarft(ha people is that of the JTimSlr corrospon^ng with the Oajmtt 
jrxlirmA r or cultiTstors The denvat on of the name is as follows 
(S ) a ploughman JVrnl (Hindi) Knlambl (Oujaiitl) and Kvnati or JTanj, 
(Martthl) They arc called Marithas bywayof diit nrtion Someoftheir 
oldest and highest families (as thatof § tSj thefonndiTof the ilomthl £m 
pire) hold U cmselve^ to be descended of SiAotr y«i or and though 

they cat with the cult rating Slarsthos th^ do not latermarry with them 
All tho howerer are viewed the Brthmaes aa Sodras 

See the text and n ISI on p 260 

U 
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KurumH or Kudumln accounts also for the Guzar§.ii Kulambtf 
thougt this expression is said to he only used in works puh- 
lished in the Educational senes 

The term Kudiimbi, however, m also mentioned in the 
Madras Census Eeport as current in Tanjore It mast not 
be mistaken for the Sanskrit Katutnl^i, householder ; nor 
must it ho connected with the Tamil ludimt, a tuft of hair. 

Kumbi was changed into Kiinbi, and this again into Ku- 
nahi and Kunubi which forms ate found in modem Marathi. 
Should any derivative of Kurmi, Kumbi or Kunbi denote 
agriculture, it* must have originated in the same manner 
from Kumbi as Vellanmai has from Vellalan 

The antiquated Indian caste system is so far right that 
it assigns the Kurmis, Kumbis or Knnbisto theSa^o class, 
I e , to the non* Aryan population In spite of contradictory 
evidence Colonel Dalton thinks : ** it is probable that in tho 
Konnis we have the descendants of some of tho earliest of 
the Aryan colonists of Bengal 

The Kurmis ore on the whole a very respectable, indus* 
tnoua and weU-to*do class, though not credited with much 
intellect Like many other low-bom people some Kunois 
display a great anxiety to prove their noble extraction, and, 
in order to avoid any mistakes being made on this subject,. 
Dr Erancis Buchanan expressly assorts that they are in 
reality Sudras, though some claim to be llsatriyas The 
Kurims of Berar cat meat, drink spints and allow widows 
to remarry. In tho Bombay Presideney the Kurmis are 
subdivided into two classes, the Agnt and Maral/ins, and 
the latter are in their turn again known asPimi MorSthas 
and AtannasAM, ^The Akarmashis are deemed to bo descen- 
dants of slaves, and tho Agris are representatives of an 
aboriginal race 


Seo Ills Elhnilojy ef BrmgaJ, p 317 
“* About the Kunna compare Dr Fr Kueh-wan’s irittory, 

Top^afkf and SiaiitiUt •/ iMtmt Mts, toI I, pp JM, 2fll, toL II, pp’ 
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These facts seem to be conclusive eiidence for the non- 
Aryan ongm of the Kurmis and Kimbis But what males 
tins tnbe histoncally so interesfang, is the circumstance that 
some of the chief Hmdn dynasties of modem times such 
as the Bajas of the late Eajas of Tanjore, Sctndta 

and others are of Bumbi extraction The circumstance 
that the old ITarathi dialect has preserved the term Kudumh 
enables us to trace tbe connection of these Xunbis mtb the 
Kudumbas orKujnimbas 

Considering tbe bravery and the fierceness of the ancient 
Kurumbas who were tbe dread and the bane of their neigh- 
bours, we need not be suxpn«ed if the fire of their martial 
disposition was not quite extinct m the otbemuse plodding 
Knmbis, and that the genius of Bivaji and Ekoji could 
lundle the spark into a blazing flame If Sir George 
Campbell had suspected the ongm of tbe Bumbis, he would 


468 460 to the Alurstbe KonmsliGTe (m Gorokhpoce) liold Uie 

li glicrt place aad Famona ttoy obtamad the whole property althcrngh 
they were not ahle to secure the title of Raja This however vaa bestowed 
on the family hy the late Aafud Uoulah but it gave great offence to the 
Rajputs and has been discontinued The families most nearly connected 
snth the chiefs of Famona and some others who wore Chandlfuns of Per- 
gunahs are xcchoned Ashiaf and scorn tbe plough Wlulo a great many of 
the Sa thawaraad Patanawar tnbes have become ashamed of the teimKurmi, 
and reject all additions to the names above most cned although it is well 
known that thoy are Humus and many of them are not ashamed of this 
namo On the right of the Sarayn this tnbe is most commonly called Eiinmi 
orKunbi which in the account of Mysore I have wntten Conabi (eeo above 
p ‘’3'’n 109) for itis oneolthe most geneiallyd ffused Bndnumeroastnbesm 
India and in Malawa has r sen to groat power by tho elovat on of S ndhiya 
to tho government of Ujiani Th a person was a Kunni but I am told 
that at his eipital the Kunnis are now reckoned Rajputs as they would have 
been hero had the Parrsona family been a little more powerful There is 
some reason to suspect that their da m is better founded than that of many 
who have had more saceess font i* aUeged by many that they are the 
name with the Thams whoso claim to be descended of the family of the sun 
13 supported by many cucumstancee which must bo allowed to have some 
wr ght although I do not them condusiTe If the Knrmis however, 
are tho samb with tbe Tharus they are at any zato descended of the most 
powerful most civilized, and most ancient tribe that has been eovereigns of 
the country sinee the t mo at least of the famRy of the sun As the Tharus, 
however arc impure the Kumusstraiuously deny the connection they bong 

d5 
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not have heen so puzzled about the militory element so con- 
spicuous in their character *** 

On the origin of the term Kauamba 
Having been able to recognize in the Kunnis or Kurnbis 
thewell-knovm KurumbaaorKudumbas, I do not believe that 
I go too far by suggesting a sunilax explanation for the 
name of the famous Kadamba dynasty of ancient tunes 
Only mysterious legends •whieh ooimeet its founder "With the 
Kadamha tree are known about this royal race I suspect 
that behind the name Kadamba lurks that of Kudumba 
or Kurumha, and that the former was ongmally an acci- 
dental alteration through variation of sound, which, in course 
of tune, was accepted and used to obliterate the real ongm 
of the ruling tnhe In this case, its ethnological status is 
ascertained, and I shall now enquire into the ongm of the 
title Kadamba 


nearly M imre M tho Ahirs They lomerly ate wild pfi-t, but nowreject it, 
and will not actoowledge that they dnnk epmluous liquor They keep 
widawa as amcobices Their Gurus and S^irohits are the some with those of 
the Ahirs ’ 

Compare further Sir Reury M EUwt’e S ppletaila( Olceiarp 0/ Indian 
Terms rol I, pp 165 137 H H Wilson a jpp S02, .lOt and 305, 

under ^Tust* and -Siirmi Ktirmt, Kevrnte (H ,^’Tr) caste of 

agritaltunsta or of a member of it m Eastern and Central lOndustaa, bein^ 
the same, essentially, M the JTvn^wof the west and south * Consult also 
Colonel Dalton’s R<»yal,pp 306 303 317 327 Sir 

George Campbell’s EMaoIoyy o/’/nrfo pp 40 OS-Od Rev M A Shemng s 
Hindi Trthei and Castes, \tii I pp 3'»3-325 Tol 11, pp 08-101, 187, 188, 
vol III.pp 150-151 

“* &ee Sir George Campbell 8 i/hwofoy/^T/irfio, p 04 * Nothing puzzled 
mo mote than this viz to understand whence came the great blaralta mill* 
tary element In the Punjab one cun easily understand the eourcea of Sihh 
power every peasant looisfit to bo a soldier But the great mass of the 
btaratta Koonbo-# look like nothing of the kind and are the iinietest and 
most obedient of humble and. unwartifce culUralors Although the Koonbee 
element was \he fooadatioa of the Maratta power, though berajee and some 
of hw chiefs were Koonbees, it aj^Kars that these people came almost 
exclusively from a comparatively small distnct near Sattaxa a hilly region 
where as I judge the Koonbecs are mneh mixed with numerous aboriginal 
and scnu-alonginal Inbes of 31han and others ’ Oompatc about the Kunbia 
also the Ga~ills<r ej Aarangahad pp 265-2*0 
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Different legends are told to explain the name of the 
Kadamba, Kndamba or JCadamha dynasty 

One story tells us that after the destruction of the demon 
Trtpura a drop of perspiration fell from the forehead of 
ISvara through the hollow of a Kadamba tree, and assumed 
the form of a man with three eyes and four arms He ^as 
accordingly called Tnnitra or Trtlocana Kadamba, became 
the founder of the Kadamba dynasty and erected near the 
Sahifa mountain his capital VanacaSi, also known as Jayand^ 
2mra or Vaijai/anfijmm 

Another tradition relates that he was the son of Siva 
and Porvati, who stayed for a certain period in the same 
mountam range, that ho was bom there eventually under a 
Kadarabatroo, whence the child obtained his name, and 
became a king in course of time 

These ore the two most widely spread reports, but ac 
cording to another a Brahman of Talgi underwent a severe 
penauce in order to become a Ling through tho favor of 
Madhuke^vara *** His penance was graciously accepted, and 
a dinne voice informed him that he would be reborn as a 
peacock, that tho person who would eat his head would 
hecorao a king, that those who would partake of his hreast 
would become ministers, and that those who would feast 
on tho remainder of lus body would become treasurers The 
Brahman satisfied with this promise, went to Kafi, where ho 
killed himself with a spear and wus reborn os a peacock In 
such a state ho roamed about in tho forest and announced 


>uf?ce‘ AKiOamlja InscrjpUon »t SxUhlpar '* ly K B Pithik b*. 
\aihe I idisn At tiquaty vof \f, p 

ha^clK^wnU^'n<ll^re^cnt1r BsKBfJajnta Kidamln ®r KidainUi 

»« Consult 3r«tlrH.u> ilSS , Kbumw ^0 "ll, 11 pp 205 trj , fortiiPT 
II II MTlsoa’* Iftlrodnction to Tit Jfsrln u Cotleri oti pp 1 cu, old 
edition, pp 60 119, second cdiUoD Mr I/Jwis Ibcc a My»rt *nJ Ctorg, 
%ol I pp 193 191 II p 35'» and hia JTysers », p xxxul 

>»» Boo IS itanuimpU hanaiwe No 7-25 M pp 99 102 IT 11 

'Wlboma Vaolnj.!/ C<A^t pp « oil oU edition pp 149 UO new 
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with a shrill voice that the person "who would eat his head 
would become a hing’ ; until he fell into the hands of a gang 
of thieves, who were resting 'under a Kadamba tree. They 
killed the bird and asked a woman, Pusparait hy name, 'who 
was living near hy, to cook the peacock and to distribute its 
flesh amongst them. While the ■woman was preparing the 
peacock, and the thieves were bitbing, her son came home 
very hungry, and, as he wanted something to eat, his mother 
gave him the head of the hird in ignorance of what was in 
store for him who ate it. When he had eaten it, the thieves 
returned, partook of the remainder of the meat, but were 
astonished that after staying a ■while, none of them was 
proclaimed king. They fetched the woman,* who, when hard 
pressed, told them what she had done, and that her son 
had eaten {he head of the peacock. The thieves found that 
it was of no use to fight against destiny and submitted to 
their fate. 

The king J-naXapuranSara of Joyantipurahad died at that 
very time without leaving any living issue behind and, as 
was the custom in these circumstances, the ministers let the 
state elephant loose with a watcrvessel containing holy water. 
While thus roaming about, be came to the spot in the forest 
near which the son of Puspavati was living close to the 
Kadamba tree. The elephant bowed down to the youth, 
who ascended the animal and -was carried hy him to Jayanti'^ 
pnra, where ho was joyfully received, placed on the rGT^ 
throne and anointed as king. He assumed henceforf* 
name ilayflravarraa Kadamba ond ruled for o longY^^i,,,! 
glnrlnusly the «.uwt^ 'M'-- 

The election of a king is in Indian legends often entrusl'^^ 
to a state-elephant, and widely spread is also the belief th»d 
ho who eats the head of a peacock becomes a king. Tli^ 
peacock is in Saiislxit called jl/aywiw, hcnco tho name 
Hapurararma, which the youth accepted. So for os tho 
person and his origin arc concerned, tlio two legends differ 
as one refers to Trwltra and the other to Mapuraciirma 
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Kadamha, but tho Ivadamba tree pla^s in both traditions a 
significant part. 

As PuppavaH prepared the food for the thiovca of which 
her sonpartoofe, and which she distnbutcd among tho thieves, 
ono may assumo with good reason that sho belonged to tho 
same easto as tho thieves who cauglit the peacock, and these 
people I feel inclined to identify with the Xuyumbas. 
Tho peacock plays an important part in tho account of tho 
settlement of the KaHos in the JTadnmbaraiKuti or Kadamha- 
fan of [Madura, So far as tho expression Ihie/ is ooncemed, 
it must not bo foi^otten that thieving or robbing was not 
considered disgraceful, if it was practised as a regular pro- 
fession, just as cattlclifling did not in former limes attach 
any stygma to those who indulged in it in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

The Xadamba treo, of wliioh there exist various spcaos, 
is much esteemed for its dowers which are sacred to the god 
Skanda, fonts fragrant and highly esteemed powder which 
is used at religious ceremonies, for tho juico which exudes 
from its stem, and for other reasons. Its name was spelt in 
various ways, Kadamha and Kadamia, and ns it was origi- 
nally an indigenous Indian plant, I presuroo that this term 
is also indigenous and Non-Aiyon I believe that tho people 
and tho dj’nosty, which we call Kadarahas, wero actually 
a branch of tho Kurunibos, who had assumed a slightly 
■‘-'odified designation by riangiog their name Kurumha into 
killenrniia, and that tho stories about tho Kndamba tree aro 
®nch ntions of later limes in order to explain tho coincidence. 

• — .13 hardly necossar) to restate here tho rt?<emblanco be- 
ecn tho a and « sounds, and to mention that tho Kndamba 
^annt is in various places of India called Kudumba.^*’ 

I have had occasion to allude to the peculiar modo 
of confederation prevalent among tho Knfumbas and 

**• S«» Iha Rev Dr Monfna Wtscl(n(*« ZmjixtX ZtrttmtTTf, 

r S19, ft Covfrtnft.** It u to Slxsdft «bo is 

rtU«4 . 3(a4un u nllol cr *Tt Oa p 
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a similar institution is said to have existed among the 
Eadambas.^®^ 

Yet, what seems to establish tiie original identity be- 
tween the Kurumbas and the Kadambas, is the fact that 
the term Kadamba is actually found in Tamil as a synono- 
mous and identical expression for Ktirumba, though this 
circumstance has up to now escaped the notice it really 
deserves 

236 we find S'aUtmpu. the Eadambii tree ” In the common 

vernacular the Kadamha tree le otten called Jxudumhu, in Hindustani and 
Bengali it is known as Kudiim —Toddy is made from certain Kadamba trees, 
and the Maiathas make mead from the Kadamha {AntkoeepMui Cadamia) 
Compare Dr Dymock'a Anthropogenic Trees, Bombat/ Anihropolofieal 
Jeumal, vol I, p SOI Fsrvatl (or Durga) likes to dwell in the tree Mr. 
Lewis Bice says on p xzxui m his Mptou InsenpUont that “ the Ea- 
damha tree appears to be one of the palms from which toddy is extracted " 
The Viipnpnrina (see E H Wilson’s ttanalataon edited hy Fitted ward Hall, 
vol V, pp 65, 66) reports, that “ Varupa, in order to provide for bis 
(86;a'a) recreation, said to (his wife) V&rupl (the goddess of wue) ’ Thoo, 
MadirS, art ever acceptable to the powerful Ananta Go, therefore, auspicious 
and kind goddess, and promote hts enjoyments ’ Obeying these commands, 
Vsrupl went and established herself in the hollow of a Kadamba tree in the 
woods of VnndSvaiu Bsladeva, rooming about (came there, and), smelling 
the pleasant fragrance of liquor, resumed bis ancient passion for strong 
dnoL The holder of the ploughshare, observing the vinous drops distilling 
from the Kadamba tree, was much dehghted, (and gathered) and quaffed 
them along with the herdsmen and the Gopis, whilst those who were skilful 
with voice and Inte celebrated him in their eongs Being inebriated (with 
the wine), and tho drops of perspiration standing like pearls upon his limbs, 
he called out, not knowing what be said '* (In a note to this is said 
“ Kadambarl is one of the synonyms of wmc or spixituoua liquor The 
gTatnmanans, however, also derive the word from some legend , stating it to 
be so called, because it was produced from tho hollow of a Kadamba-tree 
on the Gomanta mountain ”) Accmding to the Bhagavata the Kadamba • 
tree was placed on Supariva, see Vishpupurana, vol II, p U6 In the 
Sanskrit Dichonary of Professors BobLhngk and Both we read in voL L p 
2U ‘'Sadamhara ein ans den Blumen der Nanclea Cadamba bereitetes 
beranschendes Oetrank, n H (Cmacandra) an. Med f ^-diess nnd 

AK2, 10,40 H 902, the rain-water which collects in clefts and hollow 
places of the tree (Nanclea Cadamba) when the flowers are in perfection, 
and which is supposed to be impregnated with the honey, Carey bei Haugh- 
ton 5TifTT «r S^nv. 6417, fg” 

See p 250 

i« I have ebewhere pointed out the orcumstance that the name of the 
rude and cruel Kurumbas was used in some South Indian Lingnagcs as an 
expression for cruelty, so that ATurHsiSan denotes in Ts—*' " 
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At a mncli later period we find tlie ICadamlns connect^'d 
Tfitli tlio last great dynast} of Southern India, the B ijas of 
^ ijayanagara The fonudeis of this kingdom are also said 
to have been Kurumbas If the first family of the ^ Jja}a 
nagara kings w ero Kurumbas, and on the other hand rt 
lated to the once famous, but then decayed thonghnot extinct 
ro}al boose of theKadambasofTidava, historical cMdeiice, 
however slight, would ha\e been adduced to establish tho 
connection between the Knrambas and the Kadamba-*, and 
tins connection is in its turn supported bj philological pi oof 
of tbe original identity of their names 

I have thus m the preceding pages given an account of 
those more important sections of tho Gaudian population 
whoso identification offered tho Iea«t difficult} , and w ho from 
time iiDmcmonal haio occupied an ackuuuledgcd position 
among the inhabitants of lodia 

I have shown, moreover, that these Oaudmns form 
together with thoDravidiansthoGauda Dravidianrace, and 

a eAT&^ 0 stabborn fello^t aad I'vrMint'U (or X rumluffanam) barbnntr, 
insaleQce aod mebedoess Tbe tame vionl naden^o t a slight attcrat on, 
of u bciug ebaaged into a eo tiat Kodamhan eigniros ta both tl o«o 
languages on vnroly /«IIo f and lo Dr W inslow a Dictionary wo Codon 
p 219 (KnlamparJ s Unmiy persons (Lunitnpar) 

Tho only explanation of tl o nnino hadumba 1 remember to bare seen is 
conta ned in ITr Gngg s jranuaJ o/ the Alleyin Dutncl wLcro in note 1 
on p 20S bo asbs May not this trord (Kodataba) bo a compoun 1 of Kata or 
K jtam (both meaning forest) and Kummba and perbnps bo tbe samo as 
Kad Kuni iba ? 

»•* See I7ie IfacXentie CoUttIfon Introdnction p cir, new ed tion 
pp Cl, C3 There is little doobt also that tho first pnneesof Jijayanojoe 
were descended from a Tuluitt family of ancient ongia and power wl oso 
dotainions exleaded towards tbe weslem sea whether they were conuected 
with tho radambo family docs not nppoar, bat that this race contmned to 
lold possessions in Armafo till near their time is prored by grants at 
JJanarnn Sacaaur, and (loXernom dated in the twelfth thirteenth and 
foarteenlh centuries by Ao laaibo kings* Compsro b1*o Mr Lewisllccs 
Mysore ondCoorj Tol 111, p 93 InlMCwasfo ndeltUnty of a u»yn 
nagar, whoso princes arc said to bare denred tnc r origin from tho 
Kadambas ' 
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INDUN THBOGONY 


CHAPIER XIII 
Inteodttctort Remarks 

In the two previons parts my researches concerning the 
Original Inhabitants of India proceeded from a linguistic 
point of view, I shall now endeavom to prove that the con 
olnsions I arrived at from philological evidence can bo sup 
ported by, as it were, a theological enqniiy Though the 
main subject of these researches refers to the non Aryan 
population of this country, I have as an introduction also to 
consider poitions of the Aryo Indian theogony, as both the 
Aryan and the non Aryan have eventually blended into one 

The Sanskrit works which m particular contain accounts 
of such a nature are the Vedas, more especially the Rgveda, 
the Maha^bbarata, the Ramayaxia, the Pnraijas and the 
DharmaSastras The Rgveda which supplies us with the 
most ancient description of the religious and domestic life 
of the Aiyan mvadeis of India, and which on account of 
the sacred character of its hymns has been invested ivith 
a Bupernataial origin, contains the oldest, and as such the 
most important information, of this kind The knowledge 
we derive from it is, however, of a very a ague and obscure 
nature Theacconnts prcbervedm theifnliabharafa, R5ma» 
j ana, Puranas and Law books refer to a later period, and 
aro obscured by a legendary veil which renderstheir explana 
tion difficult 

The Veda a collection of ancient verses composed 

by different authors at vanona times for sundry purposes 
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It IS extant m four difieront Samhites or texts The Bgvzda 
contains the rcas oi verses arranged according to the hymns, 
to which they belong Theyarerecitedby theHotr pnests, 
and must he regarded as the literary legacy bequeathed by 
their forefathers to the present Arjan population of India 
The separate veises of the Rgveda hymns are compiled m 
the Samai-eda without any internal connection and aro sub- 
ject to mu'iical modifications the UdgStr priests sing these 
samant or songs at the Soma offering The same verses 
are re arranged into or prajers, and are with a 

peculiar intonation muttered by the Adhvaryu priests of the 
Yofunedn, of which two recensions exist, the Kr^fici, the 
blaclc or unarranged, and the Suklc, the white or cleansed 
Yajurveda Thoiersesof these thiee Vedio compilations 
are known as mantra The Athaiva^ or Brah1na’^eda is the 
fourth Veda and consists mostly of popular incantations# 
some of which can justly lay claim to great antiquity, as 
they have been found also among the legendary lore of other 
Aryan tribes It is ascribed to the priest Atharvan The 
verses of this Veda rank more as Tantra than Mantra 
IVhilc the hj mns of the Rgveda and of the Atharvaveda 
possess, besides their poetic nnd religious value, a high 
importance as historical documents, the liturgical element 
prevails in both the Samavedaond Yajurveda The latter, 
however, attained in subsequent times such a popularity, 
that the Taittiriyopani^ad hkens tho four "V edas to a bird, 
m which the Yajurveda forms tho head, tho Eg- and S ima- 
veda respcctiiely tho nght and left wings, and tho Athar- 
vaveda the tad 

It IS hardly reasonable to suppose that man in his earliest 
stage should have po'sessed sufficient aptitude and leisure 
to consider the obscure problem of creation Vherever 
therefore wo find in olden times, onmidst hitherto unknown 
people, an account of the creation, wc maj safely asenbo 
Such nn account to a subsequent period when the conditions 
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when the period of ilieir ascendancy bad expired, and 
the very term asiira bocamo identical w'ith demon, and how 
Brahman (Brahma), the creative deity of the Indian cos- 
mogony, >sas deposed from hia throne, was reduced to a 
comparatively insignificant place in thoTrimurli, and nearly 
altogether lost lus accendancy as a propitiating deity. 

Tlio rapturous enunciations of enthusiastic hards, enun- 
ciations which, in coiifRo of time, often develop into religious 
tenets, as mighty forest trees nnec from tiny seeds, should 
neither ho undervalued as indications of poetic eminence or 
of intellectual power, nor overrated ns religious inspirations 
of supreme value. A too high theological importance has, 
in my opinion, been attributed by somo European San« 
shntists to the comparatively few celebrated Vedic hymns 
which contain an allusion to the creation of the world and 
to its creator, an estimation which in this country has been 
readily accepted and has led to voino peculiar conclusions 
concerning tho ancient Aryan religion. 

The overpowering impicssion which the elementary forces 
of nature produce on tho minds of simple but susceptible 
people is manifested by the worship they offer to these 
powers individually. From tho nucleus of these deified 
elements arise at a later period the complicated pantheons 
of the various polj theistic religions. The ancient Aryans 
o5er no exception to this general rale The natural origin 
of their gods is manifested by the ancient songs of the 
Veda, which display the worship of the physical force-s. 

Vemo Dbitibs. 

, 1 shall give in tho following discussion a cursory account 
of the most important Vedic deities. The Vedio theogony 
has been described at length by many eminent European 
scholars, so that I need not dilate on it here, especially as 
an exhaustive treatise on it does not come within the range 
of this discussion. 
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The Vedic poets assumed the existence of three great 
spheres the heaven (dtv\ the atmosphere (antanA^sa), and the 
earth {‘pxtlai bliumi, ^c) The atmosphere lies between 
hea\ en and earth, and these two together are called rodasi 
Heaven and earth are each subdivided into three spheres, 
those of the earth being called param t, viadkyama and 
aiama hhximi The earth, or rather its spirit, is generally 
mvohed together with heaven 

Varuna occupies in the Rgveda the highest position 
He resides in the heavens high above all gods Like 
other gods he is styled an Aaura, or Loid, and he is most 
probably identical with the Ahura ^azda of the Zend 
Avesta He is the chief among the Adityas, or the sons of 
Aditi * Ho is the surrounder of the firmament the Uranos 
of the Greek, and became Subsequently the god of the sea 
He has spread the stars on high and the earth below, ho 
fized the Seven Stai s m the sky, he constructed the path 
of the sun, the moon moves according to his laws, he made 
the long nights follow the days Like Tndra he is addressed 
as the supreme deity, for the divine Vartqja is called the 
king of all, both of godsand of men, and Indra and Yaruna 
together made bj their powei all the creatures of the world 
He IS also often associated with Mtf ra, when the latter is 
regarded as presiding over the day and Varnna over the 
night Ultra is identical with the frame snn god ilfitAra, 
and another brothci of ForuiMi, the Ad tya Dhaga becomes 
the Slavonic supreme god Hoj 

Stiri/n, the sun, resides m the sky, and forms with Agni 
and Indra or Vayu the triad of the Yedic etymologists 
He enlivens all that live m the morning and sends them to 
rest m the evemng The praises of SQrya SOra or Savitr, 
the genitor, are throngh the famous G^jatri daily snng by 


The nnmber of the Ad tyos var es Bes des A arnna arc generallj^ 
laectioaedll tra Aryamaji lodm Bhaga Daksa Amsa Ear Ijand^ 
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millions of worsliippers ® Pusan is likeiviso worshipped as 
asolar deity or an Aditya His name Signifies nonnsher, 
ho IB the protector of the paths frequented by men, he is 
the nerdsman who drive's the cattle with an ox goad, and 
he ndes on a goat He 13 the lover of Ins sister SQrya, and 
assists the day to alternate with night 

Vismi, the pervader, la also a holar deitj in the Veda 
Although he does not occupy a predominant position, he 
appears as the friend of Indra, or as the god who strode 
over the seven regions of the earth and planted hi3 step 
in the three spheres of the universe 

U§as or the morning dawn, the daughter of heaven and 
the sister of the Adityas as well as of the night, is likewise 
worshipped She illustrates by her regular appearance the 
passing away of generations of men and the continuity of 
dmne institutions The two Asvins, the divine charioteers, 
who sparkle with perpetual youth and are full of strength 
and of vigour, the Dioskoroi of the Greek, precede the 
dawn They protect men, they heal the ailing and help 
the distressed, especially when exposed to danger at sea 
Saranyu is meutioncd as their mother 

The moon and the plauets are not enrolled in the Veda 
among deities The moon is still known as Cayidramas and 
not as Suma, nor is Brhaspah {BrahmQ.naBpah) identified 
with the planet Jupiter The Great Bear is mentioned 
among the stars which are fixed in the sky, and which are 
occasionally assigned to celebiated saints as mansions 
Indra the mighty soTere 2 gn of the atmosphere, is the 
god of the shining sky, who fixes the earth and supports 
the firmament He defeats the demons m the sky and on 
earth, and Vftra, the serpent Akt, and Vala are thus con- 
quered by him He protects mankind and vouchsafes 
refreshing nm to man and beast His gr eatness transcends 

* Egvedain G2 10 Tat Sanhip vapenyam bliargo derasya dhimahi 
dhiyo yo nah pracodayat 
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the sky and the earth and surpasses the atmosphere ; no 
one, Tvhether god or daring mortal, can resist his command 
and empire. He eventually supersedes Varaqa, and takes 
his place at the head of the gods. He manifests himself in 
the thunderstorm, and bis dtvme weapon is the thunderbolt. 
He supports the heroes in battle, swings his club, and 
heavy potations of SOma give him additional strength, 

Vayu, the wind (also called Fata), is associated with 
Indra, and is often mentioned as dwelling in the atmosphere 
in Indra’s place. The first draught of Soma is presented 
to him. The wind god Vata has been identified with the 
old Teutonic god TTotan (Wbdan) or Odin. 

To Indra’s or VSyu’s sphere belong likewise the winds. 
The winds /car are collectively personified m Vayu, 

or individually appear as the Mantis. They are the gods of 
the thunderstorm. The hlaruts are also called the sons of 
Budra and of Frsni, They follow Indra to the battle. The 
term Budra, roaring, tawny^coloured, is as an epithet ap< 
plied in the Kgreda to different gods, e y., to Agni, or it ia 
used as the name of a separate deity, to whom as snch are 
dedicated special hymns He cairies the lightning ia his 
arm, and throws it as an arrow. He is the ruler of heroes, 
the fulfiller of sacrifice. His protection is required for men 
and for beasts, he heals the sick, destroys the wicked, but 
his anger must be pacified At a later period Siva, the 
propitious, is identified with Rudra, but Siva is nowhere 
mentioned in the Rgveda, and Rudra is still everywhere 
subordinate to Indra. 

The rain god or thunder god Patjanya belongs likewise 
to this sphere, and he is the same as the Lithuanian god of 
thunder Perlunas. 

Agni, the god of fire, who resides on the earth, is the 
first in the triad of Yedic gods. Though residing now on 
the earth, he came originally from heaven, from which 
Atharian or Mtdarisian carried him as a gift of the gods. 
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and not by fraud as tbe Greet. Promefcbeus bad done As 
bgbtnmg breaking through the ram cloud, Agni is called 
the son of water In fact Agni lives m all the three 
spheies, as sun m the sky, as lightning in the atmo- 
sphere, and as fire on the earth Ho is not worshipped in 
temples made by the hands of men, but under the open 
sky, and the holy fire is produced at his w orship by rub 
bing a stick of tbe Asvattlia tree against a stem taken from 
tbe Sami tree He is the penading life of tbe world, he 
remains young, because he is always renewed , he is the 
priest, the pttro/n^a or jkuj of the sacrifice, which, as the 
first Esi, he offers to the gods Ho purifies men, confers on 
them wealth, and protects them from their enemies, especi 
ally from the demoniac Hfiksasas, whom he bums and whose 
castles he breaks down Thns he becomes the most popu- 
lar god amongst men 

Though Taruija and Indra are often extolled as the 
mightiest gods, the Veda does nob contain a classification 
of the gods according to their rank, a classification which 
it would ha\ e been difficult to establish, for the gods did 
not, as I have already observed, retain over) where the 
same position, a fact exemplified by Indra, who himself, as 
he loses his eminence eventually becomes tbe leader of tbe 
mmoi gods In the Zend Avesta Indra or Andra is even 
tamed into a bad demon 

The number of the gods is in the Bgveda generally 
fised at thwty-three, and in tho Satapatha Brahmana 8 
Vasus, 11 Rudras, and 12 Adityas are enumerated, besides 
heaven and sky In the Rgveda itself these thirty three 
gods are classed m thiee groups, each containing eleven 
gods, who dwell respectively m the sky, air, and earth As 
a thiity fourth god Prajapati is occasionally mentioned 
Moreover, some well known deities, as, e g , Agni, the Asvius, 
the Maruts, TJgas and others are not included m these lists, 
BO that the number 33 or 34 is by no means sufficient Some 
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liynins mdccd allude to far greater numbers, when Agni, 
c.g., is said to be worshipped by three thousand three 
hundred thirty and nine gods.* 

Another division of tho gods is into great and small, 
young and old. 

Tho Vedic gods lost in course of time their ascendancy, 
and though Indra retained it longest, ho was with some of 
his former colloagnes relegated to the guardianship of a 
quarter of tho world. Ho was posted to tho cast, while 
Agni wont to tho south-east, Yama to tho south, Nirfli to 
tho south-west, rfliujio to tho west, Vagu or Marui to tho 
north-west, Kuhera (who does not appe.ir in tho Rgveda) to 
tho noith, and Jiana or Siva to tho north-east. 

Yamn, tho son of Vivasvat and SaraijyTj, appears as the 
first man who died. Ho became the king of the dead spints, 
who wandered to him after death. Hois united with tho 
gods, who think with him under a leafy tree, and is wor- 
shipped as a god His sister is I’iimi. He corresponds to 
tho Iranic ymnwho appears in tho later legend ns king 
Janiihid. Tho Persian hero IbriWun is thus tlio representa- 
tive of the Iranic Tkravtaona (Thrita), wlio is identical with 
tho Vedic deity Trita Aptya. 

On Vedic Creation*. 

In course of timo tho belief in tho power of the gods 
as representing physical forces declined, and tho mind of 
thinkers began to ponder over the nirNttry of creation. 
Tho Eg-Veda docs not admit one universally adopted cosmo- 
gonic system, such as we find in the Bible. Well-known is 
tho one expounded in tho famous PurusasOkta. However, 
this hymn, though proclairoing the ongin of the four castes, 

•In PtfrCUa III, D.Osk) m"Blioncd 3339 peJj (I'lnl iaU trf «»ba«« 
ranytiyemi tncnurca d ta unTn ca«j'nTyan) Tbis nomljcr which m»y 
bare probably been formed by sildieg 33 + 303*3003 Pec Ibe Jitarr,a 
^raAntanatn, edited by Sltrtin Ukop, Ph D,VdI !I,jx.S13i I}oBb«y,lSC3 

37 
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hardly enters into the cosmogonic origin o£ the world. 
Moreover, it is of a comparatively late date, and its 
importance is thus much diminished On the other hand, the 
Bg-Veda repi events too early a period for broaching cosmo- 
gonic topics which were afteiwards amply and even ad 
nauseam discussed m the Panramo literature 
Man) difierent gods are, as we have seen, in then turn 
extolled as supreme and praised as the framers and rulers 
of the world However, Prajapati, Hiranyagarbha, Yisva- 
kaiman oi Biahmanaspati appear in the Veda especially as 
cieators of the universe Most celebrated among the Vedic 
creation hymns is the l29th of the 10th book, a poem which 
his been repeatedly edited and translated since the time of 
Colehrooke The 12l8t hymn of the same mandala possesses 
also gieat beauty and bigb poetic merit It is addressed to 
Hiranj agarbha, the golden embr )0 As the poet asks at 
the end of each verse To what god may we offer sacrifice 
(Hasmai detSya havijn ttdfteina) , the creator is also called 
Ka, Who, the nominative of hasniat 

Where such a variety of opwnona exists, it is too much 
to expect that the various legends concerning the creation 
and the creator should agree, and indeed we find consider- 
able discrepancies among them Even in principle they 
differ, for we find creation arising from nouglit, or from 
aught, or fiom e7?iana/ion These legends concermng the 
creation, how ever, initiate a new era of thought and reflec- 
tion and as such they claim our attention 

Accordmgto one legend the universe did not originally 
exist Indra, the middle breath, kindled with his strength 
the other w orn out breaths orBsis He was called tho kindler 
(Indha), because be kindled them And Indha is called 
secretly ludra The thus kindled gods created seven males, 
but as these seven males could not generate, the gods turned 
them into one This male became PrajapaU, who created 
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tho Veda by bis anstere penance, and the ^vateis from his 
speech. He pervaded all and desired fo be reprodnced from 
the waters. An egg arose and the triple science, the trayi 
vidya, was created.* 

This account, which peculiarly enongh gives a two-fold 
creation of the Veda, is at variance with another found in 
tho same Brfihmana, which states that only the waters were 
at the beginning of the universe, and a golden egg was 
created when the v aters desired to be reproduced. This 
egg moved about for a year, after which time a male, purnsaj 
appeared ; this was PrajSpati. As ho bad no other'home, 
he remained in this egg for another year, when he desired 
to speak. He said hhur, which became the earth, hhnvah, 
which became the firmament, and «tnr, which became the 
sky. As he desired offspring, he created with his mouth 
the gods ({i2i(7h), who became such on reaching the sky, 
dnain. Meanwhile it became daylight (d?i5). From his 
lower breath he created the Asuras, who assumed this state 
when they reached this earth. Darkness then set in, and 
with it Evil. After this he created Agni, Indra, Soma and 
Paramgstlun, as well as VSj u, Candramas, and ITsas. In 
consetinence he lathe progenitorof both the gods and the 
Asuras, and is also called so He is likewise said to Lave 
assumed tho shape of a tortoise in order to create progeny , 
as he made {alarot) A\hat be created, the word kurmtt, tor- 
toise, is derived from the Sanskrit root Af, to make.® Tradi- 
tion also accused him of having conceived, to the great 
indignation of the gods, an unholy passion for his daughter, 
said to have been either the sky or the dawn, and from 
their bodies was formed Kudra, who, ns Pasupati, pierced 
Prajapati. 

A great change in religions feeling and in civil life was 
meanwhile slowly taking place among tho Arj ans when 

* See Saiapatha Brsbiaae*, VI, 1, 1. 

• Do. TIT, 4, 3 and XI, 1, 6. 
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the} Hpmd on'itwnrd'* to^nrtl* tlie pliin*t of llindn'tin nntl 
Ecttlnl in Ijir^etiivn’t ToTimr iilicpht nts ntul hu‘»lnnil' 
men, hj bic( niiii|’ iiiinntiH r>f («»wn‘», nltert<l thur moile of 
life oml bccnnu nrli*miH mnl imlcr^ Ne^s lUtcrt^t*, 
anil with them niw ilni'^ion*!, nro«e nml be(,"in to keep 
asmnler the ililTurint brinrhes uf the pnpnlalion, tilitch 
(liMSions, thoiiph originnlK nnljr tonipnmrt, ileielopeil lott) 
pcrinftntnt muI lanl the fonnilition of the strict 

rc^Milfttions of Uimlu ca^tc The «li t tlopinent of 00*110 wna 
greatU fosteroilh} the fact that two risnl ami ho'lilc mcoi, 
the Ar}*!!! nntl llu (tnit(ln>Dnt\i<li'ih, occupicrl the coiintr}, 
and that the ruling nation aimed at lulcufiifjing and por- 
pcluntingthis racial (listinclioii ’Jho pnoitU clns*! profiled 
most li} such an arntigimint, and the framing of tlio 
religions precepts and of tlio civil lawgnns left to their 
loitintue TJio priest not onU framed the atatutos, but 
also snpormtendod tluir ob'crvntico with tho help of tho 
regal poaor, which ho upheld fortius \cr5 reason Tlic 
Brahtnan pnest became the Bupromo head of tho comtnonil} , 
nod though this power was not acsted in ono indiudtml, 
but in thowholo casteas anitidisidual, it was not tho lc«s 
mQucntial Tho priest was tho perfornu r of tho sacrifice, 
and assumed tho power to mako it nccoptablo to tho gods 
or not , and aa tho gods depended on Iho Brhbinan pnests 
for their sacrifices, their power extended oven over tho 
gods, and tho Bribmans beenmo tho real gods, and the 
legislator llanu could say that a Brfthmnn becomes by 
bis birth the doity of tho gods Under those circumstances 
tho religious enthusiasm of the bards of tho Bgveda gave 
way to tho theological meditations of tho ya]iirvCda, tho 
Veda of the sacnficml proj er, when this pra} or had lost its 
fervour, and bad sunk to more formulas, 1x111011 had to bo 
etnctl} ohiorved This prayer m its abstract form, or tho 
neutral Brahman, grew eventually from the Atman into 
tho Pflratmoa {ParamalmatC) or Supreme Spirit, and 
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developed in time into the male god Brahman, who occnpied 
the high throne to whicli gods and men had recourse in 
their troubles, and who advised and cheered them as a 
grandfather his grandchildren. .The divine Asuras of the 
Egveda became the demons of the Tajurveda, Yispu came 
more to the fore, and Siva made his appearance in the 
Tajnrveda. 

Prajapati too, the creator of the universe, ivith its gods, 
demons, men, heasts, trees, and other matter, merges 
gradnally into the person of Brahman, who though origin- 
ally unconnected with, and superior to, either Visnn or 
Eudra, eventually forms with them the Tnmurti. 

The Trimdeti. 

It IS a peculiar coincidence that the two great doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Transmigration of souls should have 
appeared in India, so far as we can jndge, at about the 
same period; and so long after both had been known to 
the two leading nations of antiquity, the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians. The Chaldean triad, formed of the gods Anu, 
Bel, and Ea, the representatives of heaven , the lower world, 
and the water; the old Akkadian trinity composed of the 
divine father, mother, and their son, the Sun god ; or the 
Egyptian solar triads of Tam, Ra, and Kheper, or of Osiris, 
Isis, and Horos are too well known to require explanation. 
It may ho inteiesting to add here, that tho Hindu TriniQrti 
Tin s been also explained as a representation of the three 
great powers of nature exemplified by the earth, the water, 
and the fire, and that the Indian sect of the Sauras revere 
the rising meridian and setting son, corresponding to 
Brahman, Siva and Tispu respectively, as symbol of the 
TrimQrti. Similarly well known is the migration which 
the sonls of the deceased Egyptians had to undergo to 
expiate tho crimes they had committed while alive, until 
they could regain their human body and be united with 
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Osins In fact this final union with and absorption 
Osina shoTJs a. strikinij resemblance to the absorption m 
Brahmamc Paratnian or the Buddhistic Buddha As 
not heheve Buddha to have been an Aryan Indian, t 
question is of importance It la highly probable that these 
Indian dogmas did not originate with the Aryans of India 
and that thev can he traced back directly or indirectly to 
those ancient countries It is also possible that because 
these doctiines were not previously unknown in India they 
could be more casilj spread m this country for the 
vast majority of the Indian population belonged to th® 
same race aa did the ancient Akkadians and Chaldeans 
It seems to me to be a matter of great regret that while 
the antique religious and cud history of India have often 
been discussed, no notice has been taken of the bulk of its 
population , m consequence the results of the reseniohes on 
these points have not been very satisfactory 


CHAPTER XIY 
Ov Brahuan 

The legends concerning Prajapati and lira) ninn liave 
often a striking rc'cmhlance, and tlio latter occupies e\ on 
tnally tlio position of the former Brahman nos born in n 
golden egg and arose from the waters At the time of the 
deluge ho assumed the form of a fish and ns a boar he 
rai«ed the earth from thonoters To him belonged origin 
ally the name of KtrRyaia, which was afterwards applied 
to Vi^qu As creator he became the head of the Trtoiurii.^ 
n dogma probably unknown lokaskn, bat already di'cussei] 
at the time of Buddha, though finally de\cloped at a sub 
poqnout period His colleagues in the trinity, expressed 
by the mystic syllable Om, nro \iPim and Sivn nie^t 
threo tods arc respectively regarded aa the reprcsentativei 
of the threo natural qualities (gunas),«at/rfl, gr idness, rajas^ 
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passion, and tamas, darkness Brahman represents rq;a5, 
the creating power, Yisnn preserves by satha goodness or 
indifference, nnd Rudn or Agni filled with iamas person 
ates tune or the destroyer Tct, as creation involves pre 
Bcrvation and destruction, and as each is indispensable to 
the other, true Biahmanism does not admit that any one 
member of the trinity is superior to the others No mau 
should attempt to create a division between the three gods, 
nho does so goes to Hell Indeed some go further and 
assert that wh^che^e^ of tho three is Visnu is at the same 
time Siva and Brahman, and that any one of the three gods 
recipiocally includes the remaining two ® 

In consequence 6£ his abstract origin and philosophical 
appearance and through, lus position of creator. Brahman 
nlisajs lacked the popularity which was enjoyed by his 
more attractive colleagues In tLe3IfihabLarato however, 
Brahman is still the creator of the world he is eternal, 
sacred, and omniscient ho teaches advises and governs 
the gods He regulates all inetitations and arranges tRe 


* Comjjare SQch well kooTTo Tcnes as Arayor aotaram nast labdair 
anjn r jagatpate or S raya Tisnorupaya S rarupnya VjsnaTe or 
Tratu eranjo S voktena m rgena S rar p oau bahrararya nbbedeaa 
Bbagaran samapasatc (B1 agarala) 

See also H^vibhc^avaln ITT (>,•>( — 56 

54 T bhedam karijyaot m nara to ILacetasab 
mrayac te gamisyanti Tibhcd onatta eamsayab 
£5 To liar b sa bjrab salaalyal S ra) aa srsysm Hanb 
etayor bhedaio at stban narakaja bbaret aarab 
5C Tatba ra. Droh do jneyo natra Larya y cOranu 
aparo ganabiieda sti aynn V soo branm t 
One of the three qunl t ea prera Is a each god the other t to are sab 
o d nate thas rajiu does prera 1 m Brafanian saU a in V tan and tamai 
a S ra Compare b deni it 5“ and 66 

•>7 Makfayal sattragnaal to etn paramatmanc atone 
gaunatve p paran Lbyataa rajugnostamoganan 
66 Mnkhyal tamogunasle stn gannaa enttrarajognaan (apply ng 
to S ra) 

See further bidem flokoa 32 39 and 44 
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rules concerning sacnfice md penance, marrnge and caste, 
and tho position of kings and sabjects 

Notwithst'indmg tint Brahman T?as originally superior 
both to Vispa and to Siva, who as Endra sprang, according 
to a legend, from the forehead of Brahman, the adherents of 
these gods deny hia supremacy Yet, it is ditBcult to arrive 
at a final decision on this sohjcct as tho legendary evidence 
19 so defective Brahman is thus represented as rising 
from tho lotus which grew from the navel of Yi'^pu, while 
the worshippers of Sx\a contend that Brahman was created 
by Siva, that he acted as diva’s charioteer and worships 
Siva and the Ling'i At another time ho interfered in a 
dispute between Visnu and Eudra, and persuaded tho 
excited gods to allow Siiaashareat the sacrifices Tho 
Prajapatis, whose names and number arc variously recorded, 
are known as his mmd>boro sons, and appear to be identical 
with tho ten Maharsts These latter are mentioned as the 
progenitors of men while the PacusasQkta gives another 
account of this subject 

Vac, Speech, his daughter, becamo the object of Ins 
love and as Satasiah his wife ’ In fact this sinful attach- 
ment of Brahman became the doom of his supremacy, 
and caused the ascendancy of Tisnu and Siva By gazing 
intently at his charming daughter, he obtained five heads, 
but lost the topmost for this unchaste love by the hand of 
Siva, and vs henceforth called the four faced or catici mukha, 
Eis four heads, each of which wears a crown, are also 
explained as corresponding to the four Vedas On his fore- 
head he has the mark of mask (kasturi) , m his hairlocks 


' SaraSTati 13 described in EenblugaTata III, 6 31 — 35 and an IV, 
1 29—37 Another wife of BnihinaiiS*««<rt is bj Bome regarded as the 
deified Bacred prajer which is hnotrn as the Gayatrt (figveda III, 62, 10), 
abont Sariln read also Derjbhsgavata IX, 1, 3S— 43 Sarasrati is called 
in the Yaijayanti, P 3, hno 18 VagVanS Dhirati Bhaca Ganr Gir Brahmi 
garssTai) 
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Iio wears strings of pearls, m his font hands he wears 
respectively tho Veda, a sacrificial ladle, a losary, and an 
oartlion waterpot His colour is tawny He sits on a 
lotus, and rides on a swan Many names are gi\cn to 
Brahman and according to his worshippers ho also possesses 
a thousand names * I need not add that these legends 
are also explained from an esoteric standpoint 

With these few remarks concerning thoeailier accounts 
of Brahman, I shall non pass to his present position 
Manj of thu legends concerningall these three gods ot the 
TnmQrti are of ancient origin, while others certainly point 
to a more modern invention In some cases it may he 
possible to explain tlioir source and to account for their 
rataou d’etre As India has since time immemorial been 
chiefly peopled with two laces, tho Gauda DraMdnn and 
tho Aryan, wo need not wondet that, when thc^o two began 
to intermix, each became acquainted with tho religious 
beliefs of their noiglibours and adopted m a more or less 
modified form sonio^of thoir gods and dogmas This circum- 
stance explains tho fact wli} so many Gauda Dravidian 
elements arc found in tho modem Hindu worship 
And such an lulliienco wo can also trace m tho modern 
worship of Brahman I have prc' louslv mentioned that ho 
lost hi«» fifth face on acconnt of his nunatui-al conduct 
towards his daughter, but later legends contend, that it was 
at tho instigation of Parvati, who could not distinguish 


• In tho \ nijajfti tt p 3 arc piven tl o followmg lines 
BraJjmi Vjlhana tma 8r«9«4 Draj path 

llirai j iipirlihv) Drul mo KnI Citnrmnkhah 

Pa Im Sana! Soroj} qhal C raj SanStannl 
Sal I anilah bata Ihrtih ‘'vajambhuh Sarvatomnkhnh 
I aratneslhl Vurantnl? Pnnifo Han saTibanah 
Other names nro \bjay m Aji Aiwinta Atmnbh i CatQrvaLtra 
Jasr»t-ra tr Jinn n Ivan aHyoi I Ksmaljsana LokaVartr XoValft 
L. t «, ralma]a,Sar\aloVaVrt S3«tripali a ora Vidli A lavasrj Atdbas 
Ic Tho lladdl s c-U! him alM SatampaO 

3S 
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Brahman from her own five-faced husband, or becanse 
Brahman told a lie He is therefore now generally repre- 
sented with four faces » The SUndapurana relates that 
Siva cursed Brahman for i«s untruthful assertion of having 
seen the end of Siva, and for producing in confirmation of 
this he a Ketaki flower as a witness The original 3udg- 
ment that Brahman was henceforth nowhere to ho wor- 
shipped was on Brahman's appeal mitigated, and his 
worship was allowed on all auspicious occasions, aud at all 
initiatory ceremonies and Soma sacvifices ‘ ° 

ParsENT WoBsaip op Beahman 
In consequence of the disgrace he incuned, as is now 
generally averred, oi perhaps owing to his abstract and 
unapproachable position as creator, Brahman does not 
icceive anj thing like the attention which is paid to Visnn 
and §i7a There exists also a proverb among the people 
that a man who has no house, says "I have no house like 
BiTthman ” Ou the other hand it isapecnlnr circumstance 
worth mentioning that tho principal festival of every temple 


« See begmning of ®ote IC on page 207 

>0 Tlio curse wu TatmknlrSpiloLceRiin op ijje bhara padmaja 
Tins was tnodiSed to 

Sabhnbajycsa eanrefu pratidfkaldfararosa co, 

Pujyo bba«i, catarvattni, inadeaco nanyatUi bhavet 
In conscqucccc Brnbinan is rercred os guardian of tbo sacrifice at all 
jagaSjTratas n amflgc«, funerals and auaual cercrnosiea during the pro 
liminary ceremonies Tbo real procccdiogsbegin after Brabnian Las been 
worsLiped with tfio words Brahmanam Imm 'rrn\mahe The Bratimau 
who acts as Brahman JB provided withascat andbctelaut flowers, Bandal 
and clotbsare presented tol im but no incense is bnmt in bis favor, nor 
arelatnpaliglitcd.norcatablcspresentcd.Dorarefans umbrellas camphor, 
mirrors orflags allowed Tbepreaencoof Bmhmnn who must bo represent 
edbj a Bruhmau wboknows tbe 'l(ila,i4ticcCBSary in order tosopenntend 
aud help the I’urohila in the rorrort rental of the mantras and tbo 
up Veep of tho fire In fact Brabman is tbo guardian of tl e sacnfice 
iiva al«o cursed Ibo XetoXl Bower, but this curse concert)* only £iva 
for tho flower is still worshipped la honor of Tuna, Laksmi, and even of 
Virrati 
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13 called Bralimotsava It is moreover ■wrong to assert 
that Brahman is only revered in one place in the whole of 
India, i e , near the Pnshata lake in Ajmore The local 
legend there says, that the god Brahman left once his 
Satyaloka to perform a sacrifice in this mundane region, 
but forgot to invite hrs consort Sarasvati Enraged at 
this discourtesy she d d not follow her husband Wlien 
Brahman had finished all the necessary preparations and 
was ready to perform the Sankalpa, while tl e gods and 
E,§i 3 stood before the «acnficial fire he observed to Ins snr 
pnsQ that his wife was not present As the priests refused 
to go on with the sacriBce, because Brahn an 1 ad not his 
wife hy his side Bmhman requested Indra to fetch as 
quickly as possible, an unmarned girl to tal o tho place of 
his wife Indra returned with a Sddra girl, whom Brahman 
pnrified by lettiog her pass from tho mouth through t' o 
alimentary canal pi the celestial corr KumaUhtnu Ho then 
called her Gayntu, made her Ins partner and performed 
tho sacrifice Opposite to the temple of Brahman lies a 
large and deep tank whoso wateis nie ci edited with 
miraculous qualities If tue shadow of a woman falls 
dnnng her menstrual period on the wateis of this tank 
(j iiskara), it turns red and keeps this coloui until purified 
by mantras Brahman is m this place worshipped by his 
thoH'^and names and the samo formalities which ni e observed 
an the temples of "Visnu and Siva oro also adhered tom this 
temple of Brahman * ^ 


• Tt 9 report waa comtnanicated to mo ind reotly by a Bt hman 
who ) ad na ted Paahkar See A *uil» ond Anl f r* p/ -Rajosl hj 
L out Colonel James Tod Londoo 18®9 Vol I pp 73— Vo Posbknr a 
tho most sacred laVe u Ind a that of STaMortrar in Th hot mar alone 
compete wStJ it n this respect By far il e most consj enoosedjfico stho 
shnno of tho creator Ur hma Thu isthe boIo tahcmaclo ded cated to tho 
One Cod wh ch I over san or 1 earJ of n Ind a Tho atatno is fjtndrtferons 
and rvbat stmek me as not a 1 tUo cur ons wn* that the s tra or p nnaclo 
of tho temple s garmoniitcd by n cross Tead also tho liajp^tona 
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It IS very peculiar that this renowuocl and ancient place 
of worship IS connected Wm the temples at Melkota, Pnri, 

Gazetteer, Voi II PP 67—71, wbict contausa a full description of the 
legend , from ifc I have extracted the following “ Pnshkar is a celebrated 
place of pilgnfflage, and the great Banctity of its lai.o Dqnafied, according 
to Colonel Tod, only by that of Mamiearowar m Thibet, la duff to tho 
belief that hero Brahma performed the yaj la and that tho Saraevati hero 
reappears in five etreaina The legends connected with theso two beliefs 
may bo fonnd in the PitiAlar llahatmya of tho Tadmo Ttirana Brahma 
was perplexed as to where he shonld perform the sacrifico according to 
tho Vedas, as ho had no templo on earth like other deities As he reficck- 
ed, the lotus fell from his hand, nod ho determined to perform hjs sacrifice 
wherever it fell The lotus, rehonndutg, struck tho earth in three places 
'Water issued from nil thiree, and Brahma, descending, called the 'uamo of 
tho place Poshkai, nftertbe lotos liheholy ground extends for one 
DOjaiiTonnd the largest lake, called fuesM PtisMnr Tb© second lake « 
the JladHyu pushfear, near the lank, now called Sudo Tai Tho third lake 
IS the Paihlar, which is now generally called Buika Fusbkar 

Tho •middle lake is very small, and there at© no hnildisgs round it or 
xonud the third Isho) Brahma then collected all tho gods, and ooihe 
11th flay of the bright halt of Klrtik, everything wes ready Each Rod 
and riiln had his own special dnty assigned to him, snd Brahma stood 
with, a jsr of amnt on hia head The sacrifice, liowevot, could not begin 
until Ssvitri appeared, and ebo lefused to come withont Baksliini, Pnrvaei 
and Indrani, whom Pavan had been sent to summon On heating of her 
refusal, Brahma became enraged and said to Indra " Search mo out 
a girl that I may marry her and commence the sacrifici, for the ;ar of 
amnt weighs heavy on my head ” Indra accordingly went, but found 
rone except a Gojar’g daughter whom Lo purified by paasing her thiough 
the body of a cow, and then, bringing her to Brahma, told what he had 
done Vishnu observed— “Brahmans and cows ace in reality identical, 
you havo taken her from the womb of a cow, and this may be considered 
a second birth ’ fihiva added that, sa ehc had passed through a cow, she 
should be called Gsyatrl Tho Brahtuana agreed that tho sacrifice might 
new proceed, and Brahma, having mamed Gayatn and baviag enjoined 
silence on her, placed on her head tho jar of ainnf, and the yajna com-_ 
meiiced (Th© iroag© uf Gayalri may he seen in the temple of Brahma, 
close to that of Bcnhma himsoU ) The saenfico, however, wag soon inter 
rupted by a naked man who appeared crying ‘ Atmat 1 Atmat ’ * and who 
at the instigation of Ehiva, threw a efeuU into tba sacrificial ground IThon 
it was attempted to remoi e the skaU.twoappeared m its place, and the whole 
ground gcaduaUy became cavered with skulls , till Shiva, at Brahma’s 
request, finally agreed to remove them on condition that he should liave a 
temple at Poshkar, there to be worshipped under the name of Atmahea-war 
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oDd Tnvandrnm witli tho lower classes, and that the 
Pohhama Brahmans are according to tradition Beldars, who 


SleanwhilQ n nambor of Uralimans, aUag1jincn> timted from tho Dahhlii 
Ab they bathed ta tho lahe, their forma changed luto thoso of handsomo 
men; and tho gbit nt which they bathed, called Sorup Ghat, Is tho resort 
of pilgrims on tho 11th day of Kartik On (he morning of the 1 2th day 
the Brahmans camo to Brahma aad asled where they were to bathe Ho 
directed them to bntho m tho Praclu Snraseati, the stream which passes 
by the Tillage o! Uokran, and it is explained how tho Sarasrati, alter 
disappearing nnderground-to cacopo tlm licat of the firo which sho is carry 
tog to tho eea, reappears in fiiochanucla (as Surralla which falls into 
Jyesht I’nshhar, Sudha which falls ioto Hadhyn Pushbor, Aania which 
falls into Kanisht Pashkar, Aaida which flows past Jsand, and Prochs 
which passes by Hokran), m tho lacrcd soil of I ushkar, how two of these 
meet at Kand, fire miles from I ushiar , and how from tho junction, the 
rircr, thereafter called (he Luni, ) rocccds to tho sen Tho soenfleo was 
diatnrbed this day by Batn Drubinnti, who let loose a snsko among tlie 
Brahmans ‘Iho reptile coiled itself round Bhrigu Bisbi, whose son 
imprecated a curse against Bata that I e might become a laU Bato, 
going to bia grandfather Brahma, woa consoled by tho promise that he 
ehosld bo tho fonoder of tho ninth order of snakes, and woo directed to 
go to ^sgpahur, wherobo ehonld recciro worship on tbo fifth day of the 
dark half of at tho placo called tho hisgkniid Tho sacrifice pro* 

cceded till tho Ilith each day haTiogitaappomtcddutics, for this daytho 
Drahmana were directed to makon circuit of tho lakes andtobatboin 
Gayakup (Tho tirfucs of tho tirih of Cayn nro said to reside in this 
place, whonoo tho nomc ) Shortly after Ihcir return SrTitn appeared, 
greatlj incensed at the disregard which had been shown to hei Brahma 
sought to pacify her, but to no porpoBC, and sho went nwa) in a rsgo to 
tho lull nortli of tho fako where (s her temple After tlioyfyna performed 
by Brahma, Pushkar becimo so holy that tho greatest sinner, by merely 
bathing m it, went to Learen lleaTeu bccamo incouTCnicatly crowded, 
and the gods complained that no longer any man regarded them or lua 
duty, BO easy was it to get to benTen Braliman egrecd accordingly that 
the ttrtk should only be on earth fcom tho lltb day of Kartik. to the fnll 
moon, and for tho remainder of the year ho promised to removo the lirlh 
to the air (<iJUttn)cslm) Such is tho legend giTcnintho PusJ tor J/uhat- 
myn *’ 

Bead also the short acconnt about the temple of Brabnia at Poshisr in 
tlio Indioa Casts by Hr John Wilson, Bombay, 1877, Vol I, p 170 • Tho 

Bruhmans don t directly compromiBO themaclTes by taking caro of the 
temple (which m point of fact is under the charge of Gosans) , but they 
lay claim to a share of tio offerings at the shnno The font faces of 
Brahma on the image aro iiuifonn, bnt they hare a lengthened chin lu tho 
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and Tnvandrnm the Io'wer_ classes, and that tho 

Pokliarna Brahm'ins are accordinff to tradition Beldars, Tvho 

lleanvfliile a nambor of Urabmana all aglj men, arrivod from the Dabbin 
As they bathed in the late their forms changed into those of handaomo 
men , and tho ghat at wluch they bathed, called Snrup Ghat, is tho resort 
of pilgnms on tho 11th day of Kartik On the morning of the 12th day 
the Brahmans came to Brahma and a&hed where they were to bathe He 
directed them to bathe in tho Prachi Saraavati the stream which passes 
by tho Tillage of Hokran.and it is explained how the SarasTati, after 
disappearing iinderground-4o escape tho licat of the fire which slio is carry 
iDgtothe eea, reappears in firo channels (as Suproliln which falls into 
Jyesht I’nshkar, Slid/ a whioli falls into hladbra FnshVar, Aania which 
falls leto Eanisht Pushlar Aenda nhich flows pa"t hand and Praeht 
which passes by Hokran), in tho tnered soil of rnalikar how two of thesfl 
meet at Nnnd, five miles from Poshkar , nod hms from the junction, tho 
nror, thereafter called the Luoi, proceeds to the sea The snenfice was 
distncbcd this day by Bato Dribrnao who let loose a snake among tho 
Urslaans The reptile coiled itself round BLngn Bishi, whose son 
improeated a enrso against Bala that 1 e mij^ht become lake Batn, 
going to his grandfather Brahma, was consoled by tho promtso that ha 
elionld bo the foaoder of tho moth order of snakes and was directed to 
go to 2iagpahar, where ho should receive worship on the fifth day of the 
dark half of ScicdHat tho place called tho bisgknsd The saenheopro 
cceded till the l&th each day having its appointed dntics, for this day tho 
Brahmans were dtrcclcd to make a circut of tho lakes and to bathe m 
Gayaknp (ThO virtues oftfo tiW/< of Gaya arc said to resido in this 
place, whence tho name ) Shortly after their return Bavitn appeared, 
greatly incensed at the disregard which had been shown to her Brahma 
eooght to pacify her, but to no puiposc, and ehe went awaj in a rage to 
the hill north of the lake where is her temple Alter the vojita performed 
by Brahma, Fushkar becatno so holy that the greatest sinner, by merely 
bnthingin jt,wentto hearen Heaven became incoBvcmently crowded, 
and tho gods complained that no longer any man regarded them or bis 
duty, so easy was it to get to heaveu Brahman agreed accordingly that 
thetirlH should only be on earth from tho 11th day of Lartik to the full 
moon, and for the remainder of tboyear ho promised to remove the Urlh 
to tho air (antarUiAa) Such is the legend given in the FnfAIar it/aAaf« 
tnva” 

Head also tho short account abont the temple of Brahma at Poshkar in 
tho Indian Cafte by Hr John ITjl«ai, Bombay, 1877, Vol 1 p 170 ‘ The 

Brahmans dont directly compromise themselves bj taking care of the 
temple (which in point of fact is under tLo charge of Gosuvis) , bat they 
lay claim to a share of the o&cnngs at the shrine Tho four faces of 
Brahma cn tho imago arc uniform, bat they have a lengthened chin in tho 
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a treasure began to excavate it, bat b$ing disappaiated 
in his expectations converted the pit into a water reservoir 
or Kdnent, in the midst of which he built after his return 
from Kiisi (Benares) the temple of Brahman, on the model 
of the one he had seen at Jnjapuram. He dedicated it to 
Cattirmuhha Brahma Liiiffesmrasvami, tho last name being 
added as the temple was erected according to the Siva 
Agama, because the AgamaSastras do not contain measure- 
ments for a temple of Brahmau. The original name of the 
pit Brahmagmjda appears to favor tho idea that previ- 
ously to the erection of the temple by Verikatadri Brahman 
had been worshipped in this district. As tho Raja died 
^before the commencement of the first year’s ceremony, his 
rixeuth was regarded as a bad omen, and only daily offerings 
made and lights are kept in this temple, but no peri- 
jmjjcal feasts or car festivals are observed. Vefikatadri is 
goiid to have been under a curse for having treacherously 
®^®®icaded ISO Centsu chiefs whom ho Lad invited to a feast, 
dark* immense sums of money ho spent on charitable 
cecdi religions purposes, ho regarded as an expiation of hia 
i^'locious sin.^® 


’* Cebrolais also called Cafurmal/iapurom. This namo refers to Brah- 
man, but cannot be esploined to wcaa “tbe City fDoing the fonr points of 
tho compass ” as Mr. Gordon Mscl-enzie states in his d/SKuai of the Sutna 
Dutrkf, p. 203 j see alao»b«lein, pp 301—13. 

I am indebted for the following description to Mr. G. Campbell, Suh- 
CoUeeior, Gnuiur, dated tho 15th December ISSO:—*'! »ras at ChebroJa 
“ yesterday, and had a look at the temple from the edge of tho Xunfo in 
" which it stands. The temple is quite o small square building, and is in 
“ a neglected condition. Only one cwl of tho four DhTojastamhaa is 
“ Vtisfi/n/g, cii/iVjn/.’/iaks.’VWS Thiiula.n.wji^h.’jlAn.jfJiA.'siyuiKu, 

“ being the kunta with the temple in the middle, outside being the eight 
“ little shrines to tho Dikpalakaa. As far as is known ^ " o 
“here, this and the Brshniagaya temple are tho only a £3 D 
“ Brahman temples in India.” n 

Mr, G. Campbell kindly enclosed a report of the Cebrolu temple, 
which had been submitted to him by the late Jf.It Ry D. V. Chelapatl 
Bow, Deputy Tashildar of the Bonimr ISTision. The following is token 
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that this litll IS really Iho Stvanandanilaya, the highest 
peak of the KailSsa, which Brahman transferred in ancient 
times to Kslahasli Of Uie fonr faces of Brahman the one 
which looks towards tho south has fangs instead of teeth. 


Chams)am asd mih 8irsaamsB>a}s aftarths Smarts tsshms 
"No kmiof periodical aodcar feslirojaaro oalobrated ercept making 
"daily offerings and lightings, ic Tlio non celehration fs said to be das 
“ to the bad omen, na tho Zamindar who coiutnicted tho tempis and the 
" cor at A great coat having died before (ho commencement of the /xn t 
"3 ear’s ceremony 

"I hear there la another Orahmi temple at Jayapnram m thenoi^th It 
"fa called Brahmagaya The temple there 13 aaid to bo in atank 
" Bmhma images similar to those at OUebrole were carved on a Lingam 
“and worshipped VenVatadn !Naidu apiieaw to have baiU the temple 
"after ho had aeon the oneat Jayaputarawhen he wont to Benares on 
" pilgrimage and QATned the place Chaturmnhham, meanmg Brahmapnrom 
"Idoabt Ihcretoro that ChaiarmuVhaparam means the city facing the 
"fonr points of tho compass, na Mr Mackenzie calls it " (I had intimated 
this prcTion*ly as my opinion in n letter to Mr Campbell ) 

"Tho addition Lingcsiarasvnnn to Brahma appears to hare boea added 
" for tho following reason Temples are bniU aecordiogto the Agama 
" Sastrara, which treats of thomrasarement of the several temples This 
" Bastram Is of four sorts with regard to Siva Vishnu, SaVti and 
" Oaoapati Ko Aganiam Is known to exist which treats of measnrements 
"regarding temples dedicated to Brahma, and hence no temple of such 
"sort has been constmetod, but Venkatadri Naidn having tho ranfty to 
other Bajahs In charity and in Ihoconstructioa of temples, con* 
wan but '^rnplo partly arbUranly and partly with Siva Agamam and 

the com **** ®‘^'^*tion Lingcsvarnevnml to Bmhina " 

DMjri probable thnt there was originally at Ctbrolu on old Brahma 
3 ale, and that Ycnkn^adrl rebuilt this shnne to revive tho worship 
Colic* raappct to Iho temple at Jayaparam who»o construction was imi 
«< j, d by tho Unjah of Cebrofo, it is not clear which Jayapum Jaipur) 
"vTieanl There is a well known town of this name in the tiragapatnm 
*' Ulnct, and another rather more famous place of the same name he* in 
HlijapntJna not far from thoabovo mentioned Pushkar in the Ajnicro Dis 
trict whore tho famous Brahma temple is aitna'ed Thu tempio is most 
probably Ihn one alluded in tho above printed report 

It must also not ho forgotten that n Brahma temple exists at Benares 
and that b enkai 1 Iri visited tl is town previously to hia building tho Brahma 
tcmpla at C br»lu ITis death preventul that a special Brahma worship 
was introlueed, and was the cnose of the adoption of tho Smarta cere 
monial Raja Vaairediji b eukafadri Jfayn^a died In lAlO 
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Special pnests perform daily the prescribed worship m this 
Brahmadevalaya whose idol goes by the name of Mamkar- 
ntkesvara 

In Knttanur near M&yavaram the temples of Brahman 
and SarasTOti face each other, and Brahman pnests wor 
ship these two gods as Vjsnn and Laksmf, or Siva and 
Pftrvati are adored in/ tl'-^ respective pagodas A big 
temple of Brahman, I am "old, exists at TiruvannSmalai and 
ope devoted to Sarasvati as Jnannm&ifca is at Timvalur 
Yedaranyam possesses likewise a temple dedicated to the 
same goddess Brahman’s image occupies an honored place 
in the temple of Eodumndi near Erode, at TirukkandiyOr 
near Tiruvadi, in the Uttamarkovil near Snrangam, at 
^alyamaftgalam and Kila Valattur near Aiyarcpettai in the 
Tan^ore district, at KumbhakOnam and elsewhere Some 
contend that there is sn image of Brahman in every temple 
of Siva at the place where the purified water, poured out 
over the bead of Siva, or over the linga inside, escapes 
through the channel 

On the Beahmabhcta 

Among the population on the "West coast, especially 
among the Tulus, where the devil worship prevails, Brah« 
man le not only revered as a god, but al'so as a spinfe or 
Bhuta In fact all castes worship him, and ho is universally 
adored, he has in reality his special place of worship m 

* * This shnne at Tirnrslor most not be m stelen for that dedicated to 
Kattalamba ivh ch belongs to the Tyagaraiasvami temple withm whose 
prec nets is also a faroons well known as SarasTut t rtham 

* • A temple corered in the sand near the confluence of the KaTcri and 
AmaraTati not far off from Karnr is bj some asonbed to Brahman by 
others to £ ya According to a legend the god Taradarajasramm in 
Kfthc pnrata arose iiotn ibo flames of » eacnfice perfoimed by Brahman 
orer the Hast aaila on wb chthe preaeot garbhagrbastands 

1 am indebted for a great part of this informat on concerning the wor 
ship of Brahman in 6onth Ind a to my former pnpil and yonng fnecd 
Ur badsdurY Bcsikacaryar lu 
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nearly every big landed estate At Sirva, Brabman is 
represented intli four heads, his image is about 2 feet high 
and IS made of Pancaloha or the five metals, gold, silver, 
copper, tan and lead He rides on the goose or hamsa in the 
usual position, one of his hands holding a water jar, while 
the other has a rosary or japamUla, and the two lemain- 
ing are folded on the chest and contain the Salagrama, 
The officiating Brahman or bhaffa enters the temple daily 
after his bath with a water jar and pours the water over 
the image He then fills, while muttering the usual mantras, 
the holy sankba with watei and sprinkles the latter over the 
image This done, he puts sandal and a garland on 
the head of the idol and offers some cooked nee to the god. 
These ceremonies occupy about three hours The evening 
service is the same bnt only shorter, it lasts about two hours 
The neighbounng Brahmans and ^Qdras celebrate every 
year a great festival, during which the image of Brahman 
is earned about within the precints of the temple and a 
special pQja is performed ‘ « 

** The Kev Ch Gojar at Suva sear tJdapi ffn'fe tha loUowiBg la 
{ormation to Ser O Ritter nho cent me this report >a Gatxoaa throagh 
the Rer P Kittel — '‘Eme halbe Stonde weetlich von Bchirwa Btehtin 
eiaem Thai TTaravaregeaannt, em Tempel la ivelcheoi ein Bild Srahznas, 
der4Ge9ichterhat aagebetetmrd DaeselbeistgegenS hochaadbesteht 
ans Faatscbaloba Rrabma sitst da anf dem Vogel Baiusa Zwei seiner 
Ha&de bebt er sar Acbsel empor m der einea am Waesergef&e rn der 
andera emen Bosenktnaz (Japamals) haltcad Die beiden andern Banda 
hat er vor seiner Brost gefaltet and bait zagleicli darin den heiligen Stem 
(Salagrama) Dor dienstthnende Biabmana (Bhattal geht faglich nach 
seinem ubhehen Bad mit ejnem Wasseigefass in den Tempel and giesst 
daa Wnsser uber das Bild Dann fuUt er, wahrend er Shastras hersagt 
seme heilige Mnscbel (iliania genanot) nut Itasssr and eprengt dassetbe 
anf das Bild Hferauf legt er etwss Saadalholz (mehl ?) and eiaen Bln 
menicrnnzaaf dea GotzenSopfnnd setztihmema Portion gehochten Eeises 
vor AUes dies nimV leden Uorgeu 3 Stnndan m Ansprach Den Abend 
dicnst, der dem des korgers fast gleicli ist absolviert er in 2 Stnnden. 
Aasserdem kommen die Tempelvonteber, die benaebbarten Brahmanen 
tmdsaeheiae AnzshJ Shadns «lIjiludieheiaraal 2 ueri!QaiBeaFest sojaai 
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worldSj or the seventh of the upper woilds commonly known 
as SatyalOka, the world of the good and virtuous His 
favonte abode in fact the paradise of Siva, is the top of the 
high Kailasa mountain which is often frequented bj Kubera 
His power is supi erne, and his vigor is increased by hymns 
The most sacred Vedic text, the Gayatrl, has been adapted 
for his special glorification A person who does not revere 

See^otolao^l 301 

T1 ese altered Tcra ons of the Gayfttri nro mainly estant in tho 
Narayaniy pan fad (a port on of Iho Tn ttiriya \ranyaka) and in the 
Li ^purana In the former extract the deities inrokel ore Rndm 
Snnti hand Snnmakha Gambia Brahman Visnn Isaras ml & Ad tyn 
Agn and Dnrgi (stand ng for Dnrga) The prayers in tl o Lingapnmna 
begin and end «r th 8 ra (Kndre) and h » mfo Cnnr (Dargi) and after 
tho rerses in honour of hia sons sch do an 1 follon-er come those concern 
ingVjtau Brahmananl atgnatdanaof tho quarters of fleworll with 
theoiQ 81 onof Knbcraa dI$2na(Siro} lostcodof whom atnnd Rndraond 
Cnrg As I shall retom to Ibia anbject I qioto lore in fall those 
passages 

Aliroyon jopan fad I 8--7 (Tdojini e 1 tion pp S'*! S’S) 

FornS'isya r dmah sal aaraktaaya m-ihnl r&sya d1 imahi tanno Jludrof 
pracodayat Tatpumt ya r In sh rakratnn )Aya dMmnh tannu VanHh 
pmcodayat Tatpnmsaya t Imoh cakratanlsyi IMmnhi tnnno Ao d 1 
pracodiyat Tatpomsuya ndmah mahsaonnya dhtmnhi tnnnal San 
tnulhal pracodayit Tatpnrnsaya iitnial anTarnap&kfjya dl fmohi 
tanno Gar fal pracudti at \ed tmanaya vilmahe hirasya^athlinya 
dhimahi tn no D hmn { mevdayat 'Naraya 5ya Tjdmah t fndfTuya 
dhimali lann 1 isn J |mc<dn\at VajianaH ayn rnlmal n tlk^undatn 
slnra dl nail tnnn aar « mAoh pracvdnynt Ghsikamya vidmal e 
mahadyut Lnriyn 11 mahi tanno Ad fjn} pracodayst Vn avanaraTB 
T dtnah Ia1 ISjn dti mal i taon Ag Apracodayfit KStv yansya vidmaht 
kanyakam<iri Ihltnnl i tnni D ry h proevdaySt 
U ith respect to Knlwayanava an I Ih ry 1 ^S^nna any sin fa s commentary 
that the eipres on KstySya »ya refers to the vrorah p of DurgS that 
Uargistant* for Dnrfm an I if at tfeVediC fangnags fa not Bind fn fls 
forma (Durgam prSrtl njnt kalyoyniut ja iti Dnrgih DnrgS 

1 g5 1 x^tjayah sarvatr i cKSndaa drattaryah) 

^tcL rapurnna JI ij 4 — 5 (Telnpa e«l Hen p 39C) 

1 '>aktin W sarmkin jo yon konjsm ndh yat^ 
t'tyalr h kalpar coliaml»"( aarr aim npl yatnatal 
5 SarTe RadrimfajA yaimlt taikf p<aa radiml Ta) 

(Uaotram- CJyatrlbl -Jilj ) 

TalpannSyn rldmah TigriincMhaya dhfxaohi tannah S rafa pracwdaySt 
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Siya does not obtain final beatitude 'o® He seizes Ins victims 
it a sacrifice, and accepts even human creatures as offerings 
He 13 sbunned and feared in consequence of his violence 
and fierceness Ho cursed and turned to ashes Kandarpa, 
the god of love offended bj Dahsa, his father m lair, he 
interrapted and nulbfied his sacrifice and in the shape of 
Virabhadra cutoff his head, he polled out thebeaid of 


Gaaamtitayai Titlmahe karmaa ddhyai ca dh raahi tanno Gaur praco 
dayat 

Tatpoiujaya vidmalie ma! Idevaya dli mabitaimo Rudral pracoilayat 
Tatporuaaya Tidmako Takratundaya dl imabi tanno Dantib pracodayat 
MaliasScaya Tidmabc vagTianddliSya dh mnbi tanna); SVaudal praco 
dayat 

T kinaSrngaya T dmahe T^dapadayadl mab tanno Vrsal praeodayat 
IlanTaktraya Tidoahe mdraraktrayadb n ah tannoNanl incohjat 
NarayftKaj^ Tida38h« Vasoderaya db oiat i tani o 1 na prseudayat 
llahanhkava vidmabc kannasddbyai cadhimal tanno Luksn I pm 
oudaySt 

Satnaddhrtayoi ▼ dmaho n unaa Lena dl malu tanno Dbata pra -odayat 
Voinateyaya ndmal e aavaioapaksaya dh mabi tanno Garulal praou 
day at 

Fadfflodbl avaya vidoiaho TrdaTaitraya dh mahi tannal Srai a praco 
dayat 

S tasyajayai vidtnahe dorur paya dh mal tanno Vaoa pracodaySt 
ScTorajaya Tidmal e tujrahastaya dl imal i ta nal Sakra ^ pracodayat 
nndrSDCtraya ndmabe saktihastaya db mahi tanno Vahn I pracoday at 
1 airaarataya Ti ImnhS dondabastaya db mabi taon \aTna1 pracodayat 
N iacarayavidinaho kl algabastaya dl mail tanno Nirpt I pracodaySt 
SnddhahastSyaT d^labep5^abastayadh ma! i tanno Vaninal pracodayat 
SarrapraUaya Tidmabc yajJ laataya dh mnh tanno Vayal pracodaySt 
SarrcSrarayn ▼ dmal o S lahastaya dh mal i tanno Radml pracudaySt 
KatySyanya ndmab kanyaksmaiya dhSmabi tanno t)arga pracodayat 
Eram [ rabh dyo (fayatr m fattaddavanBropatal 

Professor Albrecht Weber first drew attent on to these Oayatr s in the 
first volnmo of L s X <1 heSt d en and Dr J Miur 1 as treated on tb s 
snbject n I 3 O j nnl Sa sir t Tsflt Vdl III pp “W and Tol IV 
pp 425—430 

Sivapujain Tina jantu! n akt r na va bhavet bbu ta^atnl tl) 

bira IS addressed by hs Torshpier wtb the follow ng j raycr 

Vande Sambbam Gmapat m entagnrum rando jagatkaranam vandw 
jaunogabl ujanam migadbaran yaadc paS nam pat m vando suryaia 
fijukaTabn nayanam vaulo umku dapnyau rand bbaltajanssnya.'t 
ca raradan \ando S yam ‘'a Lara 
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Blirgu who had offended him by his langhtei*, he tore out 
the eyes of Bhava after he had felled him to the ground, 
and heat oat the teeth of Pnsan who, while laughing, had 
shown his teeth, ^ ° ^ 

Siva IS worshipped all over India. In the Noith ho is 
levered in the Ilimrtlaya, who, personified as the god of the 
mountain, is the father of his wife Uma or Parvatl. At 
Gaugadv&ia, where the earthly GangH hrealcs through the 
mountain peaks., his shnne is crowded with pious believers. 
Celebrated temples of Siva aio in Gokaiiia in the West, in 
Kahfiga in the East, and SonthJndia abounds paiticularly 
in sacred places devoted to his worship. If the number of 
localities and of shnues dedicated to Siva affords an estimate 
of the extent of his popularity, he must be certainly con- 
sidered the most generally levered god of the Indian pan- 
theon, and his worshippci-s lunk among the most powciful 
portion of the Indian population. This popularity he also 
ones greatly to the qualities ascribed to him, qualities which 
appeal particularly to the sympathy of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, And in fact of nil tho three gods of tho TrimQrti 
it IS Siva, who, by his intiiuato connection with tho 
earth, lepresents chiefly the Non-Aryan or Turanian 
olemcnl in the Hindu theogony, and ho does this in 
his capacity of lord of the mountain and master of tho 
gho‘<ts. The worship of tho ancient Ganda-Dravidians 
was specially celebrated on mountain tops, his wife 
Parvatl was the mountain goddess kot’ whilo 

to their sou Subrabinanja are sacred all the hilla and 
inoimtain peaks. 

To Sivaareiiscnbedtwenly-five various forms or /7 his, and 
according to thoIiingapurSiia also twen ty-cight a\ atSras. * ® * 

**' With this legend !a connected tbo CDitom of cooking ncoia 
niilk m tho Pongol fntiTal, in order to present it to the tooth- 
less Putin, ^ 

‘®' They nro called . Caudmtfklutni, Cmapati, Vrs^bhaTlhauii, 3Iah5- 
tin-Jara. OinjifcalySna, Ubik-alaiia, Jlantuaihadahana. KSlamordana, 
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■When vrorshippmg Srva, Iiis followers draw with aslics 
of cowdung tho VibliQti on tlieir foreheads, and place in the 
middle of the second line a black dot or aksata They also 
besmear their bodies iMth sandahpowder and hang aiosary 
of I udrakfa-bomes (nidraksam'll'i) round their necks. Siva 
is, however, principally adoied ui the form of the Imga 
On the Ltnga 

The emblem of his woi ship is. the hnga Its origm in 
India IS shrouded in mjstery, and the opinions of compe* 
tent scholars are greatly divided whether to ascribe to it 
an Aryan or a Non-Arjan source 

There occur m the Rgveda two words which hive been 
connected with tho hnga, the terms nhmdeiSJi and 
•vottnso.*®® No competent authoiity applies tho expression 
sisnadSiuh to tlio Non-Aryans, asd tlie god tho> adoiod 
was the sisna or nieinlrum virile Tho commentaiy ascribed 
to SS'yana gives as its meaning unchaste vieii, though we nro 
not compelled to abide by this leudenng Pi-ofessor tun 
Roth trauslates it in German as Schwanipotter, implying 
by this expiession, that the ongmal teim should be taken 
saicasticalij as prmpic 01 sensual demons iStsnn sigmSes 
also tail ‘ 

TnpDrahorana, jAlandliaraluiniDa, 3Ial<a(<«gQ IlatLSadbrnrulioia sarira 
libadra, Sarabhtndra, AiilluuiSriivara, DrahTnaiiruharana EatkSIadbara 
klianijcsyara. 7i<3pSiia, Caknidaii(v,6a(>eea Soniaskanda, Natesa Sukba 
miirti, PaksinamuEti and Gai gSdbara Compare Note 21 p 308 
About tho ArataraB see Lingapurana, VIT, 30—35, and XXIV Theso 
28 avfttarae ore Sveta, Sutara Damauai Sahutra, Kai ka a Lokak$i, 
Jaigisavya, DadLm ham, B*abba, Muni, Ugra, Atn Subalaka, Gautama, 
Vcdaliraa, Dokarua Guliavasin, Sikliai dabhrt, Jatjmibu, Attahaaa, 
Daruka, LaDgalin, Mahakaya, Sulm llan^iSTara, SahiBnu SomaSannan 
nsd Laknljn 

Beo about iiii adaah JlgTtda VII, il, S and 09, 3, and about 
tailasit Jlffpt"da V, 05, 4 and 5 

Biya»atoBgvedaTII,21,5 '‘biiaadtvab SisnenudivyantikTidant. 
iti ^ilfladevaii, nbrahniacaryal« ttyartbab, tathft ca Yaskab aisoaderjh 
abrahmacaryah " Ditijn the coBJmenlntor on iL© ^lrIlkta explaiua 
/ tadtfinA by sjaueua nityani era prakimabiih sUibhi^f sakuto kridanta 
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Bhrgit who Lad offended him by liis Inughtei, ho tore on 
tho eyes of Bba^ a after ho had felled him to the grount 
and beat out tho teeth of POsin wlio^ while laughing, ht 
shown bis teeth * ® ^ 

Siva iswoishippcd all ovci India In tho Noithhc 
leveled in the Ihmrthya, who, poraomhed as \he god of \ 
mountain, is the father of his wifo Uiull oi Pftrvatf 
GaugaclvSia whore the eaithly Gangs breaks tlirough 
mountain peaks, bis sbime is crowded witb pious bclle^ 
Celebrated temples of Siva aio in Gokaiiia in tbe We® 
Kaliiiga in tbo East, and Sontli India iboiinds paiticn 
m sacied places devoted to his worabip If tbe numb 
localities and of sbrmes dedicated to Siva affords an esl 
tjf the extent ot his popularity, ho must bo certainly 
aidtrcd the most generally reaered god of tho India 
thcou, and his worshi] peis i ink among tl t most pc 
poitiou of the Indian population Ibis popularity^ 
ow es greatly to tbe qualities asenbed to bim, qualitu 
appeal partioul irly to tbo syinpatby of tbo abongmr 
tants And lu fact of all the tbieo gods of the 
it IS Sua, who by his lutiuiato connection 
earth, lepiesents chiefly the Non Aryan or 
element in the Hindu tbeogony, and lie • 
his capacity of loid of tbo monnlam and i 
ghost*- The worship of tbo •iDcient G 
was specially celebrated on mountan 
Parvatl was the mountam goddess k 
to then son Subrahmanya are sacrc ^ 
mountain peaks 

io Sivaaie iscnbed twenty hve^aT 
according to theLmgapm ana also tv 

*« WitH this legend 8 connected Ih* 
milk (jwlponjfll) la the Pongul festival in 
less P fan /i 

io» They ore called CaodraSckhani T 
tan lava Gijakalyana Hbik a(aiui AIs 
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“■Jio had all the Riulras present with him, though he had 
not invited Sl^ a, and that none of tho ancient Mums 
“ except Dadhicha, looked on Siva as possessing anj right 
to a share m the sacrifice, and that, moreover, his sacred 
“ntes were not performed after the Brahmanical method 
“ If It IS impossihle to identify Sira with any of tho gods 
“of the Veda, much less is it possible to trace any connec- 
“tion between the symbol of the Linga, under which he 
IS usually adoied, and any of tho ancieut Brahmanical 
** emblems Ihere is an obscnro intimation in the Liuga 
“ Purana itself, that the worship of the Linga was only 
“introduced at a Hte period Our conclusion from these 
“authorities in reforonco to tho worship of Sim is strength- 
“ eued by the fact, that the sacred places considered as 
“the peculiar residence of Jyoti*Liugns, uro generally in 
“ the south and north-east of India, at a great distance 
“from the originally Brahmanical Settlements to tho 
“north of tlie Ganges and west of the Sarisvati, none 
“ being nearer than Mount Aba m Onrirat , and that tho 
“ «outh of India is almost the only place where the sect of 
“ the Linglyuts abounds , and that id the south nnd east 
“of India the worshippers of Siva and his incarnations, 


are far more Dunierou» than those of Vishnu, while in the 
“ noith-west the contrary is the case That tho Lnlga is 
^ot ongiually a Brahmanical object of worship, seems to 
mo very evident by a fact that I have not seen noticed, 
^ but which as far as the Maritlu country, where Saivas 
“greatly prevail, is concerned, lean vouch for from an 
“extensive observation, it is, that no Brahman officiates 
“ m a Linga temple Tho Brahmans alone officiate os 
“ image dresser's m tho temples of Vishnu, and of all the 
gods connected with the ancient Brahmanical worship, 
“but for tho temples of tho Linga, a distinct order of men 
“ originally of Siitlra origin, Jiavo been set opart, nnd form 
“ now a separoto caste under the name " Gnmva " 
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The late Professor Christian Lassen thonght th?^ 
linga was an emblem peculiar to the aboriginal inhabitants, 
of India, as it is particularly used by Siva’s worshippers 
m South India, and because Brahmans never officiate m 
South India as pnests m such linga-temples ' ‘ ^ He fur- 
ther speaks of a goddess Mahasaka, the mother of the gods, 
which IS revered m the shape of a Itnga, or of a Phallus. ‘ * * 
The word Mahasaha appeal s to stand for Mahxsaha, a popu- 
lar form foi Mahisaghnlf slayer of the demon Mahisa, which 
is an epithet of Dnrga , however, I do not know anything 
about her connection with the linga-worship. Professor 
Lassen’s opinion was mostly founded on the statements of 
the Rev Dr Stevenson The Rev Dr. Germann, m his 


See Ohnstiaa Lassen's Jnduche Alterlhumihir^de, Vol I, pp 92i, 
026 (old edition, p 783), “ ^aa isfcnuch ein Vertilger der bosen Geiater 
Die Verehning dieses Oottes outer dem Bildo des linjH, des PlicHtis, wird 
sobon m mebreron Stellen des grossca Epos emulist Do dieses Symbol 
besonders bei den Verehrem dee fn « im sudlicben Indien im Gebrnnebe 
ist, Usst sicb vermuthen dass ea bei deo Urbeirobncrn sicb yorfsnd nod 
erst spster anf pti <i ubertragen tronlcn let Was dafQr spriebt, ist dieses, 
dass nocb jetzt die Brahmanen desBudensnie bei Tempein, in welcbem 
das linja rerebrt rrird da# Amt des Pneaters annebmen” Compare 
iftidstn, Vol IV, pp 233, -37, and CI7 “Die Verehrang de# fun sahlt in 
dem grossen Ocbicteitn Kordendes ToidAyajetat wcnigeifnge Anbanger 
obwobl c3 oiiic bedentende Zahl yon ihm ge^edieten Tcnipelti gicbl, m 
denen er la dcr Gestalt des linga oder des Fhallns mgebetet wird , cinc 
Ausnahmebildet nnr eein Tempo! in Benare*, no cr den Nameu ri'^tmora, 
d h Uerr dea Alls, fuhrt Dagegen waltct bent ?n Tage der Kult dicser 
Gottbeit In Dcbban Tor " ~ ’p 

'** Ibidem, Vol IV, p 2G5 “Fcmcrindein Diensteder JIbU nnd der 
ilatasaKd genannten (>uttmnen; das Pest dererstenGottin ist emom Kar 
ncral ahnlicb > die zweite Gottm gilt als Matter dcr Gutter nnd wirtl in dcr 
Gestalt cincs tiiiya Oder cinos Fhallns nngebetet ” Tlic Rev F Kittel, m 
hi3 excellent essay LVlir den rV«j>rHny des LtiyalultKs «» /ndien, Manga 
lore, 1870, remarks on pp 0, 10 “ Mit Bezag nuf die im AonltrwNifl cn 
Bekhan rerelirto Guttin Mahntalui moat der ^chrciber dieses Ijckcnnen, 
dass er eino solcbo tuebt kennt irie es ttncH Andem ansser ilini gebt 
lAr Namo aolbst ist inde^s Sanscrit 'eie die tnSchtig anslult,* oder 'aic 
die maebtig siegt ’ Dieser Umstand dentet auf etnen nrijehrn character ’* 
The Moratbi J/ahim stands for the Sanskrit dfabiia 
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edition oi Zicgenbalg’s Genealogy of ihe 2£alabar Gods, 
supported the opinion of Ins predecessors and tried to 
strongthen tbo argument in^uvor of tbe Non-Ar>an origin 
of the hiign. by the statement that Ravnim, the ropresenta- 
tivo of the aborigines of South India was aceoidmg 
to tha Z/itftrnXundn of the Raiuiyatja, a staiuich \otaiy of 
the lingn, canning m fact always «itli him a golden 
Imga which ho worshipped with mcensc and flowers He 
also refers to the legend according to which Ravanfi 
waylaid by Ganapati at Gokarna when ho was on his way 
to Lanka and cotnpeHod to leave tha Prftpa-Luign, which 
ho had estoitcd from Sira by lussevoie penance at the 
first named place on tbe IVestero coast ' * * I liare alluded 
to this story previously and given the version supplied by 
the late Hon Visvanath Nfiiayan Mandhck, and I also 
referred to an account contained m the Aicbieological , 
Survey o£ India concermng the temple of ilabadeva i 
Ravanesvara at Baijutth m Bengal ‘ ' 

Sev OeneoJpjii, tier ^alahofiJche» GuHtr von BartboJornaens 
Ziegenbalg, enter ^bdrack besorgtdorcti Dr Willictai Germans Sfadras, 
1867, p 159, Soto “Von Ravnna dcra \<rtretcr der sudheben Dmn 
wolincr wird in Utt&ralSnda BarnSj^ioau: enrahnt, da«s ubenll wohia er 
gjtig, em goldncs Liugn roit jUm getragen wimle, welctoa t nut Weiii- 
ranch nod Blntneu verehrtr Fcmrr d»o Sige, noch welcher \ myaka in 
ctn as bubischcr IVoiso dent Kai una die ubliche Verefcroeg Bbzn'tiigl, zeigt 
ihn nua ein Linga nnch Lanka bnogend ((reihch aogcblich \on Kailasa), 
derTompcl welches Ling* jetzt Gokani"v Iteiesea soU [Sana Sam V, V, 
IXJ Fr 18 S) Also Itaiaoo ersebemt tmmer mit deni Lisga. ’ 

Another Tniann the ion*of Indrajit the third king of KaSmir after 
Gonanda III (perhspa identicat wth King kounka of the Saka era) 
erected the ntlei'ertra Unja 

“* See above, pp 136 — tSS I have alloded there to tho legend given 
m the Arvhieolog^cal Survey of India, Vot A HI, pp 113 — 14o, and as it 
contains some pecnlior itemsi I aotf quote it below “BSvana nsed daily 
to go to Dttani Kbanda (*ic ' to -worship Siva. One day ho went there, 
and 10 tho csubtrance of physical atreogth ho shook the mountain, dis- 
turbing Pgrvati Having done this, be went towards Siva’s abode to 
worship, when ho approached, 3»and» forbade hia odronce, os Sira find 
Parvati were asleep together. Havana, however, was not to be denied , 

49 
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The late Professor Christian Lassen thought th^ the 
liAga was an emblem peculiar to the aboriginal inhabitants^ 
of India, as it is particnlarly used by Siva's worshippers 
in South India, and because Brahmans never officiate in 
South India as priests in such linga-temples ‘ ‘ ® He fur- 
ther speaks of a goddess Mahdsaha, the mother of the gods, 
which IS levered in the shapo of a lingo, or of a Phallns.* * ® 
The word Mahasaha appears to ‘stand for MnhtsahU, a popu- 
lar form ioi Mahisaghnl, slayer of the demon Mahisa, which 
IS an epithet of Durga , however, I do not know anything 
about her connection with the linga-worship Professor 
Lassen’s opinion was mostly founded on the statements of 
the Rev Dr Stevenson. The Rev Dr. Gerniann, in his 


“* Seo Chnafcian Laasea'e Jndtsche AUcrlhvmilnndt, Vol I, pp 024, 
026 (old edition, p 783 ) , " Cito ist nuch em Vertilgor der bosen Geister 
Die Verebnmg dioses Gottce antcr dem Bildo dee dee fAoIJiw, mrd 
«chon in xnehreren Stellen des grossen Epos ermOiQt Da diesea Symbol 
beeonders bei den Verehrern dee fun im sudliclicn Jndien im Gebrauehe 
lit, lasst eich vermothen, dass es bei den UrbeTCobiiefo eicb Torfand nnd 
erst epater auf ^ua ubcrtragen iroidcn let Wne datur apriebt, ist diesee, 
dass noeh jetzt die Brahmanen desSudensme bei Icmpeln, in welcbem 
dae linga Terebrt wird, das Amt des Hiiestera acnehmen" Compare 
•biclsfn, Vol IV, pp 233 237, and C17 “ Die Verehrnng dee pita eablt in 
dera groBsen Gebieteim Nordendes FtniUya jetat wemgeifrige Anbanger, 
obwobl ea eire bcdentende ZabI Ton ihni geweibett^n Tempeln giebt, in 
denen er in der Gestalt dee linya oder des Phaltns nagebetet wittl , cine 
Ansnabiuo bildet ntir sein Tempel in Senares, tro er den Namen Firreriai'a, 
d h Herr des Alls, fuhrt Hagegen traltet I cut rn Tnge der Knit dieser 
Gottheit in Dekhan vor ” 

•'* Ibidem, Vol IV, p 265 "Pcmer in dem Dienste dor Holt uad der 
Mahasaha genannten (lottmncn, das Feat der eraten Cottin lat eineni Kar 
T»w!a,\ , ilTftXmetieGsAVwiplt^att'a.ViftrewG'AWT’a’iii'Hvtil m fier 

Gestalt eines linja odei einee Fhallna angcbetci The Bev F Kittel, in 
bis excellent essay Gebrr dsn Orsprtny de« Xtnyalidtus tn. Jndien, JIanga 
loro, 1876, remarks on pp 9,10 "Mit Beeug luf die im HordiceslttcbcTi 
Dekhan Terebrte Gottin Stahaidlui mnst der ^hreiber dieses bekennen, 
dass er eino eolebe niclit keent, me ea anoli Andem nnsser ihm geht 
Der bame selbst ist indcss Sanscrit ‘sie die machtig anshalt,’ oder 'sie 
die machtig eiegt ’ Dieser TJmstand dentet anf einen nriscken character 
The Slaratbi llakisa stands for tbe Sanskrit Jfabua 
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edition of Ziegenbalg’s Genealogy of the Malabar Gods, 1 
supported the opinion of Ins predecessors and tried to j 
strengthen the 'irgument m ' avoi of the Non Arj an origin ( 
of the liuga by the statement that Earana, tlie representa- ' 
tive of the aborigines of South India was accordint^ 
to the Vltarahiiidn of the R im i,yaf?a, a staunch votary of 
the linga, carrying m fact always with him a golden 
linga which he worshipped with incense and flowers He 
also refers to the legend according to which Havana was 
waylaid bj Ganapati at GoLarna when he was on his way 
to Lanka and compelled to leave the PrRpa Lniga winch 
ho had extorted from Siva by his seveie penance at the 
first named place on the Western coast ’ ^ * I have allnded 
to this story previously and given the version snpphed bj 
the late Hon Visvanath NSiayan MandhcL, and I also 
referred to an account contained in the Aiohmologiral / 
Survey of India couceming the temple of ilnhRdeva i 
Bavaiiesvara at Baijaath in Bengal ’ 


it* See Qe ealoQie d«r i/atatarxcheii Gvlltr ron BaitUolomaens 
Z egeabalg erster Abdruck besorgt AorcU Dr ISilhelm Gcmana Madras 
1867 p 156 Note Von Ravana dem Vertretcr der ftu cl cn Ure a 
woliner tr rd la Uttoraksoda Bamaj^osui enrahst dass ubersll trohjo cr 
ging em goldnes Liaga mit lim getragen worde n-eickes tat T7eiJ 
ranch and Blomeu verehrte Pemer 1 © Sage ancli wolcher \ tayaka in 
etwas b b scbcr Weise dem Ravaoa d e Cbl che Vcrehrang abzw^iigt ze gt 
ihnnna eiQ Lioga nach Lnnkabnngcnl {fr© I ch asgcbl ch TonKailasa) 
dcrTcnspel welcbes Linga jctztGokama b© seen soil {SaivaSaTH V V 
n/ Fr 18 B) Also Baraa»er9ebejDfc iminer tail dem Linga. 

Another r« anit the eon -of Inlnsjt tlio third kng of Kaimfr after 
Oonanda III (perhaps idcntcal with King Lan «ta of the SaLa era) 
erected the Pal »vora Ii ffo 

'»» Seenbore pp ^36—1^8 IbATC ©'ftudedaiw© totbelegena gimi 
in the An-ba-ologieal Surrey of India Vol a III pp 113—145 and as it 
conta ns soioo pecnl ar tems I now quote it belovt Havana used daily 
to go to Dttara Khanda (< c ) to irowh p Sira. One day ho went there 
and in the exuheranco of physical atrenglb I e shook tho moontam dis 


tnrling Farvat Having done tbs le went towards Sras ahodo to 
xrorslup Tvben ho approached 'Nandi forbade tis ndvamje as Sits anil 
Parvuti were asleep together Bavana however was not to he den cd 
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